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jrou’re that man, here’s something that will 
interest you. 

Not a magic formula—not a get-rich-quick 
scheme—butsomethingmore substantial,morepractical. 

Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. You’ve got to pay the price 
—be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacrifice some 
of your leisure in favor of interesting home study—over 
a comparatively brief period in your life? Always pro¬ 
vided that the rewards were good—a salary of $2,000 
to $10,000? 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, 
don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can be! 

Why not, like so many before you, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
—easy ones at first—then the more difficult ones. If you 
could do this—^and if you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex—soon you’d master 
them all. 


^ You cover accountancy from the basic Principles 
right up through Accountancy Systems and Income Tax 
Procedure. Then you add C. P. A. Training and pre¬ 
pare for the C. P. A. examinations. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles of Audit¬ 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Statistical Con¬ 
trol, Organization, Management and Finance. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it—■ 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 

Will recognition come? The only answer, as you know, 
is that success does come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for their training— 
with increased earnings—before they have completed it! 
For accountants, who are trained in organization and 
management, are the executives of the future. 

Write For This Free Book 

For your own good, don’t put off investigation of all 
the facts. Write for our free 48-page book, “Accoun¬ 
tancy, The Profession That Pays.” It’ll prove that 
accountancy offers brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
afraid of serious home study. Send us the coupon nova. 

Over 1850 Certified 



That’s the training you follow in principle under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. 


Public Accountants among 
LaSalle alumni 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 

410J S. Michigan Ave., Dapt. 392-HR, Chicago, III. 

I want to be an accountant. Send me, without cost or obligation, the 48-page book, “Accountancy, 
The Profession That Pays,” and full information about your accountancy training program. 


Name __ 

Address .. 


. City.... 


Position ..... 



Age 
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I will Train You at Home in SpareDme 
fora GOOD JOB IN RADIO 


J.E. SMITH. President 
National Radio Institute 
► Established 25 Years 


your Oom'se I SMid plans and directions 
which have helped many make $5 to $10 a 
week in spare time while learning. I send 
special Badio eoiilpmont to conduct expcrl- 
meuts aud build circuits. This 50-50 train¬ 
ing method makes learning at home interest¬ 
ing, fascinating, practical. YOU ALSO GET 
A MODERN, PROFESSIONAL ALL-WAVE. 
AIL-PURPOSE SET SERVICING INSTRU¬ 
MENT to help you make money fixing Ra¬ 
dios while learning and eauip you for f ull 
time work after you graduate. 


shows more than 100 letters from men I 
have trained, telling what they are doing 
and earning. Read my money back agree¬ 
ment. MAU, COUPOisr in an envelope or 
paste «! a penny postcard—NOW! 

J. E. SMITH. President 
Dept. 1BK1 

National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


If you can’t see a future in your present 
job, feel you’ll never make much more money, 
if you’re in a seasonal field, subject to lay 
offs, RTS TIME NOW to inve.stigate Radio. 
Trained Badio Technicians make good 
money, and you don’t have to give up your 
present job or leave home to learn Radio. I 
train you at home nights in your spare Ume. 

Why Many Radio Technicians 
fVlake $30 j$40, $50 a Week 

Radio broadcasting stations employ opera¬ 
tors, technicians. Radio manufacturers em¬ 
ploy testers, inspectors, servicemen in good- 
pay jobs. Radio jobbers, dealers, employ 
installation and servicemen. Many Radio 
Technicians open their own Radio sales and 
repair businesses and make $30, $40, $50 a 
week. Others hold their regular jobs and 
make $5 to $10 a week fixing Radios in spare 
time. Automobile. Police, Aviation, Com¬ 
mercial Radio; Loudspeaker Systems, Elec¬ 
tronic Devices are other fields offering op¬ 
portunities for which N. R. I. gives the re¬ 
quired knowledge of Radio. Television prom¬ 
ises to open good jobs soon. 

Many Make $5 to $10 a Week 
Extra In Spare Time 
While Learning 

The day you enroll, I start sending you Ex¬ 
tra Money Job Sheets—st,nrt showing you 
how to do Radio repair jobs. Throughout 
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S. N.ft.l. TONIGHT 
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2 I. E. SMITH, President, Dept. IBKI 
■ National Badio Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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don’t Worry about 

Rupture 

• Why put up with daysT * . months . » . YEARS of dis* 
comfort, worry and fear? Learn now about this perfected 
invention for all forms of reducible rupture. Surely you 
keenly desire—^you eagerly CRAVE to enjoy life’s normal 
activities and pleasures once again. To work ... to play 
... to live ... to love . . . with the haunting Fear of 
Rupture banished from your thoughts! Literally thousands 
of rupture sufferers have entered this Kingdom of Paradise 
Regained. Why not you? Some wise man said, “Nothing 
is impossible in this world”—and it is true, for where others 
fail is where we have had our greatest success in many cases! 

Even doctors—thousands of them—^have ordered for them¬ 
selves and their patients. Unless your case is absolutely 
hopeless, do not despair. The coupon below brings our 
Free Rupture Book in plain envelope. Send the coupon now. 


Patented AIR-CUSHIOK Sup¬ 
port Gives Nature a Chance 
to CLOSE the OPENING 


1»R00Fr 


Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention 
that permits Nature to close the opening—that holds the rup¬ 
ture securely but gently, day and night, at work and at play! 
Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt thanks for re¬ 
sults beyond the expectation of the writers. What is this 
invention—^How does it work? Will it help me? Get the 
complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks Automatic Air 
Cushion Appliance—send now for free Rupture Book. 

Cheap—Sanitary—Comfortable 

Rich or poor—ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, 
LOW-PRICED rupture invention! But look out for imita¬ 
tions and counterfeits. The Genuine Brooks Air-Cushion 

Truss is never sold in stores or by agents. Your'Brooks is made up, after 
your order is received, to fit your particular case. You buy direct at the 
low “maker-to-user” price. The perfected Brooks is sanitary, lightweight, 
inconspicuous. Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, no 
stiff, punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or_ corrode. It brings 
heavenly comfort and security—while the Automatic Air Cushion con¬ 
tinually works, in its own, unique way, to helpiNature get results! Learn 
what this patented invention can mean to you—send coupon quick! 


Read These Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases. 

(In our nies nt MmJtatt, MltMgan, we 

have over. 33 000 grateful letters which 
have come to us entirely unsolicited and 
uithout any sort of payment.) 

Likes Brooks Best 

**I bought one of your Rupture Appliances 
in 1933, wore it day and night for one year 
and laid it aside last December. The rup¬ 
ture hasn’t bothered me since. I used sev¬ 
eral others without success until I got a 
Brooks.”—J. B. McCarter, Route 2. Box 
104, Oregon City, Ore. 

<<Runs and Plays” 

*'My son has not worn the Appliance for 
over a year. He wore one for ten years and 
I am very grateful now to think he has laid 
it aside. He Is twelve years old, runs and 
plays hard like all boys and is nevM both- 
k ered about the rupture.”—Mra.M.George, i 
Vi Route 1, Box 103, Cumberland, Md. ^ 


SENT ON TRIAL! 

No . . . don’t order a Brooks now—FIRST get the complete 
revealing explanation of this world-famous rupture Invention. 
THEN decide whether you want the comfort—the freedom from 
fear and worry—the security—the same amasing results thou¬ 
sands of men, women and children have reported. They found 
our invention the answer to their prayers! Why can’t you? 
And you risk nothing as the complete appliance Is SENT ON 
TRIAL. Surely you owe It to yourself to Investigate this no- 
risk trial. Send for the facts now—today—hurry 1 All cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. 

FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! 
rSjfVlaiiSLJust Clip qnd Send Coupon"^ 

Brooks Appliance Co.y 404 -G StateStsylWarshalLMich. 



Mail This Coupon NOW! 

' BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. ^ 

404-G State St., MarshalL Mfcli. 


Stan wkttbtrfor Man- D TToman-C] orCbild- O 
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WANTED 

1000 

MEN and WOMEN 
The GOVERNMENT 
Salaries $1700-$2600 Per Year 

No LayoR^sI Vacations With Fay! 
Itogular Raises! Good Pensions! 

A LIFETIME JOB 

★ RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS ★ 

CITY MAIL CARRIERS ★ CLERKS—FILE CLERKS 
POST OFFICE CLERKS -k STENOGRAPHERS— 

TYPISTS 

RURAL MAIL CARRIERS ^ INSPECTORS OF CUSTOMS 
it PATROL AND IMMIGRATION INSPECTORS it 


Pay for Course Only 
After You Are 
Appointed & Working 


So sure are we that our simplified Interstate 
Home Study Course of coaching will result in 
your passing the government examination and 
being appointed, that we are willing to accept 
1,000 enrollments on the following basis. The 
price of our complete 10-week course is $30 
plus $3 Examiner’s Fee. 

We are willing to give you the course 
with the understanding that you are to 
pay for it ONLY AFTER YOU ARE 
APPOINTED AND WORKING. Should 
you take the examination and fail, or not 
be appointed for any reason whatsoever, 
the loss will be ours, and you will not 
owe us one cent for the course! 

GET READY IMMEDIATELY! 
FULL Particulars FREE! 



Our Graduates 
Run 


7 % 

ALL the 
Bureaus 


Send for complete list of over 600 Bureaus where 
our graduates have been placedin good positions as 


FINGER PRINT EXPERTS 

Then write the nearest Bureau and learn what 
our graduates think of us! 



Boston, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Paul. Minn. 
Mexico City. Mex. 
Augusta. Ga. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Omaha, Nob. 


» Tampa, Fla. 
m Long Beach, Cal. 
' St. Louis, Mo. 
finsing, Mich. 


Scranton, Pa. 
Linooin, Neb. 

Mobile, Ale. 

Little Ro^ Ark. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Havana, Cuba 
Miami, Fla. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Windsor, Ont. 
Pueblo, Celo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Spokanei, Wash. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 


Want a Regular Monthly Salary 


Be a Secret Service and Identiflcation Expert! 

Enjoy the thrill of getting your man—^with no personal danger— 
PLTJS a regular monthly paid salary and the opportunity to share 
In Rewards. Learn at home. In spare time, and at low cost, the 
unlQue secrets Of this young, fascinating and fast growing profes¬ 
sion. We offer you the same course of training as we gave the 
hundreds of our gradug,tes who now hold splendid positions in 
more than 600 institutions. Each of these bureaus has anywhere 
from ONE to FIFTEEN of our graduates on regular salaries—and 
new openings develop from time to time. 

Wonderful Opportunity for TRAINED MEN 
in This Young, Fast Growing Profession! 

Of the thousands of towns in America, three-fourths are still with¬ 
out Identification bureaus. Many more are bound to come! That 
spells OPPORTUNITY. But you must be READY. It’s easy to 
master this profession that combines thrills with personal safety, 
AND the security of a steady Income. We show roq, HOW—Just as we 
have already shown the hundreds who now hold good pay positicms. 

E? O C CT I Yhe Confidential Reports Operator 
r rf KS. K « No. 38 Made to His Chief. 

Just rush coupon! Follow this Operator’s exciting himt for a mur¬ 
derous gang. Also, get free, "The Blue Book of Crime,’’ showing 
the wonderful opportunities in the field of Finger Prints and Crime 
Detection. Take your first step TODAY toward a steady income 
and success. Mail coupon NOW! 


-CLIP and Mail This Coupon NOW!- 

Interstate Home Study Bureau AF-2 

901 Broad St, Oiv. AF-2, Newark. N. J. 

Please RUSH to me FREE particulars—without any obligation- 
on how to qualify for a government Job. 


Name .. 

Please Print Plainly in Pencil or Ink 

Address . 


City. State. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1320 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 7202, Chicago 

nINSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
I 1820 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 7202, Chicago. 

I Gentlemen: With no obligation on my part, send me Ocmll- 
I dentlal ROTOrts of Operator No. 88, also lUustrated "Blue 

I Book of Crime," complete list of bureaus employing your 
graduates, together with your low prices and Easy Terms offer, 
I (Literature wlU be sent ONLY to persons stating their age.) 

I Name ... 

I 


, Address.... 


. Age.. 


PLUS ACTUAL PICTURES OF PEOPLE INVOLVSD->BUY A COPY! 
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The last SECRET (UERPOR 



Hellkh flame split the night as masonry and steel ripped 

T he shabby old man with the small valise in his hand. His tired, 
shuffling walk and untidy gray wrinkled eyes seemed bewildered by 
hair moved slowly through the the infinity of elevators and moving 
corridor of marble and gilt, carrying a stairways he encountered. There were 
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by POLTON CROSS 

Author of “The Ray from Mars” “When the Last Star Fell” etc. 


**Too barbaric for modern warfare/* the diabolic device had been 
branded, and only Val Turner knew that here was the simplest and 
yet the most brilliant invention of all time, the secret weapon to end 
all secret weapons—the fiendish instrument that foreign dictators 
would finally use to wipe out his beloved America! 



skywards, terrific concussions rocked the metropolis! 


neon indicators ever3rwhere, pointing -“Dr. Mane? Of course!” She 
the way. He looked his relief when a smiled and went through a black door 
trim, uniformed girl took his arm and marked “Private.” In less than a mo¬ 
led him into the reception office. ment she returned. “Go right in, doc- 


SUPER-SCIENCE TRIUMPH AT LAST OVER BRUTE FORCE? — MIND-JOLTING NOVEL! 
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tor. Mr. Kronheim is expecting you.” 

“Thank you—so much.” 

The old man shambled in and stood 
blinking round an office of extraordi¬ 
nary size. He started nervously as 
the door closed behind him. He felt 
and looked insignificant amidst the 
leather chairs, desks, and cabinets. 

“Hello there. Dr. Mane—come along 
in!” The voice that boomed across 
the expanse was powerful, but its cor¬ 
diality sounded artificial. 

Mane went onwards to the desk and 
grasped the fleshy paw held out to 
him. For a moment or two he stood 
studying the man whom nearly every¬ 
body knew and whom a good many 
feared. Rolf Kronheim was the square¬ 
headed, immaculately dressed master 
of the Kronheim Investment Trust— 
and the Trust did not limit itself to this 
vast Wall Street edifice either. 

“Sit down, doctor. Have a cigar.” 
Kronheim pushed the silver box across 
with fingers that sprouted diamonds. 

“No—no, if you don’t mind. I don’t 
smoke.” Mane sat down wearily to 
continue his survey. He was not de¬ 
ceived by the effusiveness. Rolf Kron¬ 
heim was no philanthropist. His 
glacier blue eyes and merciless mouth 
were proof enough of that. These, 
added to an intelligent head from 
which the gray hair had nearly en¬ 
tirely departed all contrived to portray 
a man of strength and pitiless ambition. 

For his part Kronheim decided his 
visitor was a fool, like the rest of the 
crackpot scientists who took up his 
time. But on this occasion there was 
just a chance . . . Physically weak: 
mentally powerful. That was Dr. 
Mane. 

“You mentioned ... bombs,” Kron¬ 
heim said sudctenly. 

“Yes—a new type of bomb,” Mane 
nodded. “I’ve tried to interest various 
people, even the Government, but with¬ 
out success.” 


“Unimaginative, I suppose?” 

“On the contrary. They say my in¬ 
vention is too barbaric to use and refer 
me to the Protocol of Geneva . . . But 
I need money, Mr. Kronheim—des¬ 
perately! My daughter and I are 
nearly destitute.” 

Kronheim raised his eyebrows. “Too 
barbaric, eh?” he murmured. “The 
sentiment of our defense ministers and 
firms is astounding . . . Fortunately 
I am not a man of foolish emotions, 
doctor. If you have something good I 
can use it. If not . . . Suppose you 
demonstrate?” 

He got to his feet and led the little 
scientist into the adjoining laboratory. 
A white clad expert with sharp gray 
eyes and fluffy brown hair came up ex¬ 
pectantly. 

“Dr. Mane, meet my scientific ad¬ 
visor Professor Standish. I rely on his 
judgment implicitly.” 

Standish shook hands and smiled un¬ 
emotionally. He said briefly, “I see 
some hundreds of so called scientific 
inventions in a month, not one of which 
is any use. Fortunately for you there 
is a war on in Europe so a new type 
of bomb may be marketable.” 

“Possibly,” Mane agreed quietly. 
“My bombs sink through the ground as 
a stone sinks through water. They 
explode where you want and when you 
want. That, perhaps, is marketable?” 

Standish started to proclaim his dis¬ 
belief in such a bomb until Kronheim 
cut him short. 

“Take no notice of him, doctor. I 
guess he’s soured with so many sci¬ 
entific disappointments . . . Now, the 
place is yours. Get busy.” 

He sat down, fat legs crossed, and 
pulled at his cigar. Standish stood 
watching with an eyebrow raised in 
doubt. 

VJ^ITH the methodical care of a 
^ man accustomed to handling dan- 
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gerous articles Mane extracted a small 
metal ball from his valise. He looked 
around for a moment and finally saw 
an empty metal table supported on a 
single pillar bolted to the floor. 

“Is that table pillar solid?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“Why ... yes,” Kronheim admitted, 
gazing in wonder. 

“Thank you. Now watch carefully, 
please. This may spoil your table but 
it is worth it for the demonstration ...” 

Mane pulled a small pin out of the 
metal ball and then put the ball on 
the table top. Immediately the metal 
sphere glowed slightly and began to 
sink rapidly out of sight. The hole 
it made closed up again with a slight 
suck of air and the tabletop was once 
more smooth. Three minutes or so 
passed, then there was a dull report. 
The pillar of the table exploded with 
moderate violence and toppled the 
structure to the floor. 

Kronheim jumped to his feet and 
strode over with Standish to where 
Mane stood pondering. 

“What the devil did you do?” Stan¬ 
dish demanded. 

“The model bomb sank through the 
solid metal and exploded at the pre¬ 
determined point at the base of the pil¬ 
lar,” Mane said modestly. “Had I 
wished I could have sunk it right 
through this building.” 

“A self-sinking bomb?” Standish 
hazarded, incredulous. 

“Able to sink to any required depth 
by simply adjusting the mechanism.” 

Kronheim took a deep breath and 
looked sharply at his advisor. Stan¬ 
dish nodded quietly, but he looked puz¬ 
zled. Had he not known the table 
pillar was solid steel he could have put 
the demonstration down to a clever 
conjuring trick. 

“Just how do you explain it, doc¬ 
tor?” he asked, musing. 

“It’s a simple idea,” Mane shnigged. 


“I’ll outline it to you, but of course 
I’m retaining the exact details until we 
see if we can come to terms . . . First 
of all, anything must move down¬ 
wards towards to the earth’s center be¬ 
cause of the law of gravitation. This 
particular idea began when I watched 
a stone sink in a lake one day. Sup¬ 
pose, I asked, something could be in¬ 
vented to sink through solids? Sup¬ 
pose a form of explosive able to blow 
up at any depth without previous drill¬ 
ing? I figured it would be immensely 
useful in laying foundations, opening 
up mines—” 

“Quite, quite,” Kronheim said im¬ 
patiently. “But the explanation?” 

“Well, I devised a small mechanism.” 
Mane opened the hemispheres of an un¬ 
used model bomb and pointed to the in¬ 
tricate internal workings. “You, Pro¬ 
fessor Standish, may follow the idea. 
Solids are composed of atoms, and 
atoms are miniature solar systems. 
In other words, if you picture them 
from a sideways angle, they are jiat. 
But this flatness points in all directions. 
It is not organized. Because of this no 
solid can fall through another: no two 
solids can be said to occupy the same 
space at the same time . . .” 

“Right so far,” Standish acknowl¬ 
edged briefly. 

“Atoms have poles,” Mane resumed, 
“but they point in all directions. I 
figured that by magnetism I could make 
them all point in one direction! There 
are magnets in this bomb, as you 
see . . .” 

Standish said slowly, “In which case 
you would make the atoms all flat— 
parallel—so that they would block only 
about fifteen percent of the space they 
occupied in the disordered form?” 

“That’s it,” Mane nodded. “That 
slight resistance causes my bomb to 
sink slowly and not immediately. The 
force of gravity which of course oper¬ 
ates under all conditions draws the 
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bomb downwards and the bomb’s mag¬ 
nets straighten the atomic formations 
on the journey. Hence nothing can bar 
it and it just sinks. In short, it is a 
case of passing one solid through 
another and the moment the bomb has 
passed and the magnetism has gone 
the atoms disorder again leaving the 
ordinary solidity. That is why there 
was no bore left in the table stand 
where the bomb traveled: the steel 
atoms had reformed to cover all traces 
of its passage.” 

“Amazing . . .” Kronheim whis¬ 
pered. “Positively amazing!” 

He seemed inordinately fascinated 
by the idea. Suddenly seeming to 
make up his mind he caught Mane by 
the arm. 

“Come into my office, doctor. There 
are details to talk over. Financial 
details,” he purred, now as friendly 
as a well-filled tiger. 

Mane nodded his untidy gray head 
and scooped up his case. 

“I—I thought you might like it, Mr. 
Kronheim—” 

“Like it! Man alive, it’s colossal! 
Sit down, won’t you . . .? Now . . .” 
Kronheim flopped at his desk and 
pressed a button. Then he said, “I said 
you could name your own figure, doc¬ 
tor. Within reason, of course,” he 
added, grinning mirthlessly. 

“I—I thought, perhaps—one mil¬ 
lion dollars for exclusive rights of the 
Mane Bomb.” Mane looked half scared 
at his own suggestion. 

l^RONHEIM did not even hesitate. 

“A million it is — and you shall 
have your check before you leave this 
office . . .” He looked up as Val Tur¬ 
ner, his young personal secretary came 
into the room. He looked more like 
a champion wrestler than a secretary. 
He was blond-headed, massive shoul¬ 
dered, hazel-eyed. There had been mo¬ 
ments when his secretarial work had 


been merged into that of bodyguard. 

“Turner, make out a check for a mil¬ 
lion dollars and a contract,” Kronheim 
said. “Usual thing — entire rights. 
Quick as you can and I’ll sign both.” 

“Yes, sir.” Val Turner glanced at 
the scientist, then went back into his 
own adjoining room. 

“I suppose,” Kronheim said, “you’ve 
got this bomb patented? The patent 
rights automatically become mine by 
our contract.” 

“I could never afford the patent,” 
Mane answered quietly. “I have very 
little money, Mr. Kronheim. That— 
that won’t upset things, will it?” 

“On the contrary!” Kronheim gave 
a grim smile. 

Mane began to fumble with his va¬ 
lise. “I have here all the details, the 
scientific prints, samples of the mag¬ 
netic bars, everything. You can soon 
work out the details.” 

“Take them over, Standish . . .” 
Kronheim motioned to the scientist 
as he came in from the laboratory. 

“You can probably see why other 
people thought the idea would be bar¬ 
baric if used for warfare?” Mane mur¬ 
mured. “My bombs could be dropped 
anywhere and leave no trace until they 
blew up. I didn’t invent them for that 
reason, though—” 

Val Turner came back with papers 
and check in hand. In a moment Kron¬ 
heim appended his signature to both 
and stood watching Mane’s thin hand 
clutching the pen. 

“It is not often I meet a real sci¬ 
entist, doctor,” he said at last, handing 
over the check. “Drop in again— 
whenever you please. Turner, see the 
doctor safely out of the building.” 

Mane gathered up his empty case 
and hat. “Thank you, Mr. Kron¬ 
heim, over again. You don’t know what 
this money will mean to Gloria and me. 
We’ve been so poor and—” 

“Of course—of course . . Kron- 
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heim beamed the old man and the sec¬ 
retary from the room, watched the door 
close. When he turned once more his 
smile had broadened into a taut line 
across his face. 

“Well, Standish? It’s genuine, of 
course?” 

“The real thing. The simplest and 
yet the most brilliant invention of its 
kind I have ever seen. It was worth 
all of that million dollars.” 

Slowly Kronheim said, “Believe it or 
not, that old fool has no patent for the 
invention. ...” 

“No record of his ever having in¬ 
vented it, you mean?” 

“That’s just what I mean.” Kron- 
heim sat down and gazed at the mate¬ 
rial and plans Mane had left behind. 
“Like manna from heaven!” he 
breathed. “Bombs that leave no trace! 
The supreme means of finishing our 
campaign and tearing this blasted coun¬ 
try wide open. We have the agents, 
from Maine to California: the Euro¬ 
pean rings and societies are ready to go 
to work the moment I give the 
order . . . We can sow the country 
with these invisible death dealers! 
Thousands of them, manufactured in 
my own industrial works and with the 
infinite money supply of the Cause. 
We have fought hard to smash the neu¬ 
trality of America, Standish—and at 
last an American brings the means of 
really doing it. I guess it’s rather 
ironic.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t concern myself 
with philosophies, Kronheim,” Standish 
replied. “I’m a European scientist and 
am prepared to destroy democracy at 
any price. As a scientist I will work to 
that end: as a man I rather deplore the 
vicious cunning of this invention. How¬ 
ever, we have got to see something for 
a million dollars. . . 

Kronheim smiled — but it was his 
eyes that Standish noted most. Their 
blueness was icy and did not match 


the lips. Standish had seen the danger 
signal ofttimes before. 

It was close on seven in the evening 
and most of the Trust staff had left for 
home when Standish came out of his 
laboratory again with a satisfied smile. 

“Got a moment, Kronheim?” he 
asked, advancing to where the big man 
was still working amidst a pile of 
memoranda. 

“If it’s important, yes. If not, get 
out.” 

“I sorted out this Mane invention.” 

“What about it?” Kronheim lay 
back in his chair with the desk light 
full on his pitiless eyes. 

“Just this. We can make bombs of 
any size and use any sort of explosive 
we want. Adjustment of the mech¬ 
anism times the moment of the explo¬ 
sion and the duration of the magne¬ 
tism. That means we could send the 
things down five feet or five miles. No 
limit. There have been plenty of weap¬ 
ons but none like this one! I want 
your orders. All we want now is manu¬ 
facture—so what do I do?” 

RONHEIM pondered for a moment 
or two, then he said, “Guess we 
might as well use all our key factories 
in north, south, east and west. Con¬ 
solidated Steels can handle it. The 
Kronheim Trust is Consolidated Steels, 
so we’re all set. You know more than 
I do about explosives and such-like, so 
work out a campaign. Pass the infor¬ 
mation on through the usual channels 
so the network can start operating. 
I’ll give you further instructions later.” 

The scientist nodded, then he and 
Kronheim both looked up as the outer 
door opened to admit two massive in¬ 
dividuals in soft hats and big overcoats. 
The taller one tossed a slip of paper 
on the desk. 

“One million dollars, chief,” he an¬ 
nounced cr5rptically. 

Kronheim frowned, then he grinned. 
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He picked the paper up and tore it 
slowly in pieces. 

“You mean . . . Dr. Mane?” Stan- 
dish asked quietly. 

“Naturally.” Kronheim eyed the 
strong arm man. “What happened to 
the good doctor?” 

“He was run over, I guess,” the 
man sighed. “Naturally we rushed to 
help the old boy—and I frisked your 
check from him in the process. We 
were too late. Hit and run driver got 
him, made off so fast there wasn’t even 
time to get his number.” 

“In plain language, you had him 
murdered?” Standish snapped. 

“A hit and run driver,” Kronheim 
corrected. “Didn’t you hear what Joe 
said? If they find the driver I’ll put 
the clamps down and stop things being 
traced back here. If they don’t . . . 
well, I guess Dr. Mane was a fool to 
let his invention go without a patent. 
Nobody can ever prove who owned it.” 

“ ’Cept his daughter,” Joe com¬ 
mented sourly. 

“Of course, the daughter! What 
about her?” 

“I dunno. I haven’t seen her and—” 

“Then find her, you dope!” Kron¬ 
heim' roared. “I want the whole Mane 
family tree chopped down. Not a trace 
must be left! Too dangerous. Do 
what you like, but get her. I’ll see 
you’re protected.” 

The men went out and Standish said 
slowly, “I’m not altogether sure I like 
this indiscriminate elimination, Kron¬ 
heim. If we get across the Federal Au¬ 
thorities it won’t be just us that will 
be damaged. The whole Cause will be 
jeopardized^—” 

“Oh, shut up!” Kronheim snorted. 
“Mane was an American—and I don’t 
give a damn what happens to Amer¬ 
icans. Same goes for his daughter—” 

He broke off in surprise as a ray of 
light flooded from the wall opposite. 
Val Turner came quietly out of his 


office, hat and coat on. He switched off 
the light in his sanctum and closed the 
door. 

“What the devil do you want?” 
Kronheim blazed. 

“Nothing, sir,” Turner replied stead¬ 
ily. “Except to tell you that I have 
finished my reports. They’re on my 
desk. Will that be all for tonight?” 

Kronheim sat gazing steadily in the 
young man’s unflinching eyes for a mo¬ 
ment, then he slowly nodded. 

“Yes . . . Yes, that’s all for to¬ 
night.” 

“Good night, sir — Professor Stan¬ 
dish.” 

Turner went out quietly then Kron- 
heim’s pale eyes flashed up to the open 
ventilator over Turner’s office door. 
Standish followed his master’s gaze. 

“Good God, Kronheim, do you think 
he heard about—?” 

“Possibly. I thought he’d gone 
home. If his door had had glass in it 
we’d have seen the light shining. Kron¬ 
heim shrugged. “Let him try proving 
something and I’ll smack him down so 
hard he’ll stay put for the rest of his 
life. Now get out of here, Standish. 
I’ve work to finish.” 


CHAPTER II 
The Power of Kronheim 


V AL TURNER walked through 
the quiet expanses of the Trust 
building with grim thoughts in 
his brain. He had heard every word of 
Kronheim’s through his office ventilator 
—albeit unintentionally. 

“Guess it confirms all Rita said,” he 
muttered, letting himself down the 
heights in the personal elevator. Rita 
was his wife. “Said he was a no-good 
anti-democrat. Wouldn’t believe her. 
He’s a murderer, hundred percent, and 
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I just didn’t believe it. Hell, was I 
dumb!” 

He left the elevator and nodded good 
night to the watchman, passed out into 
the brightly lit street. It was only a 
short way to his apartment through the 
next side street. Lost in his thoughts 
he marched along, until when he was 
half way along the side street something 
prodded him in the back. 

“Keep going — and don’t turn 
around!” 

He was surprised to hear a woman’s 
voice—low and merciless. 

“Just what’s the big idea?” he asked 
briefly, walking mechanically. 

“Shut up and let me do the talking. 
I’m Gloria Mane, daughter of Dr. 
Mane, inventor of the Mane bomb. 
That mean anything to you?” 

Val remained silent, frowning. The 
girl’s cutting voice went on. 

“Just three hours ago I saw my dad 
run down—brutally slain! I was only 
across the road from where it hap¬ 
pened. We’d promised to meet at the 
Grecian Cafe. It looked like a hit and 
run driver — but it wasn’t. It was 
planned—^planned by that vicious bar¬ 
barian Rolf Kronheim. I warned dad 
what would happen if he made a' deal 
with Kronheim, and I was right. Dead 
right!” 

“But I didn’t have anything to do 
with it,” Val said. “Why pick on me?” 

“You’re connected with Kronheim, 
otherwise you would not be leaving the 
Trust Building at this hour in the eve¬ 
ning. You’re all I need. Two other 
guys left just before you but I couldn’t 
tackle them. So I waited, hoping to 
get Kronheim himself. You came out 
alone, easy to handle—” 

“Yeah? What makes you think so?” 

Val swung round abruptly. He fully 
expected the savage blaze of a revolver 
in his ribs, but instead his surprise 
action knocked a small hand torch into 
the gutter. The girl, shabbily dressed. 


perhaps thirty years old, faced him. 
He could see her face was white and 
trembling with both anger and grief. 

“This—this was the gun?” Val asked, 
picking the torch up. 

“Yes,” she admitted in a Ipw voice. 
She stared at him through gray eyes 
moist with tears. “—I don’t know 
what I’m doing, I guess. Honest I 
don’t! I use the torch for seeing my 
way up that rotten hole of a staircase 
back home. I—” She broke off and 
shrugged, calming. “Well, hand me 
over for attempted assault. You win.” 

“You’ve got me all wrong. Miss 
Mane,” Val answered seriously, giving 
her back her torch. “It happens that 
I know your father was murdered, but 
I had nothing to do with it. It was 
Kronheim’s own doing ... You say 
you saw your father run down? Nat¬ 
urally you let the police on the spot 
know your identity?” 

“No. I didn’t tell anybody. I think 
I went crazy.” Gloria Mane’s voice 
came in jerks. “I just thought out this 
idiotic plan to catch somebody belong¬ 
ing to Kronheim’s organization and 
make him confess the truth to the po¬ 
lice ... If only you knew what this 
all means!” she cried hoarsely. “I 
warned dad, over and over. I know 
he planned to sell his sinking bomb— 
nothing more than that.” 

“He sold it all right—for a million 
dollars,” Val said grimly. “I made out 
the contract myself — but Kronheim 
took the million back by force during 
the accident to your father. Your dad 
had no patent right on his invention, 
therefore there’s no evidence of his 
creation of the idea.” 

“But he was the inventor of it—” 

“I know it, and so do you. Miss 
Mane. You and I are the only two 
people who can prove that Kronheim 
both stole and murdered—” 

“Yeah? Don’t be too sure, wise 
guy!” 
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Val and the girl turned together. The 
figures of two men in soft hats and big 
overcoats were dimly visible in the 
shadows of a nearby doorway. With¬ 
out a vestige of warning a gun blazed 
suddenly. Gloria Mane’s lips parted in 
a half cry, then with both hands at her 
breast she toppled forward and crashed 
motionless on the sidewalk. 

“Figure that out, Mr. Val Turner,” 
came a sneering voice, and the still 
smoking gun was flipped towards him 
from the gloom to clatter at his feet. 

DEFORE Val had the chance to col- 
lect his wits doors and windows 
seemed to sprout open all around him 
from the tenements. Men and women 
appeared, drawn by the shot. They 
stared at him as he picked up the re¬ 
volver and gazed at the sprawling 
woman at his feet. It seemed only a 
matter of seconds before a squad car 
screamed to a halt at the curb. 

Confused, bewildered, Val heard 
pronouncements from the general jab¬ 
ber of voices. 

“This woman is dead. Shot through 
the heart.” 

“Come on, you!” Val found himself 
seized. Grim-jawed oflicers seemed to 
be all around him. 

ROLF KRONHEIM was just leav¬ 
ing his office for the night when the 
private wire buzzed. 

“Well?” he asked briefly, and it 
was strong arm Joe’s voice that greeted 
him. 

“We got on the track of the Mane 
daughter as you told us, chief. Spotted 
her outside the Trust building. At 
least we figured it was her from the way 
she was behavin’. We followed her— 
and in case you don’t know it Turner 
knows ail about the killing of Mane. 
He told the dame that much.” 

“Then why the hell didn’t you—” 

“We did, chief. We shot the dame 


through the heart and left Turner to 
take the rap. It’s up to you now. You 
can stick a murder rap on him if you 
want. If you want me I’m at Toni’s 
Cafe.” 

Kronheim smiled. “Remind me to 
give you a bonus, Joe. Good night.” 

THE machinations of Kronheim 
thereafter were far-reaching. Val, for 
reasons best known to himself, refused 
to say anything in his own defense. His 
lawyer talked himself hoarse, using 
what evidence he could find. Most of 
it had been supplied by Val’s wife—and 
the extraordinary thing was that Rita 
Turner was partly successful in her 
fight against the colossus. At least she 
found enough to make portions of the 
charge against Val seem doubtful. He 
escaped the chair and was commuted 
to life sentence. 

It seemed to him that the world had 
crashed in ruins. He remembered his 
wife’s brave, tear-streaked face in the 
courtroom, then he found it replaced 
by the inflexible visages of warders. 
Alcatraz, gray and inexorable, filled the 
future. 

To Kronheim the verdict caused 
some irritation, nor was he backward at 
saying so. 

“Turner is out of the way behind 
prison walls, yes, where he can’t prove 
anything,” he said bitterly. “But he 
isn’t dead! And as long as he lives 
there is always the slender chance that 
he may escape. And if he does . . .” 

“He’ll give you what you deserve, 
eh?” Standish asked dryly. 

“He’ll be vindictive,” Kronheim cor¬ 
rected, glaring. “His wife is no sap, 
either. She got enough evidence to 
make it second degree murder instead 
of first, anyway. She’s free — and I 
don’t quite like it.” 

Standish said, “If you’re figuring on 
wiping her out too, count me out. That 
killing of Gloria Mane was too close to 
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the hairline for my liking. Next time 
you may not be so lucky. I value my 
neck, Kronheim, even if you don’t.” 

Kronheim’s next words seemed to in¬ 
dicate he had dropped the subject. 

“About those bombs? How much 
longer will you be?” 

“I’m all set. I followed out your or¬ 
ders and got thousands of them manu¬ 
factured. They’re being distributed 
now through the usual undercover 
channels to our agents.” 

“And the airplane factories? We’re 
ready there?” 

“Completely. When you give the 
word the underground factories are 
ready to disgorge. Our agents, by the 
use of the Mane bombs, can sabotage 
every defense unit in the country. We 
can have America under the heel now 
any time we want. Our air armada 
when released will crush all opposition 
by terror bombing alone.” 

“Hmm . . Kronheim pondered. 
“How far down do you plan to sink the 
Mane bombs under industrial and de¬ 
fense centers?” 

“About quarter of a mile. That should 
be sufficient.” 

“I don’t think so. I don’t just want 
an ordinary explosion to wreck vital 
centers—I want the entire centers to 
drop down a mine from which they can 
never be retrieved—” 

“It can’t be done,” Standish said 
quietly. “We have to remember that 
the earth has inner forces. If we drop 
the bombs too low they might split a 
volcanic seam. Anything could happen 
then!” 

“As long as we have the Cause ruling 
the country at the finish of the campaign 
I don’t care if we release hell itself!” 
Kronheim retorted. “Sink those bombs 
down five miles. When they blow I want 
mines into which men and units and 
buildings will drop. Understand?” 

“It’s too big a risk, man!” Standish 
cried. 


“I’m not going to argue, Standish,” 
Kronheim said sjowly. “I have in¬ 
structed our European headquarters to 
sink the bombs down five miles and 
we’ll do the same here!” 

CTANDISH’S face was anxious. He 
^ had a sudden mental picture of 
agents of the Cause scattered in their 
sneaking thousands about the globe 
dropping the silent, self-sinking bombs 
in all manner of places. He was a sci¬ 
entist: Kronheim was not. Therein 
lay the tragedy. 

“Finished?” Kronheim asked coldly. 

Standish said, “I was just thinking 
that if one of those bombs rips a vol¬ 
canic seam it might conceivably blow 
the lid right off a whole continent! 
We’re fighting for the domination of a 
world, not the total destruction of 
everything it contains! You’ve got to 
stop at a quarter-mile depth for safety’s 
sake. Explosions are O.K., but whole¬ 
sale subsidences are another thing alto¬ 
gether.” 

The big man smiled slowly. But 
Standish was looking at the eyes. 

“Now wait a minute, Kronheim! I 
know what I’m talking about—” 

“Of course,” Kronheim purred. “Of 
course. I’ll do just as you say. Now, 
get out!” he roared. “The Cause has 
no use for men who turn yellow! Get 
outr 

Standish left, perspiration dewing his 
face. The eyes of Kronheim seemed to 
be in the corridor before him. Too 
many times had the chief smiled only 
with his lips. 

And the evening papers carried a col¬ 
umn headed; 

KRONHEIM TRUST SCIENTIST 
DROWNED 

Nobody attempted to offer an expla¬ 
nation, beyond suicide. For that mat¬ 
ter nobody could—except Rita Turner. 
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STANLEY WADE of the Federal 
Department was surprised when Rita 
Turner was shown into his office. In 
a moment he knew from her sober dark 
eyes and taut mouth that something 
was wrong. 

“You heard of the death of Professor 
Standish, the scientist at the Kronheim 
Trust?” she asked quietly, sitting 
down. 

Wade nodded slowly. “Yes, Mrs. 
Turner, I heard. You mean his sui¬ 
cide?” 

“That wasn’t suicide. Inspector—it 
was deliberate, cold-blooded murder, 
Standish was slain, just the same as 
were Dr. Mane and his daughter Gloria. 
Yes, I know my husband was accused 
of murdering Gloria Mane, but that was 
a frame-up.” 

“After all, the rights and wrongs of 
that case were decided by the grand 
jury,” Wade replied. “There’s nothing 
I can do about it. 

”I’m not asking you to. Val is safer 
in jail than out of it. What I am sug¬ 
gesting is that the authorities open 
their eyes a bit! Three deaths in 
succession and all of them connected 
with the Kronheim Trust. The 
facts at my husband’s trial showed 
some totally false love affair to be 
the cause of Val’s shooting Gloria 
Mane. Corruption and wangling in 
lawyer’s circles, backed by Kronheim 
—and Val’s own silence—stopped the 
real truth getting out. Gloria Mane 
was murdered by Kronheim’s strong 
arm men, just as her father was mur¬ 
dered by a hit and run driver in Kron¬ 
heim’s employ. Kronheim destroyed 
Dr. Mane for one good reason. He 
feared his scientific knowledge—and 
the other reason was that Kronheim 
didn’t want a million dollars to go out 
of his bank. There was no proof that 
Mane had ever invented a scientific de¬ 
vice because he never patented it. 
Everybody knowing anything about it 


was rubbed out, and so would Val have 
been too but for my efforts at weaken¬ 
ing Kronheim’s lawyer’s evidence.” 

Wade leaned forward on his desk. 
“Just who gave you all this informa¬ 
tion about Kronheim, may I ask?” 

“Val himself,” the girl replied briefly. 
“I saw him at the jail on visitors’ day. 
He told me to tell you.” 

“Why didn’t he tell all this at the 
trial?” 

“Can’t you see?” Rita cried. “He 
dared not! To have gained his liberty 
by indicting Kronheim would have 
made him the target for killers all over 
the city — killers under Kronheim’s 
control. Anyway Kronheim would 
have wriggled free and Val’s life would 
have been jeopardized from that mo¬ 
ment onwards. He preferred to give 
just enough evidence to avoid first de¬ 
gree murder and afterwards work from 
comparative safety to prove his inno¬ 
cence—through me . . . 

“You see, Val was Kronheim’s per¬ 
sonal secretary. He made out the con¬ 
tract and check for a million dollars to 
Mane. The contract was for a new 
type of bomb—a bomb that sinks by 
itself through the ground. Now, in a 
neutral country, isn’t that a queer oc¬ 
currence?” 

“Sinks through the ground?” Wade 
cried. “I don’t understand.” 

DITA gave a tired smile. “Inspector, 
^ ^ you like the rest of America think 
Kronheim and his Trust is limited to 
a financial edifice in Wall Street. That 
isn’t so, as Val well knows. A whole 
network of steelworks and industries 
are controlled by Kronheim, and they 
in turn are cover ups for other more 
sinister activities . . . There is a 
European war on, even though we in 
America feel geographically isolated 
from it. That may have dulled our 
alertness—but the things Kronheim’s 
doing threaten to menace our peace at 
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any moment!. Investigate the man and 
his activities! Do it in the interests of 
general safey, not to clear Val par¬ 
ticularly. That will logically follow 
and he’s safe enough at present.” 

Wade sat thinking, then finally he 
said. “Well, it all sounds very fan¬ 
tastic, Mrs. Turner, and I can’t help 
thinking that if there were anything 
mysterious going on our Intelligence 
Department would know all about it. 
And the War Department, too . . 

“Even if Kronheim agents happened 
to be in both departments?” 

“Good Lord, you’re not suggest¬ 
ing—” 

“Definitely!” the girl retorted. “Rolf 
Kronheim is an organizing genius, an 
utterly ruthless agent for European 
power. He is even a European by birth: 
I checked up on that for myself. Once 
in my husband’s hearing he said he did 
not care how many Americans he 
killed . . . That is the kind of man he 
is.” 

“I’ll get a line on him, anyway,” 
Wade said grimly. 

“In the meantime,” Rita finished, “I 
want protective custody. Now I’ve 
told you all this I’m not risking going 
into the outer world again. I know 
what I’m up against—and so will you, 
shortly.” 

ANGORSTINE, Kronheim Agent 
No. 1 , cesspool for orders and instruc¬ 
tions of intense secrecy between 
Europe and the big man himself, was 
one of the first to learn of Federal 
activity. Instantly he headed for Wall 
Street, deserting the complex post he 
filled somewhere in the European Erh- 
bassy. 

“What’s the idea of risking coming 
here?” Kronheim snapped. 

The brute-headed, thick-lipped An- 
gorstine gave a calm answer. 

“I thought it better to take the risk 
and come personally than use the tele¬ 


phone. The Federal Authorities are 
out to clean up our entire organiza¬ 
tion.” 

“Huh? What?” Kronheim stared 
amazedly. “But they don’t know a 
thing, man—” 

“Yes, they do. I’ve been told that 
Turner told his wife plenty on her visit 
to the prison. She told Wade—and 
what’s more she convinced him. She 
has a way of convincing people has that 
woman. The machinery is moving, 
Kronheim—and moving fast! ” 

Kronheim’s fist slammed on the desk. 
“I’ll get that damned nosy woman if it’s 
the last thing I do! I knew it wasn’t 
safe as long as Turner didn’t fry! I’ll 
see that she’s—” 

“You can’t. She asked for—and— 
got—^protective custody.” 

Kronheim’s lips twitched at the sud¬ 
den setback. Angorstine went on talk¬ 
ing with sudden urgency. 

“Either we act now or never! You’re 
in charge of the American campaign 
and Standish left everything ready. 
Our agents are everywhere, ready to set 
those bombs going down five miles just 
as you ordered. All key points are cov¬ 
ered. In other parts of the world every¬ 
thing is ready too. The Cause can blast 
the neutrals wide open. The war can 
end in a few months, Kronheim, and 
the Cause can be victorious!” 

“It’s forcing my hand,” Kronheim 
muttered, gazing at the man’s square, 
brutal face. 

“If the authorities force it you’re 
done. Act! Give me the word and in 
three days we will be well away. Give 
me an appointed time for the planes to 
move, for the bombs to explode, for the 
defense units to be immobilized. Too 
late America will realize that in neu¬ 
trality she has found destruction. The 
Mane bomb will bring democracy and 
all the idiocy it stands for smashing 
into the dust!” 

Kronheim’s jaws squared suddenly. 
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“Very well^ Angorstine—get busy! 
Time the bombs for explosion six hours 
after sinking below ground surface. 
Time the entire movement of forces for 
midnight, three days hence. I’ll move 
to the underground headquarters. In 
the meantime I will contact Europe and 
make sure they give our move their 
blessing at headquarters. That’s all.” 

“That day for which we have fought 
and struggled and bled is very near,” 
Angorstine mused, smiling twistedly. 
“So very near.” 


CHAPTER III 
Domination 


A S Stanley Wade began to get the 
reports of his men operating the 
^ Federal dragnet cast across the 
United States he began to discover 
things that completely backed up Rita 
Turner’s vehement assertions. It 
seemed quite unbelievable, and yet— 

“Agents of European power every¬ 
where,” Wade breathed, looking 
through the papers on his desk. “The 
whole country’s infested with them! 
Spies! Spies who believe the force they 
worship can rule the world.” He looked 
up at the worried faces of the men of 
the Intelligence Department, the po¬ 
lice, the Customs, and other depart¬ 
ments of public security. 

“We have only ourselves to blame, 
gentlemen,” Wade went on in a low 
voice. “It is as Mrs. Turner said; we 
have taken too much for granted. We 
allowed Kronheim to continue his work, 
all unsuspecting. We never realized 
that the Consolidated Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, the Blue Oil Combine, the In¬ 
ternational Federation, and God knows 
how many other big enterprises, were 
connected with and controlled by 
Kronheim himself. He spreads his 


devilish tentacles all over the coun¬ 
try.” 

“Just what do we do?” one of the rep¬ 
resentatives asked anxiously. 

“Do? We’ve got to round up all 
these agents and the rings they control. 
In the meantime I’m referring the mat¬ 
ter to the President himself. This is 
too big for one man to handle. I’ve got 
to have a parole for Turner, too. He 
knows plenty and can probably help us. 
The rest is up to you to work on as 
you see fit. Go to it.” 

Thereafter wires began to buzz. 
Federal experts took fast planes in vari¬ 
ous directions: some went to Wash¬ 
ington. The whole law machine of the 
United States went to work in grim 
earnest. In spite of an elastic censor¬ 
ship clamping the press some of the 
news seeped through to a wondering 
public. 

The Clarion wanted to know—CAN 
WAR STRIKE HERE? But it could 
not definitely answer its own question 
because of lack of facts, and since the 
radio networks were forced to use hush- 
hush methods also there was no expla¬ 
nation from that end either, 

Rolf Kronheim, fully alive to the 
situation, worked ceaselessly. Hour by 
hour there came through the multiple 
strands of his web a series of reports 
collected by Angorstine. Vital centers 
were already in hand. Bombs, accur¬ 
ately timed, were ready for midnight 
and in the desired positions. Along 
every coast, in every public utility, in 
armament works, depots. Government 
offices themselves: throughout the 
length and breadth of the continent 
the ruthless undercover power of a 
warring regime was at work to smash 
this, the greatest of all democratic 
States. 

On that third day the hours, fateful 
indeed for still puzzled Americans, 
crept onwards and the shadow deep¬ 
ened over peace. Inevitably news 
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leaked out. There were hints of light¬ 
ning war, invasion by long distance 
bombers, submarine attack-—probably 
everything was thought of except de¬ 
struction from within. 

Certainly nobody thought of self¬ 
sinking bombs—except Val Turner. 
His parole granted by extraordinary 
Board meeting, he thought of the Mane 
bombs as he sat in the Government 
plane whirling him from Alcatraz island 
across the continent to New York. 

“Say, it’s dark down there,” he ob¬ 
served, and his guard nodded grimly. 

“Yeah. Black out in force. Just a 
precaution. Something blowing up, I 
guess.” 

“I suppose,” Val said, “you don’t 
know what the Federal Authorities pa¬ 
roled me for?” 

“Even if I did know it’s not my job 
to say anything. I was ordered to col¬ 
lect and deliver. The rest is up to In¬ 
spector Wade, You’ll find out every¬ 
thing when we hit New York.” 

Val became silent. He pretty well 
guessed why he was wanted. He knew 
that nothing short of national necessity 
and his knowledge of Kronheim could 
have gotten him parole so soon. He 
sat turning the matter over in his mind, 
gazing on the darkness outside. 

pVEN New York itself was partially 
blacked out. The public in gen¬ 
eral, baffled by the sudden serious turn 
in events and lack of decisive news, 
seemed to be thronging the gloomy 
streets. The police car had to siren its 
way through seething crowds to Fed¬ 
eral headquarters. 

Inside the building Wade’s office was 
brilliantly lighted. He looked tired and 
worried, had his coat off to his task. In 
the office were officials and, in the far 
corner, Rita Turner herself. She sprang 
to her feet as Val entered. 

Wade allowed them their brief, 
earnest greeting, then he said curtly. 


“Turner, it looks as though your 
story to your wife here told us plenty 
we didn’t know about. I sent for you 
to give us more details. Granting there 
is time to act on them, that is.” 

“Sure. How much do you want to 
know? Kronheim is an enemy agent, 
a master organizer—” 

“Yes, yes, I know all about that. Do 
you know the names of any of his 
agents?” 

Val shook his head. “Afraid not. 
Every man and woman working for 
him secretly had a number. I used to 
think they were contract numbers until 
I got to thinking things over in prison. 
Then it dawned on me that they must 
be agents—” 

“How many?” 

“The numbers went up to ninety-two 
thousand.” 

Wade threw up his hands and gazed 
around. “There we are, gentlemen! 
From these reports here I calculated 
around ninety thousand men and 
women in the pay of foreign power. 
Some of them—most of them—are sup¬ 
posed to be good living American citi¬ 
zens. At any rate they seek shelter 
under our flag. They are employees of 
Kronheim — his trusted workers. Sa¬ 
boteurs, spies—rats!” he shouted sav¬ 
agely. “For months—for two years in 
fact, since the war began in Europe, 
Kronheim has been at work arranging 
for the total destruction of America. 
Through a slip up Turner here got a 
clue. In a few days we have tried to 
catch up on the greatest organized ef¬ 
fort to destroy a country ever yet made. 
I don’t see how we’re to do it. We 
can’t rope in ninety thousand suspects 
in a few hours or days.” 

“Get Kronheim himself — he’s the 
chief,” Turner urged. 

“Knowing Kronheim is guilty is one 
thing: proving it is another,” Wade re¬ 
torted. “He is fenced in by a wall of 
legal network which would require 
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weeks of intensified effort to break 
down. We’re working on it, never fear. 
We’ve collected some of the agents and 
pinned them down to confessions. 
We’ve got something, but not by any 
means enough. That’s where you come 
in, Turner. You’ve got to recall every 
detail of your employment with Kron- 
heim. You must—” 

Wade swung around as the phone 
buzzed. His face assumed various ex¬ 
pressions as he listened. He kept nod¬ 
ding dazedly, then with a faint grunt of 
acknowledgment he put the instrument 
back. 

“Intelligence Department,” he an¬ 
nounced. “A report has just been re¬ 
ceived that two hundred heavy bomb¬ 
ing planes have been seen massed on 
an airfield near Dayton in Ohio.” 

“But—but we’ve no plane concentra¬ 
tions there!” cried the Air Ministry 
expert. 

“That’s the point,” Wade said slowly. 
“This news has been despatched to all 
defense points and the next orders will 
come from the Ministry of War. Those 
planes are not ours! That speaks for 
itself. They have been brought from 
some secret factory, probably under¬ 
ground, near Dayton. It is not coin¬ 
cidence that the Ropa Engineering 
Works is situated in Dayton, par¬ 
ticularly since the Ropa works is owned 
by the Kronheim Trust. There are 
twenty Kronheim interests scattered in 
all parts of America. If one factory 
secretly produces two hundred planes 
the rest is simple arithmetic. Twenty 
factories—two hundred bombers each 
—four thousand planes! And not one 
of them ours! ” 

“You mean,” Turner said slowly, 
“that we’re too late?” 

“Yes.” Wade thumped his desk 
helplessly. “This thing has been going 
on too long. We got wind of it too late. 
Tonight America finds the war right on 
her own doorstep.” 


“And of course our defense units will 
be asleep?” demanded the Air Ministry 
expert. “Our army will be paralyzed? 
We’ll let this attack be a walkover?” 

TV 7 ADE walked wearily to the win- 
dow and gazed outside on the dark 
bulk of the metropolis. “I don’t know,” 
he replied slowly. “I have no real idea 
yet how far the Kronheim virus has 
penetrated into our national system.” 

He shrugged, glanced at his watch. 
It was exactly midnight. 

“We’d better—” he started to say, 
then suddenly the office light went out. 
Coupled with the blackness outside the 
dark was pitchy. 

“What the devil—?” exploded one of 
the men. “What is it? Blackout regu¬ 
lation from the powerhouse? May be 
a fused lamp.” 

He had hardly finished speaking be¬ 
fore a tremendous concussion, deep- 
seated and heavy, rolled through the 
night. Far away towards the harbors 
flames split the ebony darkness as ma¬ 
sonry and steel went skywards in a 
ragged column. Not a moment later 
there was a second explosion of like 
force—and then two more. In the 
space of as many minutes no less than 
six fires were blazing in different direc¬ 
tions, crimsoning the metropolis in 
lurid brilliance. 

“Sabotage!” shouted the air official 
hoarsely, staring out. “A given signal 
for sabotage! Explosives!” 

“Mane bombs,” snapped Turner, 
holding his wife tightly. “Mane bombs 
at a tremendous depth filled with super¬ 
powerful explosive.” 

“Any way of dealing with ’em?” 
Wade demanded. 

“Not that I know of. They’re a sci¬ 
entific product and the only two men 
who might have controlled them— 
Standish and Mane himself — are 
dead.” 

There was a sudden stir in the office. 
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The officials left hurriedly for their 
various departments. Outside, pande¬ 
monium was rising. People were run¬ 
ning and shouting, sirens were wailing. 
Out in the harbor ships hooted stri¬ 
dently. 

“Listen!” Rita Turner exclaimed 
suddenly. “Listen!” 

Above the rattle and din from below 
there came a dull beating, droning 
sound, growing increasingly louder— 
then in the center of the city, right in 
the middle of the ring of fires, a bomb 
exploded with appalling violence. 

“It’s an air raid!” Rita screamed. 
“Bombing planes!” 

Wade and Val stared out of the win¬ 
dow just in time to see a black fleet 
moving slowly across the starlit heaven. 
. . . Another whine—and another tre¬ 
mendous explosion. A building in the 
distance belched outward and vanished 
in the smother. 

“Why don’t the defense units do 
something?” Rita shouted. “Why don’t 
they? There are no searchlights—no 
antiaircraft! Where is everybody? 
Are we to stand here and be shot at?” 

“Down!” Val snapped suddenly, and 
he pulled his wife and Wade to the floor 
violently. A second later a bomb ex¬ 
ploded on the building opposite, rocked 
the Federal building and sent a cascade 
of glass hurtling across the office floor. 
Crackling flames roared to heaven from 
across the street and added their glare 
to the tumult. 

' I 'HE bombing planes were clearly 
visible now, painted dark gray, with 
the European Ensign on wings and 
body. They were circling, intent on 
bombing New York and nothing else. 
And still there was no sign of antiair¬ 
craft fire or interceptor fighting planes. 

“Why?” Rita groaned, shuddering. 

“Obvious, isn’t it?” Val asked her. 
“Kronheim has obviously used Mane 
bombs to blow up the industrial and 


defense points of the country. The de¬ 
struction of the power houses put out 
the lights. The air bases, the soldiers’ 
barracks, the mobile headquarters— 
all the lot mined and destroyed. Pos¬ 
sibly he may have men of his own to 
take over the antiaircraft units and 
they won’t fire on their own planes. 
The whole scheme is a masterpiece of 
deviltry.” 

“That’s how I figure it,” Wade 
breathed. “I knew tonight when I got 
that last phone call that we were 
beaten. Those planes spelt the end. 
Beaten by a continent three thousand 
miles across the ocean. Maybe we de¬ 
serve it.” 

“A few of the American defense units 
will be bound to get busy,” Val mused. 
“Not every defense sector and soldier 
in the United States can be incapaci¬ 
tated. That isn’t feasible. And the 
ships round the coasts—they’ll do 
plenty.” 

“Yeah? What? They can only shell 
towns, and that way they’ll kill more 
Americans than enemy.” 

“But terror bombing of civilians 
doesn’t decide a war! It demands land 
forces to seize a country.” 

“I rather think Kronheim will have 
thought of that,” Wade grunted. First, 
terror bombing to smash morale—then 
his agents to hold key-centers which 
control light, water, electricity, phone 
communication, radio, air service, food. 
Huh! Get rid of the idea that you have 
to conquer a country with infantry. 
Turner. It can be done by clever plan¬ 
ning when you’ve a brain like Kron- 
heim’s.” 

Wade got slowly to his feet and 
glanced up at the planes as they droned 
to the east of the fire-racked city. 

“They’ve headed away for the mo¬ 
ment,” he said. “Now’s our chance to 
get moving. Safest place is down the 
subway at the corner. Come on.” 

He wrenched open the door and the 
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two fled after him through the deserted 
smoke-filled building. In two minutes 
they had reached the street, found it 
packed with struggling, shouting peo¬ 
ple, some of them with blood streaming 
down their faces, others searching fran¬ 
tically amidst fallen debris. 

“Down here!” Wade snapped—and 
the three of them joined the mad, jos¬ 
tling throng crushing down the subway 
entrance. 

THE spirit of Dr. Mane must have 
viewed the results of his self-sinking 
bomb with bitter condemnation. Timed 
to perfection and released at the vast 
depth specified by Kronheim, they per¬ 
formed their appalling work with 
crushing thoroughness. 

In dozens of key points the industrial 
and defensive centers of the United 
States crashed inwards into raging 
mines of smoke and flame. In other 
parts whole army training grounds and 
national militia headquarters vanished 
into the earth. There were cases where 
spouting jets of lava hurled from below 
killed and maimed far more people than 
the actual bomb disaster. As Kron¬ 
heim had planned, none of his agents 
was caught. Once they had started 
their particular lot of bombs sinking 
they vanished to take their place some¬ 
where else in the merciless machine of 
domination now fully under way. In 
the main the agents scattered to anti¬ 
aircraft units to force the Americans 
in charge to hold their fire. Kronheim 
was counting on air power and destruc¬ 
tion of defensives for his first move, and 
the power of agents for the second and 
decisive blow. 

'"PHROUGH Canadian radio the 
world heard of the sudden on¬ 
slaught on the United States in stunned 
amazement or Satanic delight, depend¬ 
ing on who was the listener. In Eng¬ 
land, still holding its own with a rigid 


defense system and inexorable control 
of aliens, there was literal peace and 
quiet compared to what was happening 
in America. 

But London voiced its horror 
through Parliament as the American 
destruction went on unabated. An 
R.A.F. air fleet would leave at once to 
lend assistance. 

Kronheim had waited for the move. 
Through his network the word was 
passed on. England had depleted it¬ 
self to aid America: now was the time 
to strike them a crushing blow. Agents 
began to move secretly through the 
ports despite the inexorable attention 
of the Customs. . . . 

The United States, assisted after the 
first few hours by all the strength of 
Canada, who poured her air force over 
the borders, fought madly to regain bal¬ 
ance from the sledgehammer blow— 
but, relying on the theory that lightning 
attack is the key to victory, Kronheim 
pressed on. His planes continued their 
onslaught. Destruction rained from 
the sky on every big city. Still explod¬ 
ing Mane bombs took charges of all 
points of opposition. Canada, her at¬ 
tention diverted, failed to detect agents 
at work with further bombs within her 
own borders. 

The United States’ antiaircraft units 
came into action at last—but agents 
controlled them. Not European but 
Canadian planes were shot down. Here 
and there a Kronheim bomber was 
destroyed by surviving antiaircraft 
crews: here and there death or victory 
fighters, both American and Canadian, 
plunged to the attack. Futilely, 

By day, by night, through hours that 
seemed hewn out of Hell itself, the bat¬ 
tle raged, Kronheim directing opera¬ 
tions by radio from his specially de¬ 
vised underground shelter far under the 
now demolished Trust edifice. 

Little by little the remaining fighters 
for democracy realized they were strug- 
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gling against an all-powerful enemy. 
Depleted in airplane supplies by reason 
of the European conflict draining their 
resources they had not the reserves nec¬ 
essary to keep up with Kronheim and 
his hidden factories. As fast as a Kron¬ 
heim plane was destroyed two appeared 
to take its place. 

Of the French and British planes 
sent over the Atlantic only half the 
number arrived. The rest were inter¬ 
cepted by European long distance fight¬ 
ers and enemy warships placed in the 
Atlantic for such an offensive. 

Two weeks passed. The intensity of 
the battle began to cool off. Dead and 
wounded thousands lay in the smoky 
skeleton ruins of the American cities. 
Those who were still alive crept about 
helplessly in blank fear of what was 
coming next. There seemed to be men 
marching everywhere now: death from 
the sky seemed to have ceased. Just 
men, armed, with grimly determined 
faces. 

Many of them were Americans obey¬ 
ing new orders. They sent the wounded 
to makeshift hospitals and had the dead 
loaded into trucks. But everything 
they did seemed to be at the point of 
the gun, and the dazed civilians obeyed 
because there was nothing else for it. 
What did seem significant was that all 
the men wore armlets—the armlet of 
European power. 


CHAPTER IV 
Camp 4 


V AL TURNER and Rita, hun¬ 
gry and exhausted, were wan¬ 
dering with the rest of the sur¬ 
vivors through the bomb-shattered me¬ 
tropolis when armletted officials at last 
caught up with them. What had hap¬ 
pened to Stanley Wade was problemati¬ 


cal. Probably he was dead. The de¬ 
struction of the subway had sent Val 
and Rita pelting for safety through a 
crumbling inferno of bricks and steel. 
They had a confused memory of living 
through a nightmare of explosions, of 
missing death or serious injury by 
inches, then finally of a gradual abate¬ 
ment in the onslaught. By the time 
they were captured they were too 
weary, physically and mentally, to 
speak. 

With hundreds of others they were 
thrust into a ruthlessly ransacked store 
doing service as a prison. Perhaps it 
was days, perhaps weeks, during which 
they were fed on dry bread and water. 
Then one by one their dispirited col¬ 
leagues were drafted off by the arm¬ 
letted men to parts unknown. Finally 
it came to their turn. 

“Names?” the official inquired brief¬ 
ly. 

Val gave them coldly and the man 
consulted his list. His eyes seemed to 
brighten a little. 

“Our Commander must see you im¬ 
mediately.” 

“Kronheim, eh?” Val’s smile was 
cynical in his blond beard. 

“Naturally. Get moving!” 

“And you call yourself an Ameri¬ 
can!” Val whispered, clenching his 
fists. “By God, if ever there was a 
traitor—” 

“Not every man in America is a 
democrat,” the official retorted. “Pol¬ 
icies change, and with them—people. 
Now move!” 

“Come on,” Rita urged. “You can’t 
argue with a gun, Val. . . .” 

He hesitated and then shrugged his 
heavy shoulders. The official piloted 
them through files of wearily standing 
men and women to a part of the city 
that had been Wall Street. Entering 
by an inlet of steel and concrete they 
passed through a narrow passage and 
so finally to a wide underground room 
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with its own little power house for light 
and radio. 

Kronheim sat at his desk. It was lit¬ 
tered with maps and papers. At the 
rear stood the scrub-headed Angor- 
stine, his lips pouting cushions. The 
electric clock on the wall made an un¬ 
godly halo for his skull. 

“The Turners/’ announced the guard 
briefly, then with a salute he turned 
and went out. 

Kronheim looked up with his icy blue 
eyes. His lips smiled. 

“So you did not die after all,” he 
murmured. “Well, how truly remark¬ 
able! And, in a way, most providen¬ 
tial.” 

“You can skip the build-up, Kron¬ 
heim,” Val snapped. 

Kronheim still smiled. “I gave spe¬ 
cial orders that if you were found alive 
you were to be brought to me. Your— 
er—honesty in giving your own names 
has saved you from a firing squad, 
probably. Practically all enemies of 
the new regime are being lined up and 
shot.” 

“What’s different about us?” Val 
blazed. “Neither of us have anything 
in common with you and your bunch of 
cut-throats. I speak for my wife, of 
course, as well as myself.” 

The girl nodded her head slowly. 

“Shooting,” Kronheim said, “is the 
quick way out. It is due to you. Turner, 
because you escaped prison regime by 
reason of the recent change in Amer¬ 
ican affairs. I am a just man, however. 
I have decided you shall return to pris¬ 
on, but certain new regulations will be 
enforced upon you. Your wife, because 
of her complicity with you in getting 
your rightful sentence of death com¬ 
muted to life sentence, will also go to 
prison. ... I don’t want to kill you 
because I think it a fitting punishment 
that you should Jive long enough to see 
the changes that are going to come to 
America. . . . 


“All over this country labor camps 
are being set up. Those capable of 
work will be drafted to them. The new 
European America will be built . . . 
and you two will help to build it! Ev¬ 
ery time you stumble the lash will re¬ 
mind you that there can be only one 
master and one mind. You will realize 
that you are one of the masses—you 
will even remember perhaps that you 
both tried once to cross me! You were 
both prepared to die for democracy. 
Perhaps that chance will still be yours.” 

DOTH Val and Rita kept silent. 

They were appalled by the vision 
that had risen before them—the scene 
of a free America trampled underfoot 
by merciless oppression. 

“So you have nothing to say?” 
Kronheim asked in surprise. He got 
to his feet and pointed to a vast world- 
map on the wall. “See how we are pro¬ 
gressing?” he inquired, his eyes glint¬ 
ing. “Through war we have gained 
half of Europe. France and Spain are 
being broken down by the Mane bombs. 
Other bombs are at work in Southern 
Europe and in Russia. America we 
have already mastered: Canada will be 
next. Great Britain is cracking. Once 
it was said that world conquest was im¬ 
possible. . . . Maybe it was right at 
the time: it was the Mane bomb that 
made such a cause possible. One sci¬ 
entist gave us the world—the world of 
power, the control of Mankind to cer¬ 
tain tasks, which is as it should be. 
Free thinking is a dangerous weapon 
for the masses. They do not know how 
to use it.” 

If Kronheim expected a furious out¬ 
burst from Val he was disappointed. 
Instead Val said, “And you think we’re 
going to lie down under it? You’re 
idiot enough to believe you can rule 
everything and meet with no opposi¬ 
tion? O. K.—try it! Dr. Mane gave 
you bombs . . . but perhaps that 
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wasn’t all he gave you.” 

“Meaning?” Kronheim snapped, 
a memory of Standish flashing across 
his brain. 

Val only smiled through his beard. 
Kronheim snapped his fingers. 

“Take them out. Labor duty. 
Camp 4.” 

He watched them go, in the grip of 
soldiers, then Angorstine said. 

“You’re not letting that fool Turner 
upset you, surely? If we have been al¬ 
lowed to get this far by whatever is sup¬ 
posed to hold the world in its fist it is 
sufficient assurance that we are right. 
Might is right! We have proved it. 
Look here . . .?” 

With a satisfied smJle he handed 
over a typewritten sheet. 

“The Mane bombs are working 
everywhere,” he breathed. “Naples is 
undermined, so are most parts of Lon¬ 
don. The capitals of the Orient, of the 
Far North and South. India. The 
Day is very near, Kronheim.” 

“What’s this?” Kronheim asked 
curtly. He did not seem to have heard 
a word of his aide’s lustful vaporings. 
He was looking at a totally different 
report. 

“That?” Angorstine looked sur¬ 
prised. “Why, nothing. Just the de¬ 
tails of a lava flow from near San Fran¬ 
cisco. One of the Mane bomb pits 
started it.” 

“Did, eh?” Kronheim’s eyes nar¬ 
rowed. “We hit a volcanic seam?” 

“Possibly. One runs right under 
America near Frisco. Had a lot to do 
with the 1906 earthquake, I under¬ 
stand. But what of it—?” 

“I want a geologist,” Kronheim said 
slowly. “I don’t care what term he’s 
serving, who he is, but get one. There 
are some things I want to know right 
away. Give the order to the camps, 
too. Find somebody with a good 
physiography knowledge. 

“But—” 


“Ge# one!” Kronheim yelled. 

Angorstine frowned and went out 
scratching his head. An echo of the 
murdered Standish was ringing through 
Kronheim’s barbaric brain. 

A WEEK went by in Labor Camp 4 
before Val and Rita fully realized what 
they were up against. Though sep¬ 
arated during working hours they 
found ways and means, as did the 
others, of getting together in the off 
hours. The guard made no attempt to 
stop the union. There was no way of 
escape from within the railed inclosure 
anyway. Electrification of all barriers 
was possible at a moment’s notice. 

Day work meant ten hours of inces¬ 
sant hard labor in building up the ruins 
Kronheim’s air fleet had created. The 
former American style of skyscrapers 
was, it appeared, to be excluded now in 
favor of long squat edifices of a new 
principle. 

In one week Val found out plenty. 
Most of the camp guards were Euro¬ 
peans with a good knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish. Not all of them were brutal at 
heart, though they obviously had to 
obey orders. The laxest man of the lot 
was the Captain of the Guard, rather 
too old for his job. Val was sur¬ 
prised to find that whip and gun seemed 
spared quite a lot, even though the ten 
hours labor was enforced on all men 
and women from 14 to 60. To exchange 
views on the regulations was to ask for 
death, but deep in Val’s mind was a 
growing fury for the slavery, a fury 
fanned every time he saw his wife’s 
drawn, weary face through the barbed 
wire at a quiet end of the two camps. 

“Where is it ail going to end, Val?” 
she asked him hopelessly, one night. 
“The whole country—and probably the 
whole world before long—mowed down 
and sacrificed to power? It isn’t sane! 
It just can’t obtain. So many against 
so few.” 
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“That isn’t it,” he said gravely. 
“The few have the power and the many 
have not ...” 

‘HEY were both mute for a moment 

or two, looking at each other in the 
glare of the floodlights. Around them 
roared the eternal propaganda from the 
loudspeakers. As usual they spouted 
tales of conquest; some of it true, and 
the rest of it at variance with the facts 
Val had heard by word of mouth. It 
was these little items drifting from the 
lips of oppressed prisoners that inter¬ 
ested him most. 

“May be revolt yet,” he whispered 
presently. “The Captain is pretty 
stupid. There’s probably a way around 
him. There is another thing, too. You 
remember me telling Kronheim that 
Mane probably gave him something 
more than bombs?” 

Rita nodded quickly. Val’s face, 
shaven clean like his head, was grinning 
bitterly. 

“It wasn’t just talk,” he breathed. 
“The further Kronheim and his Euro¬ 
pean masters and agents sink the world 
into destruction by the indiscriminate 
use of Mane bombs, the nearer comes 
the end of the whole damned control.” 

“Why? How?” 

Val glanced hurriedly round, leaned 
closer through the wire. 

“Those bombs, as we know, have 
been sunk five miles down. Reports 
have come through from different 
sources that they have done more than 
just blast a mine in the earth. They 
have released volcanic matter—even in 
America here which is not definitely in 
the volcanic zone ... I figured such a 
thing would happen because when I 
was in Alcatraz I spent my off time 
reading geology books from the prison 
library. One of them said volcanic 
seams start at three miles down or less. 
Read the books specially as a matter 
of fact thinking I might do something 


about it if I got out of jail. I figured 
using Mane bombs for the very pur¬ 
poses Kronheim accidentally found. 
Only I figured it out to bring us vic¬ 
tory. He’s sowing world destruction— 
only the mug doesn’t know it yet.” 

“But how do a few volcanic seams 
upset this regime?” Rita asked breath¬ 
lessly. 

“It’s not just that: it’s how long they 
continue that counts. Once you start 
breaking the seals on the earth’s in¬ 
ner forces you’re letting out Trouble. 
Kronheim’s started a juggernaut roll¬ 
ing over the world—” 

“Move on there!” 

The girl was suddenly swung aside 
by 200 pounds of female granite. At 
the same moment Val found himself 
pushed away by one of his own guards. 
He wandered off, hands in pockets, and 
presently found himself facing the un¬ 
dersized figure of Bilworthy. 

Bilworthy’s eyes had the bright lit¬ 
tle gleam of a rat’s. He gave a slow 
smile as he hoarded the smoke of a 
prized cigarette end in his throat. 

“Tellin’ your wife plenty, weren’t 
you?” he asked dryly. 

“So what?” Val eyed him bitterly. 
“What the hell were you doing listen¬ 
ing?” 

“Why not? Don’t we all pick up 
news?” Bilworthy grinned the wider 
and smoke escaped from his stained 
teeth. He went away scratching his 
whiskery, receding skin. 

Val looked after him through nar¬ 
rowed eyes. Three times he had en¬ 
countered the slimy little prisoner 
poking his nose where it was not 
wanted. There was something about 
him that got thoroughly up Val’s back. 

With an involuntary shudder he 
turned away to listen to the propaganda 
and cull from it what facts he could. 
In between the lines he learned plenty. 
Vesuvius was in violent eruption, for 
one thing, and hindering war activity. 
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The Bay of Naples was in the midst of 
the greatest lava discharge in history. 
In England an extinct volcano in the 
Cumberland mountains had returned to 
life and was belching fire and destruc¬ 
tion for nearly fifty miles over the war- 
racked island. China was suffering 
from earthquakes. In America the 
stubborn lava flow from the Frisco 
crater was if anything getting worse. 

The facts were all treated lightly in 
the broadcast, but for Val they reg¬ 
istered right on the button. He 
lounged in a corner of the camp ground 
and grinned to himself, and the guard 
who moved him on wondered vaguely 
what the hell there was to be amused 
about. 

HATEVER plans were afoot for 
a revolt received an untimely 
check the following morning when it 
was found Camp 4 had a new Captain 
of the Guard. 

Val and his fellow prisoners saw the 
man for the first time at the line-up for 
building detail. Unlike his lax prede¬ 
cessor this individual insisted on pre- 
. liminary inspection of his charges first. 
He walked slowly down the line with 
his hands on his hips. 

He was big, possibly six feet three, 
with the shoulders and neck of a prize 
bullock. His uniform was smart, his 
boots polished like mirrors. His cap 
he wore at an angle on his shaven head. 
His face had square jaws and high 
cheekbones. His mouth slanted per¬ 
petually as he talked to reveal a line 
of magnificent teeth. His eyes were 
blue—a cold hard blue with more than 
a hint of the devil in them. 

“There’s been too much sentiment 
around here,” he shouted, walking 
along slowly. “Too much!” He 
looked at the passive faces keenly and 
his short whip swung at his hip. “But 
it’s going to change from now on! I’ve 
been a soldier all my life. See? I 


know what men need to make ’em work, 
and that’s discipline! Discipline! And 
you’ll get it from me! We’re building 
an Empire here and you dogs will work 
your ten hours a day to the full while 
I’m in charge. Ten hours—no more, 
no less. I know my duty, and I do it! 
I am Abel Granvort, your new Cap¬ 
tain of the Guard, better known as 
‘Ox.’ Later on you’ll find out why! 
All right, Sergeant Mead, take over . .. 
On your way! March! ” 

The file fell into line with the gudrds 
around them. But as Val went past Ox 
shot out his hand and whirled him to 
one side. 

“Not you,” he said briefly. “I want 
a word with you. Turner.” 

Val waited, eyeing the man steadily. 

“So you think Leader Kronheim is 
digging his own grave, do you?” Ox 
asked slowly. 

Val’s eyes traveled to the undersized 
back of Bilworthy as he tramped away 
with the others. 

“I spoke!” Ox bellowed. 

“I heard you,” Val said calmly, turn¬ 
ing back to him. “I guess Bilworthy’s 
been shooting off his mouth again, eh? 
Amazing what some people will do to 
try and get others into trouble . . . 
To answer your question, I do think 
Kronheim and his whole corrupt bunch 
are heading for trouble. Want to make 
something of it?” 

Ox said briefly. “Come with me! 
March — one, two , . .” His shiny 
boots set the pace through the dust. 

Val found himself taken to camp 
headquarters. Ox left him and stood 
aside at pokerlike attention. Kron¬ 
heim was present with the inevitable 
thick-lipped Angorstine. 

Kronheim came straight to the point. 
“Last night, Turner, I understand that 
you had a conversation with your wife 
amounting pretty close to treason. That 
was why I had the guard tightened up 
and put Captain Granvort in charge ... 
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You had the impudence to tell your wife 
that we are destroying our regime by 
our own hand. What have you to 
say?” 

“Nothing,” Val answered coldly. 

“You realize I could have you flogged 
and then shot? And your wife, too?” 

AT that Ox stepped forward stiffly. 

“I submit, sir, that the woman had 
nothing to do with it,” he said briefly. 
“She was the recipient of information, 
involuntarily, and not the giver. There¬ 
fore, according to military regulations 
she—” 

“Damn you, man, shut up!” Kron- 
heim roared. “Get back to your place 
and don’t speak until you’re told. . . . 
Now you!” He swung back to Val. “I 
could kill both you and your wife, but 
instead if you will give me some in¬ 
formation I will spare you both and see 
that you have lighter duties.” 

“We don’t want any favors, Kron- 
heim . . Val paused and shook his 
head. “At least I don’t: but I have my 
wife to think of. What do you want to 
know?” 

“Geologists and scientists are hard 
to find,” Kronheim said grimly. “Many 
of them have been disposed of—but 
you seem to know something. It is 
common knowledge that severe volcanic 
eruptions are taking place everywhere, 
and my European masters have de¬ 
manded to know how these troubles can 
be stopped. They blame me because I 
instituted the Mane bomb. Earthquakes 
and landslides are seriously impeding 
army operations. Heavy fogs are be¬ 
ginning to cover the seas from the in¬ 
tense heat at the ocean floor. That 
hinders air work. Rivers, filled with 
flowing lava are drying up . . . You 
told your wife you read of the possi¬ 
bility of all this while you were in 
prison. In that case you may know how 
to stop it?” 

“In other words, you’re in a spot?” 


“Answer my question!” 

“O.K.—there’s no way to stop it. If 
there was I would tell you—not because 
I’ve any regard for you but in the in¬ 
terests of all human beings. You sank 
the Mane bombs too deep, that’s all. 
Later on, seams will open in the ocean 
beds and the fun will start in real 
earnest. Sea will pour into the gaps. 
Immense steam pressure will gather 
underground and blow chasms in the 
earth . . .” Val paused and smiled 
bitterly. “What you and your blasted 
butchers actually started was the end 
of the world! You’re getting the world, 
sure, just as you wanted—and you’ll 
perish in it, horribly, like the rest of us. 
But for the rest of us it doesn’t matter 
much because death is preferable to 
being ruled by you and yours.” 

If Kronheim was disturbed he did 
not show it. His voice was hard as 
steel when he spoke again. “You mean 
you won’t help us?” 

“I’ve told you the truth. Take it or 
leave it.” 

“I don’t believe you,” he said. He 
turned back to Ox. “Return him to 
camp and deliver twenty-five lashes to 
the prisoner each day for a week. Do 
it yourself. At the end of that time he 
may choose to speak more freely. For 
the moment his wife will escape the 
lash: later I may not be so lenient. It’s 
up to you. Turner . . .” 

“You damnable, blasted—” Val 
started to say, then Ox whirled him out¬ 
side. 

“Wait a minute!” Val shouted, tear¬ 
ing himself free. “I’ve got things to tell 
that granite-faced hyena! I—” 

“Move!” Ox commanded inexorably, 
whipping out his gun. “Quick march— 
one, two!” 

Helplessly Val turned and marched 
back to the workers on the building job. 
Once there he waited for the shirt to be 
ripped from his back and the flogging 
to commence. 
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“Well, what in blazes are you wait¬ 
ing for?” Ox roared. 

Val turned in amazement. “But 
Kronheim said—” 

“To work!” Ox commanded. “Kron¬ 
heim ordered me to flog you. Regula¬ 
tion 19 of a soldier’s duty says a Cap¬ 
tain can give orders but shall not 
execute them personally. That is for 
lesser ratings to do. Kronheim gave me 
an order I could not carry out ... I 
know my duty and I do it! But that 
won’t lave you doing your ten hours,” 
he finished with a sneer. “Ten hours— 
no more, no less! Get busy!” 

Val turned, astounded at the rigid 
adherence of the man to laws and regu¬ 
lations. He seemed to be a brute by 
nature with Clauses A to Z blazoned on 
his rugged being. Yet somehow he 
made Val smile. As he worked he 
studied him, standing motionless with 
feet apart and hands on hips, a twisted 
grin on his square face. 

Then Val looked at somebody else 
. . . Bilworthy. 


CHAPTER V 
The Ark 


N ot even the strangleholds of 
censorship or cooked news 
could entirely disguise the news 
leaking in in the days ensuing. A 
foggy steam settled over America and 
palled the Labor Camps completely. 
The guard was doubled to make escape 
impossible. Heat, too, smote the coun¬ 
try like a white-hot bar. Reports came 
in of Etna, Vesuvius, Stromboli, Fuji¬ 
yama, and other famous volcanoes go¬ 
ing full blast. Smoke and scorching 
dust from their vigorous craters was 
penetrating into the atmosphere and 
producing the most extraordinary sun¬ 
light whenever it was glimpsed. The 


sky seemed to be mixed with blue and 
magenta colorings through high dust 
film. 

From Italy came the news of the 
total destruction of Sardinia and Cor¬ 
sica through volcanic eruption. Molten 
lava pouring into the sea had turned 
the Bay of Naples into a death caldron, 
paralyzing shipping, giving up dead and 
bloated fish and driving poisonous 
fumes across the Italian and south 
European lands. The whole southern 
end of the Italian peninsula indeed 
seemed to be sinking under the scald¬ 
ing sea. 

In two places in the Atlantic fissures 
had occurred across the ocean floor 
creating incredible havoc. Swollen with 
Steam pressure, whole masses of ocean 
bed had blown up and driven a wilder¬ 
ness of raging steam and water before 
them. Earthquakes in mid-Europe and 
Asia, lava floods in parts of the Hima¬ 
layas which menaced India and vast 
parts of Mongolia, had started an 
exodus of refugees greater than that 
produced by the war itself. 

The already filled Labor Camps in 
the conquered countries began to swell 
to overflowing with unending streams of 
survivors from all manner of climes. 
In Camp 4 alone the course of orie day 
saw the addition of a thousand pris¬ 
oners, some of them darL-skinned men 
and women of the East who had caught 
the last surviving boats from their 
doomed lands and sought the apparent 
safety of the former United States, only 
to drop into the hands of human foes 
instead. . . . 

“WE HAVE got to revolt!” shouted 
one of the men in Val’s camp one night, 
when they were gathered in the narrow 
dormitory preparatory to “lights out” 
order. “You told us what caused it, 
Val—those damned Mane bombs! The 
whole world is cracking up—rivers and 
seas evaporating—and we sit here and 
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take it! We Ve got to smash this regime 
to save our own lives.” 

Val looked at the angry worker 
thoughtfully, then he said: 

“To revolt is the sure way to lose 
our lives, not save them, Hoyle.” 

“Then what do we do?” Hoyle spat 
out. “Sit here until we fry? The heat 
gets worse every day. We sweat and 
build and sweat some more, and that 
grinning swine of an Ox looks on and 
enjoys every minute of it! It can’t go 
on—” 

“Now listen, boys.” Val got to his 
feet, set-faced. “Listen to me a minute. 
I’ve told you the truth every time so 
far, haven’t I? I predicted ^is would 
happen though you doubted it at the 
time? Right?” 

“Yeah, sure,” admitted another. 
“But I agree with Hoyle that it’s time 
we got action against Kronheim. The 
war is finished now by this upheaval of 
Nature and Kronheim and his European 
big shots are left as the masters of the 
world quicker than they had figured.... 
Are we going to sit down to that?’* 

“For the time being, yes,” Val re¬ 
torted. “In a while these vast volcanic 
upheavals will cease—they are bound 
to find a new level. But in that time 
something will happen. Seas and rivers 
are evaporating at top speed—but did 
you stop to think where the steam is 
going? Not all of it is included in the 
world-mist. ...” 

“What’s that got to do with our re¬ 
volt?” Hoyle shouted. 

“Plenty! The conditions which ex¬ 
isted at the beginning of the world are 
being repeated through a blunder of 
Kronheim’s making! In the early days 
of the Earth vast heat drove colossal 
clouds of steam and vapor way out be¬ 
yond the atmospheric limits. It formed 
into a ring round the Earth, drawn into 
that position by centrifugal force. A 
vast, vapor girdle wrapped the Earth 
about as today the rings of Saturn girdle 


that giant planet.... Today, the driven 
steam from rivers and seas and lakes 
will do the same thing. The outer part 
of the ring will be frozen by space, the 
inner part still vapor by reason of the 
Earth’s heat. But after a while the 
girdle will be inevitably drawn back to 
Earth and will condense. . . 

“Then what?” asked Hoyle in a 
quieter voice. 

“The Deluge,” said Val gravely. “A 
world swept clean with only a few sur¬ 
vivors. That is where this insane drive 
for domination is going to end. . . . 
But there will be a few who can perhaps 
build anew on better lines.” 

•T^E men looked at one another with 
blank faces, then they started talk¬ 
ing all at once. They quieted again at 
the voice of a little, leathery-faced 
Mongolian who had been sitting pas¬ 
sively listening. He spoke perfect Eng¬ 
lish. 

“You are right, my young friend, but 
you put it badly,” he commented. 
“My name is Kang, by the way. I was 
driven here from Mongolia by disasters 
beyond the memory of man being again 
repeated. I foresaw long ago that the 
present happenings would repeat them¬ 
selves in a Deluge... .” 

He looked round on his listeners, 
smiled from his wizened visage. 

“It is a matter of geologic history 
that the vapors ascended while the earth 
was hot and cooled into the Deluge 
when the Earth cooled—just as they 
will do now. In Jupiter we behold to¬ 
day a water canopy round the planet in 
the form of cloud belts. So must Earth 
have looked once. Proof of the original 
Dehige is imprinted forever in the 
legends and histories of nations. . . .” 

“For instance?” Hoyle asked dryly. 

The Mongolian shrugged, “The 
Japanese Bible—the Kojiki —refers to 
a ‘floating bridge in heaven where live 
the Gods.’ On the other hand, Veruna 
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—which as all Sanskrit scholars know 
was the primitive Indian heaven of the 
Vedas—means when translated ‘watery 
Heaven.’ Again, Scandinavian history 
refers to a ‘bridge of heaven which 
broke through’—and does not your own 
orthodox Bible refer frequently to ‘the 
waters above and the waters below?’ 
Yes, there was a Deluge.” 

“Yeah,” Hoyle admitted blankly. 
“Guess you’re right at that.” 

There was a silence for a while. The 
words of the gnomelike intellectual had 
rather stunned them. Val was the first 
to recover. 

“From the rate at which evaporation 
has gone on,” he resumed, “it is possible 
that the return of the waters to Earth 
when the cooling off begins may pro¬ 
duce a flood which will cover the world! 
Even a rainfall of fifteen feet in the 
space of forty days and nights, like the 
early Deluge, would produce a flood 
transcending our imagination. And this 
one threatens to be even worse....” 

“ ‘I do bring a Flood of waters on 
the Earth’—Genesis, sixth chapter, 
seventeenth verse,” murmured the 
Mongolian, closing his eyes. 

“Yeah,, and what do we do?” Hoyle 
shouted. 

“We sit in this blasted hole and get 
trapped!” cried somebody else. 

“No,” Val said slowly. “We do what 
Noah did—and build an Ark!” 

He was conscious of a passing sur¬ 
prise at his own declaration. He had not 
even thought of the notion a moment 
before; now it seemed so logical and 
obvious. 

“This ain’t the time to get funny, 
Val!” Hoyle yelled. 

“I mean it,” Val cried earnestly. 
“We’re building edifices, aren’t we? 
What’s to prevent us building an edifice 
as an Ark instead of a building? That’s 
it! ” he went on keenly. “The buildings 
are all long, beetling ones, able to hold 
about five hundred people when empty. 


We’ll go on building, sure—but we’ll 
make the edifice movable and able to 
float when the water comes. Nobody 
—not even Ox—will notice the differ¬ 
ence. Outwardly there won’t be a dif¬ 
ference!” 

“Say, he’s got something there. ...” 

“It can’t miss. . . .” 

“You have a wise friend among you,” 
Kang observed calmly, opening his eyes 
again. “Heed him. He has the spirit 
and the energy of a leader. . . .” 

The grim-faced men nodded reso¬ 
lutely. Val looked at them earnestly in 
turn, read loyalty to him—until he came 
to the face of Bilworthy. As Val’s keen 
eyed gaze fell upon hirft Bil worthy 
turned and shambled off towards his 
crude bed. Val’s hand dropped on his 
shoulder. 

“Just a minute, Bilworthy!” Val 
swung the man round. “You squealed 
on me last time to Ox. I let it pass that 
time. But if you repeat one word of 
what’s gone on in here tonight I’ll get 
you. Understand?” 

“Now why should I—” Bilworthy be¬ 
gan to bluster. 

“Understand?” Val repeated om¬ 
inously. 

“Yes—yes, I understand.” Bilworthy 
turned away, scowling. Then the door 
opened and the guard came in vigor¬ 
ously. 

“Lights out, you scum! Step on it, 
there! Line up for search! ” 

YV 7HEN, some weeks later, the world- 
wrapping mists began to rise and 
there came reports of abating volcanic 
eruption, Kronheim began to breathe a 
little more freely . . . but not for long. 

With, Angorstine he decided to in¬ 
vestigate for himself the lack of fresh 
orders from European headquarters. 
And it was the airplane trip that 
rammed home the appalling truth into 
his brain. 

The Atlantic Ocean had dropped tre- 
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mendously in its level. Here and there 
ships were nosing through channels 
foreign to maritime knowledge. In 
other places vessels had broken their 
backs or lay beached and forlorn with 
their sides rusting. The British Isles, 
still filled with hurrying, desperate 
people in the war-cracked cities, were 
perched up like mountain tops a thou¬ 
sand feet or so above sea level. Cliffs 
never seen before had come to light. 

Europe provided its own explanation 
for lack of orders from G.H.Q. One 
half of the great European plain from 
mid-Russia to mid-Germany was noth¬ 
ing but a lava field, hardened now, from 
which poked the shattered remnants of 
buildings. People, in little bunches, 
were gathered around crude camps be¬ 
fore smoky fires. It was a glimpse of a 
primitive age. Civilization in Europe 
was ended. 

Dazed, too stunned to understand the 
portent of it all, Kronheim had the 
plane pilot continue the trip. By de¬ 
grees the whole globe was circum¬ 
navigated and the tale of tragedy un¬ 
reeled. Everywhere there seemed to 
be either lava-fields, dried up rivers, or 
depleted oceans. Shipping was obvi¬ 
ously doomed. Parts of the air were 
thick with either battering tempests or 
poisonous volcanic fumes. And occa¬ 
sionally through the driving reek there 
was a vision of a gray belt girdling the 
heavens. 

Very much sobered Kronheim re¬ 
turned to his American headquarters, 
still the same brick building atop the 
small hill overlooking the New York 
labor camps. 

“Angorstine,” he said slowly, “there 
is only one leader left in the Cause— 
and that is me. The others are dead. 
Obviously it is necessary to plan the 
world afresh with you and me at the 
head of it. We can master the few sur¬ 
vivors with ease. We can make the 
scum in these American labor camps 


build as they never built before. That 
is what we will do! Fate has destroyed 
my superiors and made me the master 
of the world.” 

Angorstine did not answer. He was 
looking out of the window onto tlie gray 
band across the heaven. 

“Wonder what that is?” he mused. 

Kronheim gave an impatient retort. 
“Stop wasting time on trifles and sum¬ 
mon the guard. IVe new regulations to 
put into force. Buildings must be hur¬ 
ried in construction. Several lots of 
workers must be drafted overseas to 
begin work there. We must make 
arrangements to conserve water. It’s 
becoming a problem.” 

“Maybe Turner could explain that 
gray band,” Angorstine said. “You 
never summoned him again after order¬ 
ing that flogging.” 

“No use. He’s too stubborn. Be¬ 
sides there are more important mat¬ 
ters. . . . Get a move on, man!” 

THAT Kronheim had become undis¬ 
puted master of the world made little 
impression on the prisoners in the 
camps. Things could not get much 
worse, an5nvay. Water was rationed, 
and precious little there was of it. Food 
was usually dry bread interspersed with 
vegetable concoctions from the fast dy¬ 
ing fields of the Americas. Whatever 
worthwhile there was left in the eating 
line found its way to Kronheim and 
Angorstine. 

Despite the privations, Val and his 
colleagues worked on steadily, keeping 
their eyes on that gray band that daily 
became larger in the sky. Otherwise the 
sky was rainless, blue, and sunny. Only 
that gray arc of slowly returning vapor 
revealed what was coming. Val won¬ 
dered if Rita was watching it too. Com¬ 
munication with her was difficult these 
days. At least she was still alive; he 
knew that much. She knew, too, that 
an Ark was intended. 
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Carrying out the plan they had 
arranged Val and his co-workers con¬ 
structed one of the new buildings to 
their own plan, providing it with a keel 
and watertight floor, and apparently no¬ 
body was any the wiser. The guards 
had no reason to suspect anything 
phony, . . . The hardest thing of all 
to bear was the lack of water. 

Y^^ORKING ten hours a day in 
grueling sunshine and dust with 
lips cracked and muscles aching told on 
the strongest constitution. But Ox al¬ 
lowed no let-up. He had permitted him¬ 
self only the same ration as his prison¬ 
ers, regarding the camp in the light of a 
beleagured fortress. He was alw'ays 
at his post, legs apart and hands on hips, 
intent on every aspect of his duty. 

A grinding, merciless month slipped 
by. In that time the gray band in the 
sky had crept nearer and nearer, drawn 
by the cooling Earth. . . . Landscapes, 
lava caked and hard now, were wilted 
with sunshine. Underneath them lay 
buried fields and pastureland, gone 
probably forever. . . . Even Kronheim 
was wondering if he could ever establish 
a new empire out of this cracked, bat¬ 
tered wilderness of his own making, 
from which rain seemed to have eter¬ 
nally departed. . .. The dispatchments 
of prisoners he had sent overseas were 
dying, said reports—dying of thirst or 
else starvation. Others had been preyed 
upon by the cannabilistic survivors of 
the eruptions in Mid-Europe. 

Only those in Camp 4 knew what was 
really coming and it gave them cause 
enough to smile through their flaked 
lips. Water! There’d be more than 
enough before they were through! 
Water aplenty, and Building No. 7 all 
ready to float. All it needed now was a 
thorough examination for being water¬ 
tight, and provisioning. These two 
were big problems. 

At intervals, when opportunity 


looked favorable, Val slipped out to 
pass on the news to his wife. On one 
of the nights he was followed by the 
shadowy figure of Bilworthy. But Bil- 
worthy went in the opposite direction, 
licking his parched lips as he went. 

At length he reached the door of Ox’s 
guard room and knocked softly. 

‘‘Well, what in hell do you want?” 
Ox stood glaring down, his great figure 
silhouetted by the oil light behind him. 
Power, relying on water, had ended long 
since. 

“I’ve—I’ve something more to tell 
you. Ox. It’s worth a can of water. 
That’s all I ask.” Billworthy stood 
sliming his paws down his overalls. 

“You get your ration,” Ox replied 
brutally. “We all get half a pint a day— 
no more, no less. . , .” He seemed to 
ponder then suddenly shooting out his 
arm he yanked the scrawny little pris¬ 
oner up the steps and hurled him into 
the guard room. 

“Go on,” he invited calmly, his blue 
eyes slitting. 

“It’s — it’s about that prisoner 
Turner,” Bilworthy panted, fingering 
his lips nervously. “He’s—he’s plotting 
treason again. This time he’s building 
an—an Ark.” 

“A what?” Ox cried. 

“An Ark—like the one in the Bible. 
There’s a Deluge coming. The seas 
are going to cause a flood. That gray 
band in the sky ...” 

“Go on,” Ox said ominously. “Every 
detail... .” 

By degrees, his voice hoarse with dry¬ 
ness, Bilworthy got out every part of 
the story, including the scientific im¬ 
plications. At the end of it Ox calmly 
put on his coat, drew on his shiny boots, 
then pointed to the door. 

“Outside! Show me this Ark— Go 
on, damn you!” 

Bilworthy looked longingly at the 
water tank. “A-about my water. Cap¬ 
tain—” 
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“That you’ll get later. I want to be 
sure first. Now move!” 

Ox kept a grip on Bilworthy’s collar 
as he marched him across the camp 
grounds and out to the building site. 
When they came to building No. 7 Ox 
marched inside and flashed on his torch. 
Twenty minutes of minute examination 
convinced him. He came out and stood 
thinking. 

“I—I was right, wasn’t I?” Bil- 
worthy urged, clutching him. “Room 
enough in there for nearly five hundred 
people. It’ll float—” 

“I’ve got eyes of my own,” Ox broke 
in. He turned and blew his whistle 
violently. After a while hastily dressed 
guards came running up in the star¬ 
light. 

“Summon every prisoner here!” Ox 
roared. “Hurry up!” 

nPHERE was an immediate scurrying 
and blowing of whistles. Ox stood 
waiting with his feet apart as the 
men in their coarse night shirts came 
stumbling along in bare feet, finally 
formed into a rough column. Val, his 
lips set into a taut line, stood gazing 
at Bilworthy’s cringing form. 

“Men,” Ox said slowly, unfastening 
his whip from his belt and flexing it in 
his strong hands, “I pride myself I have 
treated you with the justice of a soldier 
while I’ve been here. Right?” 

Heads nodded promptly. 

“I’m a hard man . . .” Ox walked 
slowly along the line. “But that is be¬ 
cause I obey orders to the letter. There 
is a code of honor among true soldiers, 
even as there is among prisoners and 
workers. Right here is a man who tries 
to sell all of you for a can of water!” 

Ox spat in the dust at Bilworthy’s 
feet. Bilworthy stared for a moment, 
then his face was suddenly sweating. 

“But Captain, you promised me—” 

“Yes, I promised you water. You’ll 
get it—but it won’t be any good to you! 


You’re a rat, Bilworthy! You squealed 
once. You have squealed again to try 
and get more than your share! To try 
and get more than the prisoners and 
more than the guards!” 

“So he told you about the Ark, eh?” 

Val asked grimly. 

“About the Ark and about the 
Deluge. I’ll deal with that later.” Ox 
moved forward slowly. “As for you, 
Bilworthy, I’ve one punishment for 
swine who try to get more than they’re 
entitled to.” 

He stopped playing with, his whip 
abruptly and whirled it round. The 
biting thongs flayed the torn night¬ 
shirt from Bilworthy’s back. He fell in 
the dust, howling. | 

“Water!” he screeched. “That’s all | 
I wanted! Water!” | 

“A can full,” Ox agreed, and his I 
whip split the silence again. “Salty, I 
stinking water—the sweat of your own | 
filthy hide as you crawl from this lash. ! 
Go on, crawl, blast you! Crawl!” | 

Time and again the lash came round | 
with pistol shot force. The prisoners I 
stood motionless, sweating themselves, | 
wincing at each swing of that mighty ; 
arm. Groaning, dragging himself in | 
the dust, Bilworthy crawled into a cor- [ 
ner by the Ark building. Ox stopped | 
at that, ground the moistured drops of ; 
Bilworthy under the heel of his jack- 
boot. ? 

“Would anybody like to say some- [ 

thing?” he asked dryly, breathing hard. | 
“Yes, Ox,” Val replied briefly. f 

“You’re a damned sadist—^but you’re 
a man of discipline. I’ll say that for ; 
you.” i 

The starlight caught the gleam of 
Ox’s teeth. Then his jaws clamped [ 

shut again and he motioned to the Ark j 

building. j 

“I’m not reporting this because it is 
the only thing you could think up to | 

save us from the coming Deluge,” he 
announced curtly. “I am not reporting ^ 
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it—^yet. You’re going to finish it prop¬ 
erly first, make a thorough job of it. 
You’re going to fit steering, provision it, 
give it paddle power which you mugs 
can provide by physical labor. Because 
you decided to build it you will be al¬ 
lowed to travel in it—at a price, and 
it’s to the credit of your damnable souls 
that you’ll save the Master of us all 
from the Flood when it comes.” 

“You mean Kronheim comes in it, 
too?” Val shouted. 

“He is the master, and he comes— 
with Angorstine,” Ox snapped. “He 
is still the ruler. You found the way 
out and we’ll sail under Kronheim when 
the skies open. You’ll finish this Ark 
under my control. Ten hours a day— 
no more, no less. Now dismiss!” 

Val hesitated, his fists clenched— 
then the small hand of Kang caught his 
arm. He whispered. 

“Do as he says, my friend. He is 
only obeying his highest sense of duty. 
No man, whatever his beliefs, can do 
more.” 

“But Kronheim —Val was aghast. 

“Move!” Ox bellowed. “You, too!” 
He caught up the blood-spattered Bil- 
worthy and hurled him into the line. 
“One, two, quick march! Nevermind 
the pebbles. Think yourselves lucky 
you’ve feet at all. One, two . . .” His 
polished boots flashed out smartly. 


CHAPTER VI 
Deluge 


T he next day the sun was ob¬ 
scured for the first time and the 
whole of the sky looked like a 
great inverted bowl of gray lowering 
down to earth. 

Eased a little by the lack of sunshine 
but still physically weary to the break¬ 
ing point Val and the others went to 


work exclusively on the Ark. Most of 
the men were bitter, loathe to accept 
the counsel of the little Mongolian who 
seemed to see some sort of virtue in the 
straddle-legged giant in the shiny boots 
who tirelessly watched over them. 

Obeying his orders, a system of pad¬ 
dles was devised and seats were fixed 
inside the Ark building for the hapless 
ones who were to wield the oars. Some¬ 
how, the arrangement savored galley- 
slaving. Rough beds were made too, 
and chairs. There were movable stands 
for oil lamps, so they would stand up¬ 
right under all circumstances. Flood¬ 
lights, to act as searchlights, operat¬ 
ing on batteries, were installed. Among 
a multitude of other things, the interior 
of the Ark was partitioned: it was evi¬ 
dent Ox had possible women survivors 
in his mind. 

Four days passed, in which Kron¬ 
heim tried to figure out ways and means 
of saving his crumbling Empire. Un¬ 
official reports had reached him from 
long distance fliers that Europe was ex¬ 
periencing rain. It made him smile and 
feel more comfortable. Once the prob¬ 
lem of water was overcome he could 
soon tighten his grip again. 

Over America the clouds lowered all 
through the intervening days and at 
every camp the prisoners were work¬ 
ing in twilight gloom. Then as they 
knocked off in the evening of the fourth 
day little spots of moisture started 
dropping on their barely covered backs 
and spattered in the dust. 

“Rain!” one of the men shrieked. 
“Rain!” He stood with his face up¬ 
turned to the black sky, mouth open 
to catch the drops. Then Ox’s mighty 
fist hurled him back into the line. 

“Keep marching, you! You’ll get 
your bellyful later! March! ” 

Spots of wet mud marred Ox’s im¬ 
maculate boots as he herded the line 
back to camp. Once there he stood 
with arms akimbo appraising the black- 
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ness overhead. Turning presently he 
saw Val gazing up, too. 

“Looks like you were right, Turner,” 
he said cryptically. “Get inside.” 

Within the long building Val was im¬ 
mediately met with a barrage of ques¬ 
tions. The presence of the guards was 
ignored. For that matter they were as 
interested as the prisoners in impend¬ 
ing events. 

“Is it coming, Val?” shouted Hoyle. 
“Is it the Deluge?” 

“Yes, my friends, the Deluge,” ob¬ 
served Kang quietly from his corner 
stool. “The last hours of a phase of 
brutal power domination are here. Be 
assured that we shall find safety.” 

“Wish I could be sure of that bit, 
Kang,” Val said anxiously, as the pat¬ 
tering rain increased to a sudden fierce 
drumming on the tin roof. “This has 
been gathering for weeks. Seas and 
rivers are returning ...” 

“Hey, you men!” Ox stood in the 
doorway again with water trickling 
down his chin. “Outside and drink 
your fill, the whole perishing lot of you! 
Some of the holes have filled up . . . 
Step on it!” 

He cracked his whip to hurry the 
scramble outside. As Bilworthy came 
scurrying past he delivered a terrific 
kick that sent the little man crashing 
on his face in the mud outside. He got 
up, elbowed an elderly prisoner out of 
the way from the nearest hole and 
drove his face into the pool. 

Something blazed through the dark 
—the explosion of Ox’s gun. Bilworthy 
relaxed, his head sunk in the water. 

For a moment there was silence. Ox 
came slowly down the dripping steps, 
lifted Bilworthy’s corpse out of the 
pool and threw it on one side as though 
it were a wet sack. He motioned to the 
trembling old man. 

“Go on, you—drink—” Ox looked 
up and bawled, “I’ll have every man 
here drink his fill—no more, no less. 


And hurry it up!” he added urgently as 
the rain increased in force and 
drummed a hazy margin onto his hat 
and massive shoulders. 

At last the men were satisfied and 
came stumbling through the blinding 
torrent back into the camp. Ox fol¬ 
lowed them, surveyed their dripping 
forms for a moment, then said curtly. 

“No man moves out of here to that 
Ark until I give the order. Under¬ 
stand?” He went out and slammed the 
door. 

*^HOUGH the guards gave the usual 
* “lights out” order the men were all 
out of their beds again immediately, 
gathering together in a circle and lis¬ 
tening to the savage beating of the rain 
upon the roof. With every passing 
minute it seemed to increase its force. 
A slight wind had risen too, driving 
the blinding sheets against the win¬ 
dows. Outside it was swilling along the 
ground, dimly illumined by the battery 
driven lamps at various points. 

“Why the devil do we have to wait 
for Ox’s orders?” shouted Hoyle. “I 
say let’s get to the Ark and done with 
it!” 

“He’s right, Val.” 

“What are we waitin’ for?” 

“Now just a minute, boys—” Val 
started to say, then he paused and 
looked up sharply as a new sound came 
above the rain. It was a roar like the 
coming of a mighty wind. The ground 
under the camp began to tremble: the 
downpour increased its drumming to a 
sudden shattering rattle. 

“The Deluge ! It’s coming!” 
screamed somebody. 

“Cloudburst somewhere,” Val ac¬ 
knowledged quickly. “Come on—Out¬ 
side ! ” 

The men nearest the door tore it open 
and raced down the wooden steps. Out 
in the open air the roaring din sounded 
like a tempest-driven ocean smashing 
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against distant cliffs ... Then suddenly 
it was upon them. It came out of the 
moaning dark, a vast roaring tide of 
water vomited from the crumbling 
vapor heavens. Instantly a Niagara 
smashed into the midst of the camp, 
hurling the men over, tearing down 
fences, crushing in the tin huts like 
empty meat cans. 

Val, caught in the raging tide, was 
slammed back into the crumbling camp. 
Water, cold and scum-laden, surged 
over his head. He came up gasping to 
find himself struggling amidst fallen 
timbers and wreckage. 

“Help—please!” came a gasp from 
nearby. “Help!” 

He struck out just in time to yank 
up a frantically struggling figure from 
under a heavy beam. It was Kang. 
The voice alone revealed it: to see any¬ 
thing was almost impossible. 

“Th-thank you, my friend,” the 
Mongolian gasped. “You—^you don’t 
know what you have done by saving 
me.” 

“Saved your life, I guess,” Val 
panted back. He looked anxiously in 
the raging dark. Above the noise of 
bubbling water and whistle of descend¬ 
ing rain was another sound—yelling 
voices of men and women. Rita! He 
had forgotten her. 

“My wife!” he shouted frantically. 
“I’ve got to find her! Here, Kang, 
hang onto this.” 

“The Ark!” Kang interrupted him. 
“Look—the lights of the Ark. Accept 
my suggestion and head for the Ark be¬ 
fore looking for your wife. It will be 
simpler. It has searchlights, remem¬ 
ber.” 

“Yes.” Val frowned momentarily. 
“Yes, maybe you’re right.” 

He began to swim strongly towards 
tlie bobbing lights of the monster as it 
floated on the tumbling water. Kang 
he dragged along beside him. It 
seemed obvious to Val that some of 


the men must have reached the Ark at 
a remarkable speed to get it under way 
so quickly. Its searchlights were blaz¬ 
ing across the water now, picking out 
survivors. Everywhere there seemed 
to be bobbing heads and flailing arms. 
Men and women alike were battling 
desperately to reach the floating sanc¬ 
tuary. 

It drew nearer, and the searchlights 
reflecting back from the water revealed 
a surprising sight. A giant figure stood 
in the main doorway, legs apart and 
revolver in hand, water pouring down 
his bristly head. 

“Women first, I said!” he roared, 
crashing his fist into the jaw of a man 
as he strove to reach the doorway. 
“Get back and help the women, you 
damned skunk! Drag ’em aboard! 
Lively now!” 

He kept his feet with difficulty and 
watched like an eagle as the men in the 
water worked desperately to lift up the 
women prisoners as they floated near 
enough. 

“Ox,” Val panted. “He got there 
first. I never could figure if he was 
man or monster: now I know he’s got 
a spark of humanity somewhere under 
the armor-plate. Hey, Ox!” 

/^X swung round at the shout. “Come 
in here before the women at your 
own peril!” he roared. 

“Not me. What about Kang, here? 
He’s sinking . . 

“O.K.—up with him!” Ox reached 
down and yanked the little Mongolian 
upwards. He stumbled into the Ark’s 
lighted interior. 

“That doesn’t go for you. Turner,” 
Ox shouted. “You’ve got plenty of 
muscle. Lend a hand with the women.” 

“You seem to have gotten yourself 
into a safe position. Ox!” one of the 
swimming men shouted sarcastically. 

“One more crack from you and I’ll 
drill you!” Ox retorted. “I got here 
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first to insure discipline! That was 
my duty. I saw the Flood coming and 
got things ready while you mugs were 
wondering what to do. Now it’s the 
women first. No time to lose!” he 
finished with a bellow as another vast 
rolling wave of water came thundering 
down on top of the first. 

Val came up again gasping for air. 
This time all trace of the camp had 
gone. The world was a battering, roar¬ 
ing hell of rain, wind, and struggling 
bodies. The Ark still bobbed up and 
down, its portholes like watching eyes. 

Time and again Val caught a strug¬ 
gling woman prisoner and lifted her to 
the door where Ox seized her quickly. 
Until at last Val grabbed the one 
woman he wanted most in the world— 
Rita, nearly at the point of exhaustion. 
With more care than before he raised 
her limp body. 

“Easy with her,” he called up anxi¬ 
ously. 

Ox dropped her inside. “What’s one 
more more than another?” he asked 
sourly. “Because she’s your wife 
doesn’t make her extra special. Keep 
working!” 

Val smiled twistedly. He toiled on 
again, until at last it seemed that all 
the women who had survived the Flood 
were aboard. 

“O. K., you men,” Ox shouted, and 
stood aside without lending a hand’s 
turn as the men floundered up onto 
the steel flooring into the light and 
warmth. Val was the last. He stood 
up, dripping water and breathing hard. 

Ox, his soaked uniform plastered to 
his mighty body, flipped his gun across 
to the silent Kang. 

“Kang, I nominate you as my deputy 
for the time being,” he said briefly. 
“Guess you’ve got more sense than all 
these other boneheads put together. 
See to it that nobody starts the Ark 
moving until I get back . . He 
paused and glared around, hands on 


hips. “I want a man with strong 
muscles and no fear to come with me,” 
he snapped out. “I want a volunteer.” 

“What for?” Val inquired. 

For answer Ox pointed through the 
driving rain. “See that solitary light 
over there? Well, that’s headquarters 
on the rising ground overlooking the 
camp. Kronheim and Angorstine, my 
superiors, are there. It is my duty to 
get them and the Ark cannot get that 
close. It will take me and another 
strong man.” Ox paused, a sneering 
grin on his face. “I know only one 
strong man here,” he said significantly. 

Val said coldly, “Kronheim and 
Angorstine caused all this between 
them. They can perish in it.” 

“Whatever the causes I’ve my duty 
to do,” Ox retorted. “I swore allegi¬ 
ance to a regime until the end. ... I 
want a man,” he finished bitterly. 
“Maybe I got it wrong, Val Turner, but 
I always figured you were a man.” 

Val hesitated, then he caught a 
glimpse of the slowly nodding head of 
Kang. 

“All right,” Val said briefly, and 
tearing off what remained of his shirt 
he dived into the boiling scum outside. 
In another moment, likewise stripped 
to the waist. Ox followed him. They 
swam powerfully, neither of them 
speaking, covering the mile of roaring 
waters and blinding rain in fairly good 
time, stumbling at last up the sloping 
sides of the slowly vanishing island on 
which the headquarters building was 
situated. 

T TARDLY had they both floundered 
through thetioorway before Kron¬ 
heim came rushing to meet them with 
Angorstine beside him. Both of them 
were white and shaken. 

“The Deluge,” Kronheim panted. 
“It’s the Deluge, isn’t it?” 

“Yes sir!” Ox saluted smartly. “If 
you can swim, there is safety a mile 
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away. If you cannot swim I’ll help 
you,” 

“Why the devil didn’t you bring a 
boat?” Kronheim shouted. 

“Impossible, sir—sorry. Prisoner 
Turner and I will help you.” 

“You?” Kronheim turned slowly to 
face the grim-faced Val. “All you want 
is an excuse to drown me, I guess... .” 

“I leave it to others to kill in cold 
blood, Kronheim,” Val said coldly. 

Ox became suddenly urgent. “We’ve 
got to hurry, sir—” 

“I’ll start right now,” Angorstine in¬ 
terrupted, tearing off his coat. “I can 
swim. , . .” He leapt for the door and 
prepared to dive, but Ox swung around 
and caught his arm. With a terrific up¬ 
percut he sent Angorstine reeling. He 
lost his balance, pitched into the roar¬ 
ing tide, and vanished. 

“That was murder!” Kronheim 
screamed. “You drowned him!” 

“Not murder, sir,” Ox corrected 
briefly. “He tried to seek safety be¬ 
fore his superior. That was treason. 
Treason is punishable by death. I 
simply did my duty.” 

Kronheim stared blankly for a mo¬ 
ment and swallowed something. Val 
remained silent, inwardly admiring Ox’s 
notions on discipline. Then Kronheim 
seemed to make up his mind. He tore 
off his coat and lowered himself ner¬ 
vously into the water. Immediately Ox 
was on one side of him and Val on the 
other. Between them they got the 
shouting, raving dictator of a ruined 
world across that mile of thundering 
tempest, pushed him up at last into the 
Ark where he lay gasping heavily on 
the floor. 

Ox turned and slammed the doors, 
snatched the gun from Kang and 
whirled around to face the grim faced 
people. 

“Remember this!” he barked. “You 
too. Turner. Kronheim is still our mas¬ 
ter. I am his aide now and will follow 


out his orders to the letter. When the 
waters subside the'regime will continue 
and as long as Kronheim lives we obey 
him. Understand?” 

“With him shut up in here with us?” 
roared Hoyle. “Like hell! He’ll never 
live to see the waters subside. Ox. 
Somehow we’ll get him—and you!” 

Ox’s eyes narrowed. “The slightest 
attempt on the master or on myself, by 
man or woman, will be answered with 
death,” he said slowly. “Let that sink 
into all your skulls. . . . Now you men 
get to those oars and start rowing. You, 
Benson, get to the steering gear. You 
others pull the partitions over. Men in 
one end, women in the other. Step on 
it! Get yourselves dried! You keep 
them quiet. Turner—I hold you respon¬ 
sible.” 

Val nodded slowly. “I’ll do my best. 
Ox. I’ll take orders from a man any¬ 
time. . . .” He looked sourly at Kron- 
heim’s big, dripping form, then turned 
away to get things to order. 

THANKS to the prescience of Ox in 
forcing the prisoners to equip the Ark 
beforehand as fully as possible, there 
was no shortage of necessities, but just 
the same he rationed everything and 
for the first time in his life Kronheim 
was obliged to accept the rations with 
good grace. He was changed too. He 
was in danger of his life every hour and 
knew it, despite the relentless guard Ox 
maintained. 

Val for his part was pretty sure after 
a while that the people would leave 
Kronheim unmolested as long as he 
kept quiet. But that they would ever 
again consent to his rulership was a 
debatable point. In fact not even that. 
There was only one answer to the 
idea. . . . Refusal. 

]\/fUCH of his spare time Val ^ent 
with Rita. Through the portholes 
of the Ark as it was rowed onwards day 
by day by relays of men, visible in the 
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dim daylight which filtered through 
lowering clouds, there was nothing but 
a waste of water. It would have re¬ 
quired a world trip to grasp the full ex¬ 
tent of the catastrophe. The heavens 
in their disgorge of waters had refilled 
the seas and hammered their unimag¬ 
inable weight and volume into the land 
as well. Coasts had eroded, hills slipped 
down, ravines burst asunder under 
mighty cataracts. And not even yet 
was the Deluge finished with; The 
clouds were so low they nearly touched 
the surface of the water. There was 
wind too, an incessant moaning gale 
which howled dismally over the gray 
waste. 

“I wonder,” Rita said thoughtfully, 
towards the close of the fifth day, 
“where we are going to end this drift¬ 
ing?” 

It was Kronheim who answered her. 
“Where we started,” he said curtly. “I 
gave orders for us to move constantly in 
a circle so we might still be in America 
when the waters go down.” He glared 
across at the helmsman and steadily 
rowing oarsmen on their seats. “That’s 
what you have done, isn’t it?” 

The helmsman in particular looked 
uncomfortable. 

“Answer, damn you!” roared Ox. 

To everybody’s surprise it was Kang 
who spoke next, in his quiet modulated 
voice. 

“Perhaps I can answer for him. He 
is obeying my orders for a course—^not 
yours, Leader Kronheim.” 

There was an astounded silence. 

^^What?” Ox rumbled. “You 
dared! You dared to give orders above 
Kronheim, the leader? By God Kang, 
that’s treason, and I—” 

“It is not treason when I was con¬ 
cerned for the safety of everybody in 
this Ark, my well-disciplined friend,” 
Kang said. He turned and looked 
around on the others, then resumed, 
“Perhaps this is as good a time as any 


to explain one or two things. . . .” 

“"V^at things?” Ox demanded. 

“Patience, Captain, while I tell 
you. ... In the first place, I did not 
arrive in Camp 4 by accident. I was— 
or rather am—one of a hundred repre¬ 
sentatives sent from Tibet to gather to¬ 
gether the few survivors of the Deluge. 
We of Tibet have led a sheltered life of 
scientific achievement for many genera¬ 
tions. We knew of but were not con¬ 
cerned by the wars of the outer world. 
Until we realized that war had resulted 
in the domination by force of the whole 
earth. That might ultimately present a 
danger to us. . . . But far more than 
that were we aware that from the ac¬ 
tion of the Mane bombs and consequent 
evaporation of Earth’s moisture, that a 
Deluge was imminent. Our geograph¬ 
ical prognosticators showed that all 
Tibet, and our sheltered kingdom in¬ 
cluded, would be inundated completely 
by the Deluge to come. ... 

“It was clear to us that nearly the 
whole of the world’s inhabitants would 
be destroyed in the approaching cata¬ 
clysm, but it might be possible to save 
a few—a few who could at least rebuild 
a better civilization with our assist¬ 
ance. We had no wish to live in the 
world alone: indeed such an occurrence 
would be detrimental since the human 
race might thus die out completely. 
Some had got to be saved and brought 
to safety until the floods should sub¬ 
side. So one hundred of us were chosen 
and sent out into the countries of the 
world to save those whom we consid¬ 
ered worthy.” 

Kang gave his wise old smile. “You, 
Turner, thought your idea of an Ark 
was spontaneous. It was not. I willed 
the idea to you by telepathy. Remark¬ 
ably simple art once mastered. You 
found a means of making an Ark so 
easily it astonished you. In other parts 
of the world my fellows would give the 
same order for Arks and they, too, 
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would be built — perhaps not in the 
same way, but they would be built just 
the same.” 

“You—you mean there are other 
Arks drifting about the world some¬ 
where?” Val asked in amazement. 

“Another ninety-nine, I hope — all 
drifting to one spot. A hundred Arks 
all told containing the nucleus of a new 
civilization.” 

“And yet Tibet is under water?” 
Kronheim sneered. “Not very ef¬ 
fectual, my friend, is it?” 

ANG turned to him. “Tibet is under 
water, yes, but not our civilization 
and scientific secrets. Tibet is within 
easy reach of Everest, the highest point 
in the world. We have complete knowl¬ 
edge of how to scale that mountain, 
know every inch of its surface. Once 
we knew the Deluge was coming we 
removed everything to a high point of 
Everest and utilized its natural caves 
as a temporary habitat. In there, shut 
out from the winds and waters, lies the 
oldest and the newest science in the 
world—Tibetan science! Upon it you 
can build a better empire once the 
waters have receded, an empire the bet¬ 
ter for knowing that the rule of force 
has vanished forever from the Earth.” 

“Then you have been instructing this 
helmsman to drive towards Everest all 
the time?” Ox demanded. “To India?” 

“To the second Ararat,” Kang con¬ 
ceded quietly. 

“You shan’t do it!” Kronheim 
shouted, leaping to his feet. “I am 
still the master! There can be no new 
regime so long as I rule—and rule I 
shall, until the end! I’ll break you, 
Kang, and your science—just as I have 
broken everything else that stood in 
my way.” 

“Except your neck,” growled Val. 

The Mongolian was undisturbed. 
“The fly does not hurt the elephant no 
matter how hard it kicks,” he mur¬ 


mured. “You are the last of a regime 
that will soon lie rotting under the 
waters.” 

“You forget me,” Ox said grimly. 
“I swore allegiance, and I have been— 
and still am—true to it! ” 

“For that all praise is due, my 
friend,” Kang smiled. “For the 
regime you worship you are to be pitied 
—deeply pitied. What is left of it be¬ 
yond this warped, blustering specimen 
of useless vanity? You, Kronheim, will 
not stand one second against the might 
of Tibetan science. A man who could 
not even foresee the tragedy of the 
Mane bombs is foresworn to destruc¬ 
tion.” 

Kronheim sat down again slowly. 
There was a certain unshakeable calm 
about Kang, a conviction of infinite 
power. Without haste, without even a 
raised word, he had given an extra¬ 
ordinary promise. 

“In other words,” Kronheim said at 
last, “I am being considered as ruler 
while we are on this Ark—only to be 
destroyed by your science when we 
reach this Everest Ararat?” 

Kang said, “We do not take life, 
Kronheim. We are not murderers. 
We are not even avengers. You will 
enter with us to live your life quietly 
as long as your conscience will permit 
you. But you will no longer rule: be 
assured of that!” 

Ox opened his mouth to speak, then 
he closed it again. Kronheim was 
staring in front of him as the full weight 
of Kang’s words sank in. By slow de¬ 
grees the assembled people, Kronheim 
included, began to see what Kang pro¬ 
posed for the destroyer of a world. He 
proposed freedom—freedom in which 
to grapple with his own mind, freedom 
to remember but with power no longer 
in his grasp. A snake without its 
sting. It was calm, sober retribution— 
but it had the flavor of Eastern in¬ 
humanity. 
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FOR five more days the Ark traveled 
onwards under the power of the oars, 
carried too by tremendous wind force. 
The rain continued. Hardly anybody 
slept during the period. They were 
mainly at the ports staring out over the 
watery waste or else talking among 
themselves. Now and again they caught 
glimpses of distant lights bobbing on 
the waves—lights that could only be¬ 
long to other Arks all moving to a 
common goal. 

Until at last, days later, something 
loomed out of the drab, rainlashed 
grayness perhaps three miles ahead. It 
was a titanic rocky spire, a mountain 
pushing up into the girdling clouds. 
There was an immediate rush to the 
window to study it. 

“Everest!” shouted somebody. 

“No 1 ” Kang said quietly. “A moun¬ 
tain of the lower Himalayas. Everest 
is . . . there!” 

A T that moment the Ark turned 
slightly and the astounding vision 
burst full upon the sight. For a mo¬ 
ment the raging rain thinned a little and 
the awe inspiring mass of Mount 
Everest itself loomed on the sight, 
rearing to infinity with waters plow¬ 
ing and churning round its invincible 
mass. Here and there were the bob¬ 
bing lights of other Arks. 

“You shan’t do it!” Kronheim 
shouted suddenly. “You shan’t take 
me there, Kang! You shan’t take me 
to be looked at, to be pointed to as a 
specimen. I am still the master! I 
will continue . . .” 

He broke off and picked up a chair, 
whirled it around in an arc towards 
the little scientist. But half way in its 
journey the chair dropped as Kang’s 
calm eyes met the inflamed ones of 
Kronheim. Kronheim fell slowly back 
towards the wall, pulling at his lips. 
That calm, inexorable stare followed 
him. 


“Not there ...” Kronheim whis¬ 
pered, drooling. “Not there . . .” 

“Leader! What is the matter?” Ox 
caught him fiercely, forced him to stand 
up straight. “Leader, what’s wrong? 
Command me! I am still here to obey! 

I will force these scum . . .” 

Kronheim looked at Ox stupidly. 
“Bombs . . . Send in Dr. Mane. 
We’ll sink ’em deep down, Standish 
Deep down! Standish! Where the 
hell’s Standish? Stan-dish!” 

“Easy, leader . . . easy,” Ox 
panted, staring fixedly at the trickle of 
saliva running from Kronheim’s undis¬ 
ciplined lips. 

Rita turned away, sickened. Val 
caught her head on his shoulder, 
watched in fascinated interest. He 
turned suddenly to Kang. 

“Kang, did you . . .?” he whis¬ 
pered, amazed. 

The Mongolian only smiled . . . but 
it was a calm, cruel smile. It seemed 
to verify Val’s belief that the scientist 
had used his superior mind to snap once 
and for all the reason of the dictator. 

“Where’s Standish?” Kronheim re¬ 
peated presently, gazing unseeingly at 
Ox. “Where—where is he? It’s—it’s 
so dark in here . . .” 

“For God’s sake somebody, knock 
him out!” screamed Hoyle. “He’s gone 
nuts.” 

Ox shook himself as though ridding 
himself of a vast unbelief. Very quietly 
he tugged out his gun, leveled it, then 
fired. He stood watching as Kron¬ 
heim’s gross body sank slowly to the 
floor and lay still. 

The silence on the assembly was 
complete. Only the howling wind 
made any noise at all. Everybody 
watched, motionless, as Ox lifted the 
dead dictator on his broad shoulder 
and carried it to the rear window. He 
forced the frame open, eased the corpse 
outside, and dropped it onto the waste 
of waters. Then he turned back, 
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clicked his heels together, and gave a 
final salute. He fired one shot of his 
gun into the air, then laid the weapon 
carefully on a side table. 

He turned, his face like granite. 
“The regime I obeyed is ended,” he an¬ 
nounced cryptically. “I swore my al¬ 
legiance until death. The good soldier 
knows when it is his duty to sur¬ 
render.” 

Then before anybody could grasp his 
intention he turned back to the win¬ 
dow, wriggled through it, and was gone. 
The glass slammed shut, but by the 
time everybody had rushed to it the 


waste of water outside was dark and 
empty. 

“He—he killed himself,” Val whis¬ 
pered. “The poor, duty-crazed fool!” 

“No — a good soldier,” Kang said 
quietly. He stood thinking for a mo¬ 
ment, then with a shrug he turned and 
pointed to the gleaming mountain ram¬ 
parts coming ever nearer. 

“There is the foundation of a new 
world,” he said slowly. “The founda¬ 
tion of a world in which all men, as 
one of your great American statesmen 
once said, shall be free and equal.” 

The End 
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★ ★ 2 STARTLING FEATURE NOVELS ★ ★ 

Coming of the Giant Germs.by Ray Cummings 

Could this crimson blob, then, huge as a man, be one of the Things that must come 
when the Comet was in the northern sky? Was this then the murderous phantom 
that Bob Dean must see consume his own lovely fiancee, to hold her forever there 
in the heavens where Bob might know her only through a giant telescope? 

Beyond Hell.by R. DeWIH Miller 

No, The Power would not make Rod and Joan mere mystics, psychics, wonder-workers, 
mortals who broke natural laws on a small scale—with The Power their potentialities 
would be infinitel 

★ ★ AMAZING NOVELETTE OF THE FUTURE ★ ★ 

The Earth-Stealers.by Frederic Arnold Rummer. Jr. 

Maybe super-gravity was not enough to wipe out mankind, maybe men could invent 
machines to help with all the trivial things, like lighting a cigarette, or moving a 
chair near the stove, or sitting down and standing up—maybe Hugh and Carole 
and their kind might still survivel 

★ ★ 3 EXCITING SHORT STORIES ★ ★ 

Man from the Wrong Time-Track.by Denis Plimmer 

The man came from somewhere in Time—that's why the cop couldn't take him down 
to headquarters, that's why he couldn't take him to the morgue! 

Speed Will Be My Bride.by David H. Keller 

The fastest woman on earth might imaginably make a good housekeeper—but not 
the fastest horse! 

Meet My Brother-^Mr. Ghost!_by Wayne D. Overholser 

Oh, my brother was there beside me all right—the trouble was simply that other 
people couldn't hear him, or see him, or touch him! 

















THE THOUCHT HlflCHinE 


By RAY CUMMINGS ^ 

Author of "Coming of the Giant Germs,” etc. 


B utch CONNERS, with Red and 
Willie at his elbow, crouched in 
the alley peering through the 
window into the dim eerie laboratory. 
The two men in there were standing be¬ 
fore a weird-looking apparatus that 
glistened blue-green in the light. 

“\Vhere’s the safe?” Willie mur¬ 
mured. 

The safe of the wealthy Dr. Jenks 
didn’t seem to be here; or if it was Con¬ 
ners couldn’t see it. The window was 
up a little at the bottom; the voices of 
the two men inside were audible. 

“I call it a Thought-machine,” Dr. 
Jenks was saying. “I’ve been working 
on it many years, and it’s perfected now 
—just tonight. There’s nothing new, 
as you know, John, in the scientific 
theory that thought is actually a tan¬ 
gible vibration. Infinitely tiny, in¬ 
finitely rapid vibration of the ether, per¬ 
haps. That idea was scientifically pos¬ 
tulated, back around 1900.” 

“To account for thought-transfer¬ 
ence,” the other man said. “Someone 
whose brain happens to be a receiving 
station for your own particular thought- 
vibrations—” 

“Exactly,” Dr. Jenks said warmly. 
“But I haven’t been working on that 
angle of it. I am convinced, John, that 
somewhere—call it in a Fourth Dimen¬ 
sion if you likethere exists what 
might be termed a Realm of Unthought 
Things. A vast storehouse of energy— 
mental energy. A realm cd-existing 
with ours—^unperceived by us because 
it has a different basic vibration-rate. 
The great Creator’s storehouse. We 


"Duck! They’re gonna let us have it!” 


The Realm of Unthought Things, was Dr. jenks^ goal with his 
Thought-Machine, but all Butch and Red and Willie wanted from 
it was a million bucks! 
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fatuous humans believe that when we 
think a thing out—solve some knotty 
problem—devise something new—dis¬ 
cover something—invent a new process 
or machine—^we believe, John, that we 
have created something. What non¬ 
sense! Everything has been created by 
Omnipotence. All we are doing, scien¬ 
tifically, is sending our questing vibra¬ 
tions of thought out into what, to us, is 
the Unknown. They reach that realm 
—that storehouse—derive a new energy 
there. And come back to us, amplified, 
and our brain receives them, translates 
them into what we call Knowledge. We 
have brought something out of the 
Realm of Unthought Things—” 

“The place where everything is wait¬ 
ing to be thought of,” the other man 
murmured with awe. “If only you 
could prove—” 

“I have, John. A year ago, I saw it. 
My little apparatus—^it was so delicate 
that its own energy burned it up in a 
moment. But I caught the radiations 
of that storehouse. They bathe our 
realm constantly. They stimulate our 
brains—our quest for knowledge, we 
call it. But, scientifically, it’s only 
the physical impact of vibrations 
against our brain—stimulating our own 
thought-waves. I made those incoming 
vibrations visible, for just an instant, 
John—as one makes visible the bom¬ 
bardment of a cathode-ray tube, to get 
a television image. I saw the realm 
of Unthought Things! And now this 
machine I’ve just finished will take me 
there!” 

In the alley outside the laboratory 
window, Willie murmured impatiently, 
“Butch, listen, I don’t see no safe in 
there. Hadn’t we better—” 

^ONNERS silenced him with a mut- 
^ tered oath. By what these men 
were saying, that Thought - machine 
might be pretty valuable—more valu¬ 
able than what was supposed to be in 


Dr. Jenks’ safe. And then a weird idea 
came to the squat, beetle-browed Butch 
Conners. It was so weird it gave him 
the creeps. But he clung to it because 
it might be possible. My Gawd what a 
stake to play for! A million dollars? 
Why, that would be nothing compared 
to what they could rake in if they pulled 
off a stunt like this! . . . 

Within the laboratory, with the lurid 
blue-green sheen of light glistening on 
the weird little apparatus, the two men 
went on talking. Dr. Jenks was ex¬ 
plaining to his friend now how the 
Thought-machine worked. So simple. 
Conners, with the lanky young Red and 
the weazel-faced little Willie beside 
him, listened intently, eagerly, to what 
the men inside were saying. So simple 
to work; Conners was memorizing it 
now. My Gawd what a haul they’d 
make! . . . 

Luck is a wonderful thing. Conners 
had always Jiad it; and it stayed with 
him now. Within half an hour—it was 
midnight now — Dr. Jenks and his 
friend left the laboratory; within 
another hour they planned to use the 
little Thought-machine, starting upon 
their weird trip. 

“Now’s our chance,” Conners whis¬ 
pered. “Red, stand down there at the 
end of the alley. Get inside, Willie— 
hand that damned thing out to me.” 

In every job it was the agile Willie 
who went up the waterpipe or 
through the window. He handed out 
the Thought-machine silently and skill¬ 
fully. Red made sure that nobody saw 
them as they hoisted it over the alley 
wall, and ran to their parked car at the 
edge of the empty lot. 

“Well, we got it,” Red said dubi¬ 
ously. “What in the hell will we do 
with it? You think Sam’ll pay any¬ 
thing for it? Listen, there ain’t a fence 
in the city who’ll touch that fool thing 
with a ten foot pole. If there ever was a 
piece of hot goods—” 
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They were safely in Conner’s lodg¬ 
ing house room. 

“We’re not gonna sell it,” Conners 
declared. “Not for a million. Now 
listen, you mugs—” 

Patiently, he explained. The Realm 
of Unthought Things. Where it was, 
Conners had no very clear idea. But 
it was a hidden place, somewhere near 
here because Dr. Jenks had said this 
machine would take you to it in what 
would seem maybe only half an hour. 
A place where unthought things were 
hidden. Things like the world’s first 
locomotive, for instance. That had 
been there and it was here now. 

“Listen,” Conners was saying ear¬ 
nestly, “maybe you don’t get the sci¬ 
ence of this, but it’s simple enough. In 
this Realm of Unthought Things all the 
great inventions of the future are lyin’ 
stored. Any one of ’em’s worth a mil¬ 
lion bucks.” 

“Inventions—such as what?” Willie 
demanded. 

Conners gave him a withering look. 
“Don’t be an idiot. They haven’t been 
thought of yet. How can I describe 
’em to you?” 

“I get you,” the lanky Red put in. 
“We go there an’ get ’em an’ bring ’em 
back—and sell ’em.” 

It was an amazing idea, but how 
simple, once you thought of it. “You 
see,” Conners explained, “like he said, 
this here Thought-machine bathes you 
in its rays—vibrations or somethin’. 
Then you get changed, and you go 
there an’ the machine goes with you.” 

A LL the intricacies of science, no 
doubt, might be reduced like that 
to naked essentials. Dr. Jenks had 
talked, with considerable detail, con¬ 
cerning the transmutation of the human 
body atoms—and the atoms of the 
Thought-machine itself — into a dif¬ 
ferent state of matter. The scientific 
state, of which thoughts are composed. 


We call the state, mental—because it is 
different from what we know as physi¬ 
cal. But it has an existence; as tan¬ 
gible as our physical world, to do any¬ 
thing of its own vibration-rate. 

Dr. Jenks expounded with a wealth 
of incontrovertible detail — but all 
Butch Conners got was the naked, prac¬ 
tical fact that here was some place to 
which you could go, get something valu¬ 
able and bring it back. (Most of us ac¬ 
cept life’s scientific wonders with ex¬ 
actly that stark realism. We talk over 
the telephone; listen to the radio; view 
the television. And we press a button 
when we want electric light. Butch 
Conners was equally practical; it is re¬ 
sults that count.) 

“I got it all memorized,” Conners 
was saying. “Stand away — give me 
room an’ I’ll hook it up. We might’s 
well get goin’.” 

In their squalid lodging house room, 
the weird little Thought-machine stood 
dark and inert, glum and stolid. It was 
a box-like affair, some two feet cube, 
mounted on a small wheeled chassis. 
All its six square faces were plastered 
with dials, levers and little intricate 
wire grids. It carried its own batteries, 
Conners explained. Three wire belts 
were fastened to it. Conners unhooked 
them. He put one around his waist; 
and each of his companions did the 
same. Then they each selected two 
wires, and hooked them to their belt. 
The wires came out of the Thought- 
machine with a springlike tension. 

“We wheel the damned little thing 
between us,” Conners was explaining. 
“The wires give us about six feet to 
move around in.” 

A little knowledge is such a danger¬ 
ous thing! The Thought - machine 
stood glum and inert; but presently 
Conners was fumbling at its starting 
lever. 

“Give it a good shove,” Willie 
urged. 
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There was a buzz down in the vitals 
of the weird dark cube, and abruptly 
it sprang into life—whirring, clicking 
with a blue-green, violet, red and orange 
radiance coming to it. The light bathed 
Conners’ room with an eerie glare; 
bathed the three men who stood with 
their feet braced. And it permeated 
the Thought-machine itself so that now, 
for just a second Conners seemed to 
see it as a thing alive, monstrously 
expanding, turning ghost-like . . . 

Then Conners was aware of a shock 
that sent him to the floor in darkness, 
with Willie and Red on top of him. 
And then everything went black. Had 
he fainted? 

“Butch, where are you?” It was 
Willie’s frightened voice. He found 
Willie gripping him in the darkness. 
Red was here, floating, futilely kicking. 
Where was the Thought - machine? 
Conners couldn’t see it, but he could 
seem to feel that he was attached to it 
and that it was floating here with them. 

“My Gawd,” Red was faintly mur¬ 
muring. “I didn’t know you felt like 
this when you were dead.” 

prOR just a moment it occurred to 

Butch Conners that he was sorry to 
have committed suicide like this. They 
were in a vast abyss of blackness. But 
there was movement here — gigantic 
movement of the blackness rushing for¬ 
ward at them, passing to the sides and 
closing in behind. And then he re¬ 
alized that they were speeding forward. 
Rushing with the speed of thought. 
That was it! Dr. Jenks had said it 
would be something like that. This was 
the journey; they were on their way! 

“What the hell are you scared of?” 
Conners murmured contemptuously to 
his two companions. “Everything’s 
okay. Sit tight an’ watch—^we ought to 
be gettin’ there pretty soon.” 

One may get used to anything. They 
seemed presently to be aware that they 


were standing together, wheeling the 
little machine beside them. They could 
see it vaguely; it looked inert and dark 
now; but Conners thought that he 
could vaguely hear it humming. He 
touched it and found that it was solid. 
Willie was solid and so was Red. But 
the abyss was a rushing shadow. 

“Wonder what this Realm of Un¬ 
thought Things will look like?” Con¬ 
ners muttered. “I should think it 
oughter be pretty big?” 

Was there something in Conners’ 
mind then—his thoughts of what he 
would see—making a reality here in this 
mental darkness? He murmured his 
ideas excitedly to Willie and Red and 
presently they all saw the tiny grey, 
luminous patch, infinitely far ahead of 
them in the giant distance. An expand¬ 
ing patch as it rushed forward at them, 
so that all in a moment it was widening 
out to the sides, above and below, and 
closing in behind them. 

At first there was just a vast grey¬ 
ness, rushing past at railroad speed. 
And then the grey was taking form; 
blurred outlines, like mountains of fog 
in a foggy sky. They were every¬ 
where now, rushing, hurtling in a vast 
tumbling cataclysm. Then Conners 
could see valleys between them; and 
then he realized that the Thought-ma¬ 
chine was hurling them into just one 
valley. Its canyon-like walls were 
moving more slowly now. Other val¬ 
leys were visible; and as the speed of 
everything gradually slackened, there 
were rifts; pits, and grey cave-mouths. 

Avenues into which each of us may 
probe with his thoughts . . . But 
Butch Conners knew nothing of that. 
He was aware only that Red and Willie 
seemed tugging at him now, as though 
trying to go a little in some other direc¬ 
tion so that he turned upon them 
angrily: 

“Hey, listen, you two — stay with 
me, dammit.” 
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“I don’t see no inventions,” Willie 
muttered. He had his feet planted 
wide, for a brake against the back¬ 
ward-rushing greyness beneath them. 
He was staring into the greyness of a 
shadowy grotto that drifted slowly past. 
“Say, that’s funny,” he muttered. 
“That looks like the back room of 
Mike’s Bar an’ Grill. Damn if it 
doesn’t.” 

Now that should have warned Butch 
Conners, but it didn’t. Red was 
silently staring into a little window¬ 
like cave-mouth. A foolish grin came 
to his handsome, slack-jawed face; and 
he sucked in his breath as though with 
pleasure at something he thought he 
saw. 

But Conners was thinking only of 
fabulously valuable inventions. The 
idea would be to pick some small ones. 
Good goods come in small packages. 
That crack was true enough. You 
couldn’t tell the value by the size. Pick 
small ones and you could carry a lot. 

“Well, we’re here,” Conners said 
suddenly. There was no doubt of it. 
The movement had ceased. Everything 
was solid here now—solid grey ground 
under them; grey rocks, grey walls 
of this vast grotto in which now Con¬ 
ners could see that they were standing. 

* I 'HE Realm of Unthought Things! 

What an amazing place! Every¬ 
where he looked, vast dim corridors 
stretched off into the grey distance. 
And every corridor had others branch¬ 
ing from it—a million corridors and yet 
other millions . . . And every corridor 
had rooms where shadowy things were 
piled. Vast rooms with millions upon 
millions of things in each of them. No, 
that was wrong. Some of the rooms 
were empty, where things had been 
taken out. Everything in the world was 
here once, and people had gotten some 
of it out . . . 

But certainly there was enough left. 


Maybe more than half. And no cops 
here to guard it. What a cinch! You 
just stepped up and took what you 
liked. 

Into Conners’ vague but eager con¬ 
templation of a loot, unguarded here, 
that could run into billions of dollars, 
came Willie’s voice: 

“Don’t seem to be nothin’ much here, 
does there?” 

Queer how anybody could say that, 
when everything that ever would be in 
the world, was right here! 

“You’re nuts,” Conners muttered. 
“Everything’s here. Let’s take a look 
in this room—see what we want an’ 
grab it.” 

He wheeled the little Thought-ma¬ 
chine forward and dragged Willie and 
Red along with him. Shadowy things 
were piled in the gigantic room. Con¬ 
ners could see vast shelves on which 
grey things were stacked. Millions of 
things, all standing in neat rows—end¬ 
less rows one over the other, extending 
in every direction back into an endless 
shadowy distance. He went up to one 
shelf. He stared at just one thing on 
the shelf. Here was something that 
might be valuable. 

Queer. The thing lay right here be¬ 
fore him. When he glanced at it cas¬ 
ually it seemed to be a little mechanism 
of some valuable invention. But now, 
as he gazed at it to see its details, at 
once it seemed to be formless, elusive, 
almost as though nothing was there at 
all. 

Butch Conners stood tense, puzzled, 
baffled. Damn the thing. And then he 
reached out to touch it. That was queer 
too. The thing was here, but as though 
it was only a vague grey mist—or some¬ 
thing not even that solid—his hand 
went through it, feeling nothing. 
Wasn’t the Thought-machine working? 
What the devil was the matter? 

“Hey lookit! My Gawd, there’s 
Whitey O’Neill!” Conners felt Willie 
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grif^ing him; and Willie’s voice was an 
excited squeal of fear. “He sees us, 
Butch! My Gawd, he’s pulled his gat 
on us!” 

Red gasped out an oath; and he too 
was gripping Conners. All three of 
them tensely stared; and they all saw 
it. The shadowy recess here was quite 
obviously the little back room of Mike’s 
Bar and Grill, heavy as always with 
dangling layers of grey-blue tobacco 
smoke. The window was open at the 
bottom. Whitey O’Neill, his tight- 
lipped mouth grim, his eyes blazing with 
menace, was there staring at them. 
And his hand at his hip held his auto¬ 
matic leveled! 

“Duck!” Willie hissed in terror. 
“He’s gonna let us have it now, like he 
always said he would!” 

To anyone who conceivably is in the 
Fourth Dimension, everything else 
there must of necessity be real. To a 
shadow, another shadow must of ne¬ 
cessity be a thing of substance, perhaps 
the most substantial thing existing in 
all the universe. And who shall say it 
is not also so in our own three-dimen¬ 
sional world—the very existence of 
which is only conjured by the blended 
impressions of our five mortal senses? 
Who can know, apart from our conjur¬ 
ing thoughts, that anything exists at 
all? To Butch Conners, Willie and 
Red in that startling moment, there 
could be no question of the reality of 
that window of Mike’s Bar and Grill; 
no question of the reality of the mur¬ 
derous Whitey O’Neill, with his three 
henchmen of the Downtown Mob be¬ 
hind him. 

' I ^HE Realm of Unthought Things! 

Whatever it had been a moment ago, 
it was a bedlam of familiar things now 
. . . The shabby little street was dim; 
there was no traffic and only one lone 
pedestrian furtively lurking at the dis¬ 
tant corner of the avenue. One of the 


Downtown Mob probably. 

“Well, you had it coming to you— 
say your prayers.” Whitey’s smooth 
ironic voice, dripping like ice-water 
with murderous menace, sounded in the 
stillness. His voice mingled with the 
tinny sound of a piano rattling out swing 
music which came from another window 
in the front room of Mike’s. Red had 
been staring in there a moment ago, ab¬ 
sorbed with a girl who was swaying to 
the music with hands on her hips and a 
cigarette dangling from her rouged lips. 
Conners could see her now out of the 
tail of his eye. 

“Don’t move, you’ll get it all the 
quicker,” Whitey’s voice was ironically 
saying. “Just say your prayers—” 

And Conners didn’t have his gun with 
him; nor did Red; nor Willie! Caught 
like rats in a trap! But Whitey didn’t 
fire. The sound of a police siren split 
the night air. An oncoming radio car! 
And then another! People were at 
every window now. Staring down. 
Shouting. The lone man at the Ave¬ 
nue corner was running away, scurry¬ 
ing like a rat. From behind Whitey in 
the window of Mike’s Bar and Grill, one 
of his damfool mob fired a shot. It went 
wild; splintered the window glass at 
the top. Whitey muttered a curse and 
vanished from the window. 

The whole place in there was a tur¬ 
moil; oaths of men; the screams of 
women, drinking at the bar and at the 
tables. Then they were pouring out 
into the street in a panic . . . The first 
of the radio cars came howling around 
the avenue corner, almost on two 
wheels. Shots began coming from it; 
a fusillade of gunfire with yellow-red 
spurts of flame. The leaden slugs 
splattered the street. 

In the midst of the chaos, Conners 
gripped his two companions convul¬ 
sively and then shoved at them. “Come 
on,” he muttered. “Get away from 
here—” 
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Red was staring up to where a girl 
with not much on had come running out 
onto a fire escape, peering down at the 
turmoil. Then from inside Mike’s shots 
were coming; Conners heard the 
whistle of one going past his ears. He 
was trying to run, but something 
stopped him. Something was tugging 
at his belt. The Thought-machine I He 
remembered that they were all con¬ 
nected to it by wires. No time to dis¬ 
connect them. 

“Wheel the damned little thing!” he 
muttered to Willie. “Have to roll it 
between us.” 

Red was still staring up at the girl on 
the fire escape. He had been muttering 
about her. Conners gave him a shove. 
With Willie he tried frantically to heave 
the little Thought-machine along. They 
were running away from the avenue 
around the corner of which the police 
car had arrived. It had pulled up in 
front of Mike’s. Coppers were pouring 
out; running into Mike’s. A big 
grey ambulance was coming now; it 
screamed as it pulled to a halt. White- 
coated internes leaped out from it. 

*~rHEN from ahead of Conners a fire 
engine came with its siren screaming 
and its bell clanging. 

“Can’t—go that way! ” Willie panted. 
“Lookit—” 

Ahead of them three radio cars had 
stopped. The whole little street there 
near the corner was jammed with po¬ 
licemen. Conners tried to duck into an 
area way. He forgot Willie and Red; 
forgot the Thought-machine. The area¬ 
way had a flight of rickety steps down 
to a basement entrance under a butcher 
shop. Conners miscalculated the steps 
and catapulted down head first. There 
was a flash—a weird puff of soundless 


light all around him. He was aware 
that the little Thought-machine and its 
wheeled chassis had come tumbling 
down the steps after him—and that Red 
and Willie had broken their wires and 
kept on running up the street-running 
for a split second until the flash envel¬ 
oped them. 

There might have been a split second 
also when Conners knew that the 
Thought-machine had crashed into the 
areaway. And then his thoughts—^his 
human consciousness, abnormal to this 
realm, out of tune here, dependent upon 
the vibrations of the apparatus for their 
very existence—went black, and there 
was nothing left of him or his universe 
as he was hurled away. 

Science, or fantasy? Wlio shall say 
where one ends and the other begins? 
Are we not all of us, awake and asleep, 
questing into the Realm of Unthought 
Things? What Butch Conners, Willie 
and Red found there—conjured there 
if you like—^was undoubtedly based 
upon their quality of thought-vibra¬ 
tions. From the vast storehouse of 
everything, their inherent thought- 
energy vibrations could only pick up the 
vibrations of certain things to which by 
nature they were attuned, transmuting 
them into reality—a definite reality, for 
Conners, Red and Willie. 

And if you went there—^what would 
you find? Everything is there. What 
would that little spark of nameless 
Something which is you, have the power 
to select? To create into your reality? 
Every instant we live, we are doing just 
that. Conjuring with the power of our 
thought—perceiving with our senses— 
what we think is the reality of this 
world outside us. How different it must 
be, to each of us! And, Heaven or 
Hell, we can make it what we will. 





OFF-TRAIL SUPER-SCIENCE NOVELETTE OF INTERPLANETARY ROMANCE! 

THe GIRL FROm UERUS 

by D. D. SHARP 

Author of “Faster Than Light” etc. 

Yes, atomic disintegration and argonite would give me the girl from 
Venus as my bride, and it would give us both health, wealth and 
complete happiness,.., What it must also finally do, alas, was make 
Leatha indistinguishable from any other girl on the planet! 


Giant passenger tubes went bellowing into space! 


CHAPTER ONE 
A Strange Escape 


L“ 


EATHA!” 

I write her name, then stare 
at my idle fingers in wistful 
reminiscence. From beyond my win¬ 
dow a giant passenger tube goes bel¬ 


lowing into space, eclipsing for a mo¬ 
ment that beautiful planet, our evening 
star. 

As the ruddy wake of it fades from 
the sky, and glowing Venus struggles 
from under its fiery exhaust, I sit op¬ 
pressed, pondering how far away that 
cloud-swaddled world must swing to 
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be completely swallowed in the shadow 
of a ship. 

Is she, who came so startlingly unto 
my rocket-ship that strange night more 
than twenty years ago, there on that 
far off world, still remembering me? 
Or is she on earth? I am never entirely 
sure. And I will never know. Twenty 
years ago I closed deliberately the only 
chance there was to make certain, and 
though I wonder many, many times, I 
have never regretted the decision. 

I was a space pilot then. No man 
with my love of the void could have 
chosen differently. The feel of a rocket 
under me was as natural as my own 
legs. But I wonder, at times, why I 
was not strong enough to cut with 
Kirsh Malakon years before I did. 

He was some five years older than I, 
a heavy-set, black bearded man, with 
a fatalistic view of life, as we know it 
here on earth. He shocked me many 
times with overbold ideas, and he took 
love and peril with the unconcern he 
had for the cherished traditions that 
had come down to us from the expe¬ 
rience of other eras. 

There were times when, perforce, I 
admired that trait in him, and times 
when I despised him for his philosophies 
as well as his acts. 

Kirsh and I had been out to Luna 
searching for argonite. He had aroused 
my avarice for the metal with samples 
he said he had once picked from the 
pumice strewn crater of Tycho, and 
he offered to put up half the capital 
and his knowledge of its location, 
against the use of my ship and the 
other half of the expense. 

We came back to earth exhausted, 
broke, and disillusioned. Two days 
after we had taken our position along 
the loading trams of the rocket field, a 
ship named the Wock, which had be¬ 
come known throughout the connected 
planets because of its attempt at land¬ 
ing on Venus, berthed just across the 


trams. 

Kirsh was not interested, but I went 
down to the freight locks of the Zest 
(my own ship) to watch debarkation. 
If the Wock had actually touched the 
surface of the forbidden planet, I hoped 
to catch close up glimpses of queer bio¬ 
logical specimens an atmosphere so suf¬ 
focatingly heavy with carbon dioxide, 
could be expected to produce. 

In the shadow of my ship, and out 
of the glare of the port lights, I leaned 
against a handrail that guarded the 
loading conveyors. They were now 
idle, for loading would not start again 
until dawn. 

There was something in the activity 
aboard the newcomer that soon aroused 
unusual curiosity. Every man who 
came out the airlocks seemed charged 
with excitement. From one I learned 
the Wock would resupply at once. She 
was going back almost immediately, and 
what was more every man aboard was 
eager to return with her. 

This indeed was unusual. Most men 
home from the void wanted a long rest 
before taking ship again. 

So I watched with growing interest, 
picking up stray bits of talk from those 
who passed below me in the shadow of 
the trams. 

Then capping all this a girl came out 
of the air locks. She carried herself 
with an air. Never had I seen her like 
aboard a freighter, not an exploring 
ship, anyway. 

My eyes involuntarily followed her 
all the way to a trim, blue gyro that 
appeared to be waiting for her. She 
had a wild sort of grace in her carriage 
and a halo in her hair that promised 
something. Her features, though, were 
blurred by the floodlights. 

A PASSING crew member turned 
to stare at her. When he discov¬ 
ered that I was watching him, he grim¬ 
aced at me, then at the girl. There was 
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distaste in his gesture (not a pantomine 
to be resented) but rather a warning. 
It gave me the impression of distrust, 
even of fear. 

“What’s all the excitement?” I de¬ 
manded. 

“Ask Cap. Blumendolt,” he growled, 
and melted into the shadows. 

I resumed my interest in the ship. 
Yielding to a magnetic feel that some¬ 
body was watching from above, I 
peered up the bulging hulk of the Wock. 
There was indeed someone above me, 
but hardly the type I had expected to 
see. A lithe, agile form was being low¬ 
ered down the slick metal hull. Spider¬ 
like it tumbled, swinging, balancing, 
halting, then dropping again. It seemed 
to be merely a boy. It did not occur to 
me it was a girl. 

That was my first glimpse of Leatha, 
and I waited idly, never dreaming what 
romantic adventure she was bringing 
with her. 

At tram level she loosened herself, 
and the rope was drawn up quickly by 
an accomplice who had opened the 
sealed port-hole. 

She shook down her skirts, tossed 
back her hair, then tripped daintily into 
the open light as graceful every whit as 
the girl who had come out by the le¬ 
gitimate lock. Indeed, silhouetted 
against the floodlights, she was very, 
very much like that other girl, even to 
the wild grace in her movements. 

If they had not been so evidently 
ladies from civilization I should have 
suspected they were girls from Venus, 
courageously journeying to a world 
neither could have known anything 
about. 

Venus was still unknown to earth, 
except as an astronomical unit. Now 
and then in the long history of space 
explorations, men had probed a few 
hundred rpiles into the suffocating CO2 
with which the planet was heavily blan¬ 
keted. For this reason I had not taken 


seriously Blumendolt’s vacuuo message 
in which he had claimed to have touched 
the surface. CO2 while breathable and 
much used in oxygen suits for ocean 
depths, on Venus the proportion of the 
suffocating gas is far out of proportion 
for life as evolved on the earth. Plant 
life yes. It should flourish supertropi- 
cally, especially under the hot-house 
blanket of eternal cloud, but not man. 


CHAPTER TWO 
The Girl from Venus 


M y mind played with imaginative 
blooms whose delicate colors 
were fostered in veiled sun¬ 
light and stilled breezes. It toyed also 
with the thought of a girl there among 
such flowers, a girl with exquisite com¬ 
plexion that would hardly dare the kiss 
of an unclouded sun. 

So, half suspended between fancy 
and reality, I observed the girl, grow¬ 
ing more and more intrigued with her 
grace and manifest personality. 

She saw me. Perhaps I wasn’t shad¬ 
owed as darkly as I thought. Perhaps 
she was alien to my earth and her eyes 
were adjusted to denser shadows than 
those we knew. 

She immediately came across the 
tram, to flatten against the shadow of 
a piling, then assuring herself that no 
one else was watching, hurried forward 
again. 

Below a fluttery blouse of material 
dainty as silk, she wore a short whip¬ 
cord skirt, which was smeared by the 
yellow dust that the Wock had brought 
all the way from the moonless planet. 

Her face was pretty and pleasing, yet 
even in the dusky light I sensed that 
character was master of her features. 
She was, I guessed, rather desperate. 

At the platform where I waited, she 
squared her slender shoulders, took a 
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deep breath, then as though plunging 
into cold water, came straight up the 
skeleton stair. 

Hers could have been deep, quiet 
eyes in other circumstances. Now they 
were wide with bewilderment and cer¬ 
tainly alarm. Yet, despite her evident 
guilty apprehension, she had a way 
about her that at once caught and held 
one’s confidence. 

She seemed aloof to the smears upon 
her skirt, nor did she make apology for 
stowing aboard a ship that was manned 
by rowdies who had doubtless pillaged 
all the sacred temples on Earth’s sister 
planet, if there were any such edifices 
on Venus. 

“Please,” she began, “I want to see 
the owner. I have a message for the 
Zest.” 

“I am the Captain,” I replied, setting 
down my heels and drawing on a con¬ 
scious dignity. “Come inside.” 

She slid past me silent and smooth as 
a shadow. Her hair brushed my cheek 
as she passed, laying upon me the inti¬ 
mate allure of contact. Her hands were 
small and smooth, and very firm in mine 
as I boosted her over the supply con¬ 
veyors rather than risk taking her 
around to the front airlocks under the 
floodlights of the port. 

The bowels of a space ship are some¬ 
what forbidding tq the uninitiated, but 
she seemed quite composed as we 
threaded aisles between racks of bar¬ 
rels and boxes piled to the proximity of 
the ceiling. 

She ducked under braces and pro¬ 
truding angle irons, and through mazes 
of steel gray machinery that were 
lighted dimly by ceiling bulbs with 
grace that was delightful to follow. 

Finally we came to a small steel door 
that opened out of the smelly oil and 
merchandise to the first deck. 

“Just a little way now,” I announced 
as I switched on lights and pressed the 
door shut behind her. 


There I had my first good look at her. 
The delicacy of her complexion amazed 
me. It seemed to confirm my fancy of 
beautiful Venusian ladies in a landscape 
of hot house flowers. There was such 
strangeness in her beauty I stared, 
wholly insensible to my own rudeness. 
She held my eyes with the force of per¬ 
sistent gravitation from which those 
two satellites could not escape. There 
were little golden flecks in the blue of 
hers, until her pupils widened to almost 
swallow the iris. 

It struck me suddenly it might be a 
mistake to take her up to the office. 
There came an unreasonable dislike of 
showing her to Kirsh, though I knew 
well that Kirsh was anything but a 
woman’s man. He would be critical of 
the smeared skirt, cynical as to her mo¬ 
tives, unmoved by her beauty, and un¬ 
bearably sarcastic when she was gone. 

“We needn’t go further,” I began 
when she did not speak, “what is the 
message? It might be well my partner 
does not find you here. He—well you 
see this is a man’s ship. You’re about 
the first lady ever to board it.” 

“I must see the owner,” she insisted. 

“I am also the owner. What do you 
wish?” 

“Then you are Mauri Bronson?” 
She smiled as though she had guessed it 
all along. “I would have recognized 
your voice anywhere.” She stopped as 
though at a command, and looked 
sharply past my shoulder. 

DEHIND me I heard the heavy, de- 
^ liberative steps of my partner. In¬ 
voluntarily I put my bulk to shield her, 
and turned about to find Kirsh scowling 
so superiorly I wanted to smash his big, 
blistered nose. 

But the girl was undisturbed. 
“You’re Kirsh,” she asserted, taking a 
step forward—-an expectant inflection 
in her voice. 

Kirsh glared, suspicious as a sphinx. 
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“Please ” she begged, “are you trying 
to scare me?” 

“What are you wanting here?” 

“I have an important message for 
Captain Bronson.” 

“Who are you?” 

“My name is Leatha. I stowed 
aboard the Wock. I am a native of 
Venus. I want your help, and will pay 
for it.” 

“Venus!” I exclaimed, “But that is 
impossible I ” 

“Stowaway,” said Kirsh, his heavy 
underlip awry. 

“I shouldn’t have told you that,” she 
answered coldly. 

“Come on to the office,” I invited. 

She gave me a look of gratitude. I 
was surprised that Kirsh followed, and 
it annoyed me more to discover his eyes 
running up and down the girl as though 
she were on the block. 

“You want help,” he rumbled at her 
as we entered the office, “What kind of 
help?” 

I shook my head at her, but she either 
disdained or did not understand my 
warning, for she opened a metal case 
that was strapped against one wrist. 
From it she took an indigo stone. 

“I heard your lectures asking for 
money to search for this. I know where 
there is much of it.” 


CHAPTER THREE 
Shiploads of Wealth 


T he moment my eyes caught the 
blue glint of the metal I knew 
what the sight of such stuff would 
do to Kirsh. He and I had endured the 
rigors of powdery, airless deserts of the 
moon hoping for a strike not half so 
pure. The lump in her hand was wholly 
unoxidized, the highest possible quality, 
and from first glance there was no mis¬ 
taking it for anything than the rare and 


precious element it turned out to be. 

Argonite! The most eagerly de¬ 
manded mineral in the civilized uni¬ 
verse. Argonite in those years was the 
only element available for an alloy that 
would insulate the block metal of atomic 
engines. Argonite protected the contact 
parts from the contagion of progressive 
disintegration. For the lack of sufficient 
argonite to hold atomic disintegration 
in check, this t3rpe of power was but 
doled throughout the earth, though its 
cost of production was ridiculously 
cheap and the fuel widespread. 

That lump between Leatha’s fingers 
was sufficient to provide insulation for 
an engine that would light a city at the 
cost of a few dollars a year. Yet she 
offered it as carelessly as had it been a 
lump of coal. She became startled 
though, when Kirsh’s eyes began to bug 
out for once in their lethargic existence. 
She certainly had had no idea of human 
nature, not as engendered on earth. 

“Where did you get that?” he de¬ 
manded hoarsely and reached after it. 

“No. No.” She retreated until she 
was against the office door. “I make a 
trade.” 

“Hold on there!” I bellowed as he 
began to bully her. “Give the girl 
chance to state her terms.” One word 
more and I would have closed his mouth 
with my fist. Leatha had certainly taken 
hold of me. I wanted to defend her, to 
do any reasonable thing she might ask. 

“What kind of a trade?” Kirsh de¬ 
manded less bullishly. 

“He is a plunderer. A thief!” she 
nodded toward the Wock. “To him a 
secret has been betrayed by one of my 
own people. He will come again, and 
again, and ships will follow when they 
know what he has found.” 

She turned on me as though under¬ 
standing that dealing with Kirsh was 
like bargaining with cold, thrusting 
steel. Then she turned to Kirsh again, 
as though wondering if steel were not, 
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after all, that which might serve her 
best. 

“How much of this would satisfy 
you? How much of it do you want to 
stop the master of the Wock before he 
leads all earth to overrun my people?” 

How little she understood Kirsh, or 
myself, or any other man of earth. What 
amount indeed would satisfy any one 
of us, less than all? And how, did she 
think, Kirsh could halt Blumendolt and 
his crew of rowdies from looting her 
planet? Or indeed, the fever that would 
start a thousand ships to trail him? 

“Little girl, you and me can trade,” 
said Kirsh, with a velvety purr. He 
dragged his eyes from hers and thrust 
one hand into a drawer from which he 
pulled an old fashioned coin purse. 
From it he shook a pair of keys, then 
stowed away the argonite and snapped 
the catch. “It will be safe with me, 
young woman. And I’ll take on the old 
buzzard.” 

She put both her palms upon the 
table to steady herself. She was com¬ 
pletely exhausted, that was plain. I 
pushed forward a chair. She sat down, 
burying her face in her arms. “You are 
fine and good,” she thanked him with 
great relief. 

She couldn’t have had an idea of what 
she had done to us, to me as well as 
Kirsh. She had shown to us actual, 
concrete proof of stuff that would buy 
anything a man desired. Such a fabu¬ 
lous vein as she described would pay the 
interplanetary debt, or buy a moon for 
an island resort. It meant pov^r, pres¬ 
tige, affluence to match all dreams. 

* I 'HE sleepy, muddy eyes of my part- 
ner across the table, were already 
glowing like live coals aroused by a stir¬ 
ring bellows. 

She sat so still I thought her asleep. 
Her hair was finely spun but thickly 
curled where it caressed her shoulders 
like sunlit spray. She was so good to 


look at I wondered how Kirsh could re¬ 
move his gaze to the argonite, which he 
had taken from the purse and was turn¬ 
ing under the light. 

He got up, dragged down a pair of 
troy scales—and she had spoken of 
loading ships! He weighed the lump, 
stared a moment at the weight in the 
balance pan as though to assure himself 
of its measure, then cautiously he stow¬ 
ed the piece and pocketed the purse. 
Then without explanation, he left the 
room. 

“Thief! ” I thought, “You’re planning 
to rob both her and me of every dime it 
will bring. Of all men I could have 
taken on, it had to be a guy like you!” 

As Leatha reclined I became worried. 
The color had bleached from her 
cheeks. I leaned a little. She did not 
seem to be breathing. That frightened 
me. I aroused her and ran for brandy. 
She drank it and the color slowly re¬ 
turned. 

“The last few days I have had no 
food,” she explained. 

“You poor kid,” I sympathized, and 
rang for sandwiches. 


CHAPTER IV 
An Eden Uncursed 


4 S we talked she gradually sketched 
for me a misty conception of her 
own world and its customs. If it 
measured half the picture she gave, I 
did not wonder that it was so important 
to her to leave it unmolested by the dis- 
sentions and aggressions of earthly ide¬ 
ologies. 

Here was a planet in which individual 
aggrandizement was unknown. Here 
there were no rulers, no priests, no 
monopolies, no national boundaries and 
of course no conception of war. “We 
are too much alike,” she explained, “to 
be subject one to the other.” 
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I tried to imagine what such a place 
would be like as I sat watching her, 
gathering her enthusiasm and even a bit 
of her nostalgia for being exiled from 
such a perfectly adjusted social and po¬ 
litical economy. 

There had been an ideology slightly 
^akin to it in a far and isolated section of 
the North American continent, so ar¬ 
chaeologists had concluded from the 
lore they had pieced together from the 
legends of those pueblos which had sur¬ 
vived until historic times. 

There was, however, among those iso¬ 
lated villages, priests and governors and 
a matriarchal domination of clan pos¬ 
sessions. Venus, I gathered, was a much 
higher tableland of aggregate effort, 
and the result had been peace unbroken 
for so long a time, there was on the plan¬ 
et no residue of aggression or despotism. 
I could understand why the civilization 
of a planet so conducted and so unham¬ 
pered, would work rapidly toward its 
own ideals of perfection. 

Somehow as I listened, the old history 
of the pueblo seemed on the eve of re¬ 
peating itself. Blumendolt, like Corona¬ 
do the Conquistador, was in search of 
Gold Cities. 

One of the Venusians, named Trita, 
had fallen to the blandishments of the 
earthman who had so much power over 
his fellows, and she had discovered his 
weakness. He wanted argonite, so she 
spoke glowingly of argonite like Este- 
van the Moor had spoken to the Con¬ 
quistador, though unlike the tale of Es- 
tevan, Trita’s story was true. 

As the pueblos were in peace and 
tranquility until men in iron shirts came 
astride strange beasts to overrun and 
conquer, so would helmeted men pour 
from the airlocks of the Wock when 
Blumendolt returned. 

At least that is the way I imagined it 
as she told of the friendly Venusians 
opening their hearts and their homes to 
these men of their sister planet, until 


they began to be emboldened to seize 
and pry. 

But there were no hordes of gold, no 
jeweled idols, no encrusted temples, and 
Blumendolt was about to leave Venus 
forever, when Trita had told him of the 
blue jewel that lay like a strata of spar¬ 
kling shale beyond the dense forests of 
the outlands. To afford proof she had 
taken a handful from the sacred pool 
where no one had dipped before. 

Blumendolt would have travelled at 
once to the pool and laid open the ledge, 
but his oxygen tanks were low, so he 
took Trita along and made off for earth 
to resupply. 

Leatha had stowed aboard, hoping to 
open a valve and thereby destroy both 
crew and herself, and thereby also, be¬ 
come the first murderer of her race. But 
she had failed. Blumendolt’s crew had 
discovered her at the valves, though she 
escaped them by the help of a Venusian 
in Blumendolt’s pay, who had mistaken 
her for Trita. 

She smiled wryly, and went on, “You 
see I have a rather unhappy contact 
with those of your race. Still, I shall 
not think too evil of them because one 
was bad. I am sure you nor Kirsh will 
be like him.” 

“I’ll never let you down,” I vowed. 
I did not like to warn her of Kirsh. I 
felt it would belittle me in her eyes and 
I wanted her to think well of me. 
But I did know she had done about 
the worst thing she could in show¬ 
ing that metal to him. It was exactly 
like Trita had tempted Blumendolt. It 
would be a race between those two men 
now, of that I felt sure. 

I did though give her a hint. She 
must have guessed more than I put into 
words for she clutched my sleeve, 
“Please, he isn’t like that other? You 
are not all?” 

“Not all,” I assured her, “There is 
one man of earth who will never let you 
down, and he is Mauri Bronson.” 
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“But Kirsh? He said he would help?” 

“You poor kid,” I groaned, “You’re 
in the wrong world. Earth men are 
dirty mean, and a promise means noth¬ 
ing when they want to be rich. On Terra 
—be careful.” 

With that bit of advice I called a big, 
salmon colored Martian and told him to 
show her to Thirty Two, which was the 
nicest cabin I had. 


CHAPTER V 
A Kiss in the Dark 


I T was long after midnight when 
Kirsh came back to the office. He 
focused his muddy eyes upon me. 
“Where is the girl?” 

My impulse was to tell him to go to 
hell. Instead I nodded down the cor¬ 
ridor toward her room. I suppose down 
deep I didn’t want him to suspect how 
she had hit me, as no other girl had ever 
so upset me before. 

“Tell me,” he said suddenly, “Did 
you ever hear anything peculiar about 
the women on Venus?” 

“I never even knew there were wom¬ 
en on Venus.” 

“Then let me tell you something that 
might save you trouble. I’ve been talk¬ 
ing to Blumendolt. He was close 
mouthed about argonite, but spread it 
rather thick when he talked of the plan¬ 
et. Yet somehow it hit me he wasn’t 
just trying to scare me off.” 

“You’re a bigger fool than I thought,” 
I burst out, “Don’t you know he’ll guess 
the girl came here?” 

“What of it?” he barked, “I want a 
showdown. Besides he’s ripe for a bar¬ 
gain. Isn’t at all crazy about going 
back, but he wants the stuff. Wants it 
bad.” 

He lighted a black panetela from my 
box, and with it tilted skyward, blew 
thin, bluish smoke from his nostrils. He 


threw a leg over my desk, lowered his 
heavy eyelids to squint through the view 
glass as though trying to penetrate the 
fifty million miles of void that curtained 
the planet which hid such valuable ore. 

“But our bargain with the girl,” I re¬ 
minded. 

“Don’t be a damned fool,” he growled 
harshly, “she’s Venusian.” There was 
an ugly insinuation I didn’t like. 

“One can never be sure of a Venusi¬ 
an,” he added after a momet. “So keep 
your eyes and your imagination strictly 
on this!” He emphasized his remark 
with an oath and flipped the thousand 
dollar chunk of mineral on the desk. 

“I don’t get you,” I said with enough 
ice to chill him. 

“You simply haven’t kept up,” he 
drawled. “Venus would suffocate a red 
blooded man, and I don’t mean CO2. 
A planet without money, without initia¬ 
tive. No private wealth, no variety any¬ 
where, and everybody alike. But Blu¬ 
mendolt swears the moist climate and 
cloud blanket does grow dangerously 
beautiful girls, like our little Leatha in 
there.” 

“Kirsh,” my tone should have warned 
him I was in no mood for banter, “take 
your own good advice. Keep your eyes 
and imagination strictly on this!” I 
picked up the argonite and flipped it 
back into his lap. 

He allowed the piece to lie as it had 
fallen while he eyed me narrowly. Then 
he took up the piece, got off the desk, 
went over to the office safe and locked 
the argonite within. As he left the office 
he turned in the door. “Don’t be a sap,” 
he growled, and strode down the corri¬ 
dor. 

What was he up to, I wondered. Why 
had he gone to the enemy. Was he about 
to trade Leatha down the river? 

The more I studied, the more dis¬ 
turbed I became. There seemed but one 
thing to do, waken Leatha and find out 
all I could which might throw light on 
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the thinly veiled warnings Kirsh had 
let loose. 

At her door I knocked lightly. Al¬ 
most immediately it was opened. 

“You weren’t asleep?” 

“You know little of Venus,” she said 
with a twisted little smile as she took 
my fingers between her two palms. 
“What will you think of me when you 
learn I never sleep. We of Venus have 
no need of the queer half death all earth 
creatures seem to require.” 

Her palms were warm and intimate. 
They drained my speech and awakened 
me to a sense of incompleteness except 
when I was near her. The tough fabric 
which had grown about my heart during 
bleak hard years among the outer places 
of the system, thawed and flexed, and 
warm, young blood moved more violent¬ 
ly as I leaned above her. My pulse 
seemed running away, I leaned nearer 
and she did not draw away. 

Yet even as I leaned, she seemed re¬ 
motely far off, reminding me of Polaris, 
steadfast and beautiful, yet fixed infini¬ 
tely distant from the affairs of men. The 
difference in our native worlds lay like 
a chasm to keep us apart, with no pos¬ 
sible bridge between our natures and 
our peoples. 

’ I 'HE soft perfume of her hair was al- 
luring, but oh so alien, like a deli¬ 
cious incense around a pagan priestess, 
but as I looked down into her brilliant 
eyes I saw the soul of a woman looking 
back at me. 

It struck me suddenly that all this 
was ridiculous. That she was no more 
Venusian than I, though I had to admit 
the texture of her complexion seemed' 
hardly likely to survive open sunlight 
or raw wind. “How did you learn Eng¬ 
lish?” I demanded, sure I had caught 
up with her. 

She laughed right into my eyes. It 
made me feel rather dumb, but the laugh 
was pleasant, teasing rather than taunt¬ 


ing, delighted rather than superior. 

“Radio!” she exclaimed as though 
drawing a curtain. “We listen in to all 
your broadcasts. Long ago I learned 
your tongue. We Venusians have a gift 
that way, like earth men have for put¬ 
ting together machines.” 

“That then is why our manners are 
quite familiar to you?” 

“No—o,” she hesitated, “I would 
never say any of us are half smart 
enough for that, but we do know the 
words you use. Sometimes a voice 
catches one’s fancy. That is why I came 
directly to you. I felt I knew you well. 
You know. The way most everyone 
feels about a voice that comes into the 
room day after day. I believe I have 
followed every one of your Wayside 
Talks on strange places you have ex¬ 
plored.” 

She was too sincere to tolerate any 
suspicion of playing up to me, yet I must 
confess she could have hardly chosen 
a more direct and effective way to fairly 
hypnotize me. Here I had a loyal little 
fan I had not even dreamed could have 
been interested in those weekly talks I 
gave to defray part of the expenses of 
exploration. She swept me off my feet. 
For the moment I forgot the argonite, 
the chasm of alien generation that I had 
felt would lie so impassably between us. 

Cloistered there in the dead of night 
with her alone, while the halo of her 
hair fell like a golden hood against her 
cheeks, and her body so supple and 
slender, and so very near I could have 
encircled it with my arm, the confession 
that I was far from a stranger quite 
completely took me off my feet. 

There was an electric moment while 
she stood with parted mouth and widen¬ 
ing eyes, first recognizing what she had 
done to me, then suddenly her hand 
sealed my mouth. 

Her ears too must have been very 
sensitive to sound, for I stood several 
moments completely puzzled by her ac- 
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tion, before I heard cautious footfall 
stealing along the corridor outside. 

We waited close to each other, her 
hand softly pressing. The warm scent 
of the perfume that hid in her hair 
flowed into me like opium smoke, or 
rather some unknown narcotic far more 
fantastic and exciting. 

Came a rap on the door. We waited 
tensely silent. 

Then there were words in an un¬ 
known tongue muffled by a mouth press¬ 
ed against the keyhole. 

Leatha breathed back a tumult of 
speech with ka-tuh and che-ak caught 
queerly under her tongue and the rest 
of it clicks and hisses. 

“Who?” I demanded in a whisper. 

The night light from a. wall fell dimly 
upon her flushed face. There was no 
panic, no quickened breath, the soft 
blue panels of her bolero lay quietly 
upon her breasts. 

She is brave, I thought. 

The steps retreated. She caught both 
my hands as though for strength or help. 
“The Wock has orders to leave by day¬ 
light. The master is afraid of your 
friend. They will resupply on Luna, 
and thereby give him, how you say, the 
slip? For me, I must go back, quickly.” 

“Let me handle him,” I said with sud¬ 
den determination. “You wait here. If 
Kirsh asks, not a word of where I have 
gone.” 

“That is not the way,” she objected. 
“He will call the police. Tomorrow the 
whole earth will know. Never will my 
people again have peace. Better let him 
go. We will be aboard, you and I.” 

“You stay here,” I objected. “There 
will be nothing gained with you aboard. 
Let me handle this alone.” 

“I am not afraid with you,” she said 
warmly and handed me a key. “I must 
be there. That is my mission. Wait 
anywhere you can hide until he is off, 
then come to one two third deck. I 
will be waiting for you.” 


I took the key, and an involuntary 
oath slid from my teeth. Her sleeve had 
slipped down the upraised arm. Down 
it coursed a fresh, red wound, as from 
the lash of a whip. 

CHE saw my look fixed upon it and 
quickly shook down her sleeve, 
shook her head in mock rebuke. “Don’t 
look for imperfections,” she teased, 
“girls from Venus do not wish their ugly 
marks uncovered.” 

“Such a wound!” I protested, my 
heart going out to her and suffocating 
anger quickening my blood. “Did he?” 

“The rope,” she hastily corrected, “I 
slipped.” 

“You poor kid,” I mumbled. 

Her hair brushed my cheeks, her eyes 
lifted and there was wonder in them. 
As I leaned nearer her eyes grew deep. 
Her fingers tightened upon mine. 

What other invitation would any man 
need to fold her into his embrace? Her 
chin raised, letting the cascade of her 
bright hair fall like moonlit mist around 
my arms, imprinting my memory with 
beauty neither time nor circumstance 
can ever erase. I, who had bludgeoned 
my way through hordes of black toothed 
rock eaters of Luna, trembled as I bent 
my head. 

“Leatha,” I whispered, breathless at 
her loveliness, and only then, when she 
raised her lips, I kissed her. 

“Mauri,” she said after my lips would 
allow her words again. “There is some¬ 
thing I must tell you now. A warning.” 

“God you are beautiful,” I ignored 
her words, entranced by the golden 
flecks that danced in her eyes. 

“There is something you must know,” 
she said so practically it irked me that 
she also had not been swept wild with 
romance. Now it was my turn to put 
fingers upon her mouth. “This is what 
I want to know more than anything else. 
Do you Venusians believe in love at 
first sight?” 
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“I do,” she answered very seriously, 
“when one has heard a voice so long it 
has become the echo of one’s heart. But 
there is something I must tell you, for 
your protection, for mine.” 

She was not to tell me then. There 
were steps in the corridor again. “Ko- 
ko is impatient,” she kissed me quickly, 
“I will tell you so soon as you come 
aboard the Wock. Now I must go.” 

“Does the argonite mean so much to 
you then,” I asked reproachfully. 

“Not the argonite, Mauri, but peace, 
the peace and safety of my own lovely 
world. Those men would bring to it 
the bacillus of personal domination. 
Your story tellers write of invasions 
from Venus, Mauri. They over-rate 
their Earth. No part of Venus is like¬ 
wise infested with germs and parasites. 
You see, Mauri, I have more practical 
reasons than pure idealism, for desiring 
to keep earth’s ships away. 

“I believe I begin to understand,” I 
admitted, but wondered what she found 
in me to overcome such a monstrous 
handicap. “I’ll get my gun, and we will 
go together.” 

“No, Ko-ko would be suspicious. It 
might spoil everything. Meet me aboard 
after take off.” 

“Depend on me,” I vowed and waited 
while she slipped through the door and 
joined the Venusian who waited. As I 
stood in the dim silence of the room that 
had shared her, a great foreboding 
seeped into my courage. I didn’t like at 
all for her to go alone. She had come 
so unexpectedly out of the night and 
now had gone back into it again. I 
wondered if I might not find myself un¬ 
able to draw the curtain that hid her, 
that perhaps I might never see her 
again. 



CHAPTER VI 
Duped 


S OBER consideration raised many 
problems that must be met if we 
were to have a fair chance of 
checkmating Blumendolt. On my way 
back to the office I began to reproach 
myself for so precipitously falling into 
a scheme so likely to fail. No argument 
should have persuaded me to risk Lea- 
tha again to Blumendolt’s power. Yet, 
even as better judgment overruled my 
earlier self-confidence, it did not damp¬ 
en the exciting prospect of being off 
on romantic adventure with Leatha. 

Such a strange night, I thought, as I 
rang for Kirsh. Why call on Kirsh? I 
asked myself. Partly, I suppose because 
it was an old habit having him along 
when looking for trouble, and partly be¬ 
cause I did not feel quite justified in 
taking chances alone with the crew of 
the Wock where there would be neither 
law nor mercy once she cleared from 
earth. 

Still I had not forgotten the way 
Kirsh had looked at Leatha. Not that 
I could blame him, nor any man, for 
being stirred by her. But I had thought 
Kirsh above the second look at any 
woman, however attractive. I had 
looked on him as a man with an asbestos 
lining in that respect, and I had heard 
that when a strong man breaks he goes 
to pieces. 

So I stood with thumb on buzzer, de¬ 
bating whether to persist in calling him 
or refuse to ask him, if he answered. 
My recollection was vivid as I stood 
there in the darkness, his muddy brown 
eyes taking fire. Had he thought to fool 
me by his reference to the argonite? 
Wasn’t he, after all, as much in love 
with her as I? 

Through the view-glass there was 
Venus, a little nugget of liquid radiance 
low against the black horizon of earth— 
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a great world swaddled in white fleece, 
tugging at my imagination. 

Yet far more disturbing than the mys¬ 
tery of that great world rolling down 
an endless bowl of space, was the recol¬ 
lection of Leatha’s kiss, of her soft 
warm lips clinging, and the supple curve 
of her sweet young body without a 
slightest will to resist the impulse of my 
arms. 

I pressed my hot forehead against the 
cold quartzite to marvel at her tender 
beauty, but more at her courage. Far 
indeed had she come from those she 
loved, those she understood, and the 
tranquility she prized so much, to battle 
new environment where she was well 
aware abounded pestilence against 
which her blood was in no way prepared 
by inoculation nor inheritance. 

And because she was indeed so brave, 
because she had quickened to my kiss, 
because I had already begun to love her 
passionately, I newly resolved that Blu- 
mendolt should never threaten her nor 
her world again, nor lay his void burned 
fingers upon a single other fragment of 
the treasure that was none of his. 

I turned to find Kirsh at the door ob¬ 
serving me narrowly. He had on a black 
felt hat instead of his official cap. He 
looked quite villainous. The kind of 
villainy I wondered if a woman might 
not admire if she was romantically in¬ 
clined. 

“There’s dirty work aboard,” I said, 
jerking my thumb toward the Wock. 
“The girl and I are going to board her 
tonight. If I do not vaccuo from Luna, 
pick a crew for the Zest. You should 
be able to effect our rescue from Venus.” 

Kirsh’s white teeth gleamed wickedly 
under his moustache. “Keep your at¬ 
tention on argonite,” he reminded. 

“And yours,” I snapped back. 

“Let’s get this straight,” said Kirsh. 
“If Blumendolt’s planning to skip, why 
not beat his game. Shanghai him aboard 
some ship for Luna, then dump him 


down a volcanic crack. He hasn’t taken 
that crew into his confidence. I’ll 
wager.” 

“Sounds OK. But don’t make the 
mistake of trying to dump two instead 
of one.” 

The line of glistening teeth extended 
at the lip corners, otherwise he made 
no acknowledgment of understanding 
what I meant. 

“Better take a flame gun,” he cau¬ 
tioned. “Bullets miss. Don’t imagine 
Blumendolt will have scruples.” 

Without reply I buckled on an auto¬ 
matic pistol. Burning a man was not 
my method. 

"W 7 E took a manlift down into the 
^ hold, Kirsh going first. At the 
freight airlocks, almost in the spot where 
I had stood when I first saw Leatha, 
Kirsh stopped. Wait until t’m in. If 
all’s clear. I’ll signal.” 

He went down the loading chute and 
crossed the tramway. It wasn’t nerve, 
going first like that. He and Blumen¬ 
dolt had been trying to trade. Even 
then I was not sure which Kirsh planned 
to sell out, Blumendolt or myself. 

I was back in the shadow. He mount¬ 
ed the tram, sauntered casually into 
the freight lock. A guard halted him. 
He said a few words and the guard 
let him pass. Kirsh took but a step, 
wheeled, and felled the guard, ran into 
the darkness. Soon he was back again, 
gave me all clear, and again disap¬ 
peared. 

As I hurried across the alley-way I 
heard a tapping against the deck glass 
of my own ship. From the third deck it 
came, quick and insistent. I looked up. 

Leatha had not left the ship. She was 
up there beckoning frantically. I hesi¬ 
tated only a moment. Kirsh would wait 
to make any attack until I joined him. 
Leatha certainly had some urgent mes¬ 
sage for me. 

I hurried back to the manlift and 
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reached the third deck which was now 
in semi-darkness, but Leatha was stand¬ 
ing so that the light from the corridor 
fell full upon her face. 

I hurried along with a queer feeling 
that something was wrong with her. 
Something had happened to her eyes, 
her mouth, her posture. 

She smiled encouragingly, yet I halt¬ 
ed, puzzled and disconcerted. My be¬ 
wilderment was slowly changing into 
distressing unbelief. 

She had Leatha’s rich hair, her gold 
flecked eyes, her delicate bloom of 
cheek, her impudent upturned nose, 
Leatha’s every feature, every line and 
curve of her form, but she was as re¬ 
pulsive as a snake, and she stood as 
quiveringly rigid as a cobra that is 
about to strike. 

She seemed then like a devil, or a 
vampire, that had stolen the body which 
had shown so much delightful allure. 
However much she looked like Leatha 
she could not be. 


CHAPTER VII 
Lost in the Sky 


almost immediately I recalled 
/\ Leatha’s interrupted warning. 

This was Trita, no doubt, the 
woman who had caused all Leatha’s dis¬ 
tress. It was this cold and beautiful 
serpent who had betrayed the argonite 
to Blumendolt, who was doubtless in 
love with him in her brittle way. Ko-ko 
too had probably mistaken her for Lea¬ 
tha and ignorantly betrayed to the ene¬ 
my our plans, and she had trapped me. 

There was no opportunity, however, 
to dwell upon past mistakes. From 
without the Zest came the muffled purr 
of warming engines. The Wock was 
losing no time, and Leatha was aboard 
at the mercy of Blumendolt, and Kirsh. 
On the in trip she had been compara¬ 


tively free to move about because of her 
similarity to the girl before me. Since 
Blumendolt knew Trita was not aboard, 
she must be doubly imperiled. 

Wheeling about I ran for the manlift, 
and after me, like a streak of pale fire 
along a fuse, came Trita. 

She caught me in the corridor, her 
soft arms throttling my neck, drawing 
me back to her, my cheek against her 
hair. 

I tore away, but she was on me again, 
“Mauri, Mauri, it is I, Leatha. Mauri, 
are you mad?” 

But I knew that she lied, though her 
flesh was the flesh of Leatha with a 
fragrance so exotic never to be forgot. 

I tore her arms apart, but could not 
bring myself to fight her as I would a 
man, though the growling below told me 
the engines were revving up and there 
was no moment to spare. 

She was quick as a panther and her 
strength was surprising. Her arms en¬ 
tangled me again and again. “Mauri,” 
she begged, even as she choked me, as 
she tripped me and blinded my eyes 
with her hair. 

She was a devil, coiling, twining, con¬ 
stricting like a facile and powerful rep¬ 
tile, taking new holds so soon as her 
arms or legs were pried away. 

I heard the Wock gunning up, moving 
down the rails to the take off. I 
slapped her face, but she held on, mak¬ 
ing little sobs between her begging. 
Then I let go, lay panting in her arms, 
with a lump swelling up in my throat. 
I was already too late to recover the 
Wock. No power of mine could return 
me to Leatha were I to lay out the girl 
atop me. For suddenly I remeijibered 
the airlocks would be sealed if I could 
catch the ship, and Blumendolt certain¬ 
ly would not be fool enough to open up 
and allow me aboard. 

Her arms released me. She arose. I 
got up also, hurriedly. 

“You were tough, all right,” said the 
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girl. “I thought you would break in my 
face.” 

I glared, and in spite of myself my 
heart softened. She looked so like Lea- 
tha as I would always remember her, 
except of course for the hardness at the 
corners of her lips and the cold steel in 
her eyes. 

“You’re whipped,” she went on. 
“Now be reasonable.” 

“You just think I’m whipped,” I bel¬ 
lowed. “I’ll vacuuo Luna and be there 
on his tail.” 

“That’s all changed now,” she taunt¬ 
ed. “He’ll not touch Luna.” 

“Then I’ll hound him to Venus 1 ” 

“Sure and for what?” 

“Leatha!” 

“You poor fellow!” she mocked. 
“How little you know of us. You have 
blindly expected our planet to be as 
yours.” 

“I don’t get you,” I mumbled, pre¬ 
occupied with a plan. If this girl loved 
Blumendolt, they must have arranged 
a meeting. Whatever planet they had 
agreed upon I could shadow her. But 
that was slow. Too slow. No telling 
what might happen to Leatha while I 
delayed. 

“Venus has the blue mineral argonite, 
but it lacks one that has played a most 
important part in the history of your 
earth. Our land is very deficient in po¬ 
tassium salts.” 

“I still don’t get you,” I repeated. 

“Sure,” she agreed. “You are only 
a pilot. Had you been a chemist, or a 
biologist, at once you would have 
guessed. In my world there are no mu¬ 
tations—none whatever. Generations 
of Venus have not felt the effect of po¬ 
tassium salts.” 

“Don’t you understand?” she went 
on as I stared stupidly. “There is no 
variation in species, nor types, every 
woman on Venus is exactly alike! 

Still I stared, jaws hanging. 

“You will find a thousand Leathas, 


and never be sure of any one of them.” 

“I would know her,” I vowed. “What¬ 
ever may be true about the effect of po¬ 
tassium radiations, there is a difference 
in individuality. She’s no more like you 
than Catherine the Terrible!” 

“No?” she sneered. “Maybe you 
think of Venus as a little ball in the sky 
that a man might sweep his hand over. 
Suppose she was lost here on your 
earth? Would it be easy to find her? 
And there are lean and fat, tall and 
short, dark and fair. On Venus?” she 
raised her eyebrows hopelessly. 

“Then what of him?” I taunted be¬ 
coming cunning. “Do you think he will 
come back?” 

She gave me a queer look, then tum¬ 
bled to what I was trying to do. “You 
really don’t know us,” she exclaimed. 
“A Venusian, you fool, never feels about 
the one she loves like that.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
Riddle of the Sphinx 


I NEVER saw Trita again though 
there was no device I did not try to 
discover where she had gone. None 
of the passenger lanes had taken her to 
Luna, nor had any of the freighters 
booked her. My ultimate conclusion 
was that she had taken a leaf from Lea¬ 
tha and stowed on some outbound 
rocket. It was only after long months 
of tracking and searching that I dis¬ 
covered she had taken a Salo Rocket for 
Mars, almost the opposite course to 
Venus at that position of the planets. 
And by then I had no need of looking 
to her further. Blumendolt never kept 
his promise to meet her. 

All the while I had private agencies 
tracing the girl I fitted the Zest for the 
perilous attempt at landing on Venus, 
as later developed. 

Trita at that time was surely on earth, 
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A picked crew for my purpose was a 
mean job, and besides the regular pro¬ 
visions and oxygen supplies, I prepared 
extra oxygen, tools, and explosives to 
blast the argonite. After all, if we landed 
successfully, Leatha should have a ship¬ 
load of wealth for her sufferings. 

That was the most trying, the most 
distressing, and the most determined 
month of my life. Finally all was set 
and with airlocks sealed I warmed up 
and drifted the ship out to the runway. 

As I opened the guns the whole ship 
buckled as though heaving apart. Im¬ 
mediately I cut power, dropped down 
the manlift and ran out into the night, 
followed by members of the crew. 

When I reached the stern of the ship 
I began to understand how loyal to a 
man a Venusian could be. The spot¬ 
light fell into a gaping hole. Part of the 
hull was peeled open. Flues were blown 
to bits. Anywhere I moved I stumbled 
over fragments of the powerful and 
costly combustion engines and cham¬ 
bers. 

Bitter with furious hatred and frus¬ 
tration, I cursed Blumendolt, but could 
not help admire the courage of the minx 
who had risked all to carry out her 
pledge to the man she loved, though 
only God could know what she found in 
him. 

The more I surveyed the wreckage, 
the more distressed I became. It would 
take a year, perhaps more to repair the 
damage even had I the enormous credit 
it would require to finish the job. I 
groaned as I thought of the argonite 
ledge. There was enough on Venus to 
buy me a ship, but Blumendolt, not I, 
would be the first to reach it. 

Involuntarily I stared across the 
breast of the earth to where Venus 
shone steadily and with such impassive 
splendor. And amid the ruin I raised 
my hand and swore, “Leatha, I will not 
fail you a third time. If you live some 
day again I will hold you in my arms.” 


So, biting down my despair, I turned 
on my heel and went up to the office to 
start engineers to drafting plans. 

That was a desperate year. I ex¬ 
ploited every means within the bounda¬ 
ry of common sense, and I still lacked 
a great deal of money. It was then I 
hit upon the scheme of lecturing on the 
possibilities of biological consistences 
on a potassium minus Venus. After 
each lecture I would raise enough 
money in the interest of science for the 
expedition. 

Little by little I discovered that my 
romance with Leatha was creeping into 
my talks about the planet, its ideology 
and its perfections. After all it was 
Leatha, and not science, which drove 
me on and on, day and night. 

Not once did I pass the freight lock, 
nor the shadowy smells of the hold, but 
Leatha haunted them again, like a dear 
mystic flame that my eyes could not 
quite make out, but which I could per¬ 
ceive intensely in my heart. 

Always she seemed to be puzzled, as 
though unable to understand why I had 
failed her. Always she seemed defend¬ 
ing me to herself, repeating over and 
over that I was not like Blumendolt. 
That I had not betrayed her. 

Yet I knew how it must seem that I 
had. Kirsh aboard, and he had been 
bargaining to sell her out. And I hang¬ 
ing behind. At that point I would put 
the thoughts of all that concerned her 
away. 

So she was always on my mind, and 
gradually her story came out in my ra¬ 
dio talks. Maybe she would be listen¬ 
ing I thought as I told my tale. Per¬ 
haps she would come swinging down the 
gull of some space tramp to slip across 
the trams into the freight locks again. 
The public liked the spiel and the sub¬ 
scriptions grew, and I began to watch 
beside the freights every night, hoping 
by some wild chance she might come 
hurrying across the trams. 
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' I ’HEN one night a vacuuo came 
which exploded my whole scheme 
even more disasterously than the bomb 
Trita had placed in the hold. 

Kirsh was back on Luna. This was 
the message. “Stranded. Vacuuo pas¬ 
sage money and any excuse you think 
up for ditching me so completely that 
night. The girl tried to still believe in 
you. Really I felt sorry for the kid. It 
occurred to me to make you out a 
damned coward. She had seen the last 
of you. It helped to give me the breaks. 

“If this sounds soft you’re in for a 
shock. We were married on Venus. She 
changed completely soon after we 
landed. 

“There wasn’t any argonite, at least 
we failed to find it. Blumendolt insisted, 
and wanted to go to Mars for a dame 
he called Trita. He believed she would 
know where the stuff was. The crew 
mutinied. They put him off in a life 
rocket, me too, but Leatha was too 
smart for them. So here we are. Pas¬ 
sage money and the old job and I don’t 
remember a thing. KIRSH.” 

“So,” I muttered half aloud, “he was 
too much for her. Funny how women 
go for his type.” 

The shock of it came slowly, it 
seemed so unreal that Leatha should 
have forgotten so soon. I would go on 
with the expedition, of course, but with¬ 
out any heart in it. 

Kirsh, the bearded pirate of the void, 
coming home with a wife. It was rather 
ridiculous. And his note as tame as 
that of an office clerk coming back to 
his desk. 

Then like a stab that begins to hurt 
minutes after the numb, deadening 
shock, I remembered Leatha across the 
desk there, in that leather upholstered 
chair, eager with her cause; then in 
room 32, the golden flecks in her earnest 
eyes, and finally with a twitch of pain, 
the touch of her lips, eager, lingering, 
responsive. 


Well I had had my dream, and I was 
glad that she had survived the peril of 
being aboard with Blumendolt. As I sat 
it was difficult to judge which would 
have hurt less, that she had gone to her 
death still questioning my failure to 
keep faith, or coming back as the wife 
of the man I was beginning to hate, 
more and more bitterly. 

I reached for a vacuuo pad. It was 
out of the question to give Kirsh his old 
position. The first month one of us 
would be killing the other. Perhaps, I 
wondered, he might like to conclude the 
expedition. After all Leatha would be 
invaluable on Venus. If I offered the 
ship. 

But in that despondent state of mind 
I decided a man should make no deci¬ 
sions. I pushed away the pad and rest¬ 
ed my chin in a palm as I stared through 
the view window at shadowy tramways 
far below. My thoughts, like those of 
an old man who lives only in his recol¬ 
lections, were of Leatha. 

Behind me came footsteps and a boy 
in uniform handed me another message. 
It too was from Luna. 

“Mauri. I heard your story on the 
ship’s radio, and again on Venus. I 
wanted to walk into the freight locks 
out of nowhere, to surprise you, but I 
have learned Kirsh has just sent you a 
message. I should have told you about 
Trita and how much all girls are alike 
on Venus. I only excuse myself be¬ 
cause it was so necessary to take no de¬ 
lay that night. Kirsh is married to a 
Venusian girl he calls Leatha. While 
he was in my country it was funny to 
watch him, there were so many all 
around with eyes and hair and noses all 
alike. I don’t know how he can be sure 
of even his own wife. 

“The argonite is safe. Blumendolt 
was taken from the life rocket but he 
did not live. So there is nothing that I 
come to ask of you, except that maybe 
you tell me again, Ki ti lami, which in 
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my tongue means “I love you.” 

“No answer,” I said to the boy and 
tossed him a coin. 

Then I sat puzzled indeed, swung be¬ 
tween hope and disbelief. 

Which was Leatha, Kirsh’s wife or 
the other? Soon, of course, I would 
know. I had no doubt the moment I 
saw her, or at most, when I took her in 
my arms again, I should lose all doubt. 
But until then a thousand little ideas 
thrust stinging questions at my mind. 

She had heard my radio speeches. 
From them she could have gathered the 
salient items of my contact with Leatha. 
Was she Leatha really, or some adven¬ 
turess of the Trita type after romantic 
adventure? Or perhaps my story had 
prompted action on the part of some 
young thing who was sorry for me? 

Looking back on those times, I am 
not sure, even today, which was Leatha. 
Whether the woman who all these years 
has remained loyal, helpful and beloved, 
is the same dear girl who put up her lips 
to receive my kiss that eventful night 
in cabin 32 of my old rocket ship. 


DOTH proved to be identical in ap- 
^ pearance, as of course I expected. 
But I failed ever to separate their dain¬ 
ty, gentle natures so as to ever say to 
myself surely, this one is Leatha, or that 
one can not be. 

There was a way, a simple test, but I 
never had the courage to try it, since 
one was already married to Kirsh and 
the other to me. If I discovered Kirsh 
had married the true Leatha, always my 
unkept pledge would haunt me, or I 
might even have found there was yet 
another who had perished aboard the 
Wock, who never understood why I had 
failed her. 

For that reason I asked her never to 
let me look upon the arm the rope had 
burned until the scar of it was healed. 

She never did. Sometimes I believe 
she would have insisted upon proof, if 
she had been Leatha indeed. But she 
is Venusian, and they have queer ideas 
of loyalty. She might have thought it 
unfaithful for her not to wish to ac¬ 
quiesce in that which I demanded so 
fervently. 
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Kallent’s bio-chemical laboratory on 
the Jersey meadows. Listening with 
the modesty of twenty-one, Lundoon 
poured coffee into tin cups from a ther- 


With the dry, precise austerity of a 
convenanter, Andrew Douglas sup¬ 
ported that text with quotations from 
the evening paper. The eurasian war 


fist, ignoring the two-ton bombs exploding around his head. 



Some day science will create a super-man, they 
told Lundoon—not just a thinking machine, or 
a robot, but a being wise and powerful. 
Lundoon wondered if the day had not come... 


mos jug, quietly offered it to nervous was spreading. A million were on strike, 
little Douglas and gaunt, grave-eyed here in America, and millions unem- 
Kallent himself. ployed. Eveiywhere there was oppres- 

“Aye, the world’s ill!” sion, corruption, human misery. And 
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now the “war fever” was ravaging half 
the world. 

Sometimes this new, man-mad« pan¬ 
demic was called the “whistling death.” 
Because the virus attacked the respira¬ 
tory system, and the last hopeless bat¬ 
tle for breath made a characteristic 
sound. The virus was a product of pro¬ 
tein-synthesis in “biological warfare” 
laboratories, and both armies had scat¬ 
tered it, in simultaneous thrusts at 
civilian morale. 

“ ’Tis more of Cotterstone’s work,” 
rasped the dried-up little Scot. “They’ve 
learned in Washington that agents of 
World Chemical and Steel sold the 
virus to both sides at once—warning 
each country that they must hasten to 
use it for self-defense, because the 
enemy was planning to. An old trick 
of Cotterstone’s. Now, if our antigen 
fails, the plague may sweep all the 
world!” 

The gaunt stooped bio-chemist shook 
his huge grizzled head, solemnly. Jethro 
Kallent looked twenty years older than 
his forty-four—all except his eyes. His 
eyes were blue and young with the un¬ 
dying fire of genius. 

“We can’t fail,” Kallent said. 

Wendell Lundoon—lean and earnest, 
for two years Kallent’s eager assistant 
—felt his hands clench. He had caught 
the fire of Kallent’s genius, and his 
smooth youthful face reflected Kal¬ 
lent’s firm purpose. 

“No,” he whispered. “We won’t 
fail.” 

“But the world’s ill.” Douglas 
nervously stirred his coffee, on the cor¬ 
ner of the big acid-stained desk. “Lost. 
Aye, and damned! The old faith has 
weakened. But men need a god. A 
being of power, that they must look up 
to and obey; one to choose the way, 
and lead them, and punish those who 
straggle. That’s why they must set up 
dictators, and worship them like demi¬ 
gods.” 


CLOWLY, Kallent set down his 
^ empty cup. 

“Science is religion enough for me,” 
he said quietly. “Science — in the 
service of human progress—^has room 
for all the awe and humility and sacri¬ 
fice and devotion and sheer exultation 
that any human being is capable of.” 

“For you, perhaps,” admitted Doug¬ 
las. “But most people can never grasp 
that ideal. They need to fear, and wor¬ 
ship, and follow. They are too small 
to stand alone. They need to lean on 
something greater than themselves.” 

Lundoon’s serious young face was 
illuminated with a thought. His dark 
head lifted, with a sudden eager motion. 

“Some day,” he whispered, “science 
will create such a god. I mean, a super¬ 
man. Not just a thinking machine, or a 
robot. But a being wise and power¬ 
ful—” 

The youthful researcher checked 
himself. His first awe of Kallent’s huge 
learning had increased, in their two 
years together. And the vastness of 
this idea was almost appalling. 
Flushed, feeling a little foolish, he 
looked diffidently at the tall gaunt-bio- 
chemist. But Kallent was nodding 
soberly. 

“Perhaps,” he said softly, “it could 
be done!” 

Lundoon stared at him, whispering: 

“Do you think—” 

But Kallent said no more. His deep- 
sunken eyes looked past Lundoon, as if 
they saw something far-away and great. 
His furrowed face smiled faintly. Then 
a look of weariness and pain settled 
upon it. And Lundoon remembered a 
bitter, seldom-mentioned chapter in 
Kallent’s life. 

Kallent had worked for years, Lun¬ 
doon knew, on the problem of synthetic 
life. Through the vague contemporary 
concepts of static equilibrium, dipolar 
moment, alpha brain-waves, electro¬ 
chemical transmission, he had ad- 
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vanced to a more fundamental grasp of 
the laws of life. He actually announced 
the creation of living cells—and was 
stunned by the popular reaction to 
that triumph. The sensational press 
roused a savage resentment against 
him. Laws were demanded, “to keep 
creation for the Creator.” Then the 
war came. Kallent dropped his bio¬ 
synthesis experiments, for his efforts 
to protect the world from the deadly 
products of the biological warfare lab¬ 
oratories abroad. 

“Aye,” cried little Douglas, “if sci¬ 
ence could make a god!” 

But Kallent said no more. 

It was a month later that Kallent an¬ 
nounced his “anti-virus”—a synthetic 
protein which conferred lasting im¬ 
munity to the virus of the “whistling 
death”—in time to arrest the first cases 
breaking out in American ports. The 
great pandemic was checked, and un¬ 
easy peace came to the exhausted Eura¬ 
sian nations. 

In the midst of the praise and awards 
heaped upon him, Kallent quietly an¬ 
nounced that he was leaving the labora¬ 
tory. Even to Douglas and Lundoon, 
he refused to reveal fully his purpose. 

“I have another piece of work to do,” 
he told them. “You had to point it out 
to me, Wendell. But I see now that all 
I have done is mere preparation for it. 
It’s a big thing. It may take the rest 
of my life. If it succeeds, there’ll be 
nothing more for me to do. If it fails, 
nothing else will matter.” 

TTIS eyes were looking far away 
^ ^ again. 

“The thing can’t be done in America. 
Jethro Kallent wouldn’t be allowed to 
attempt it, anywhere. So I am going 
to leave America. And Jethro Kallent 
is dead. Jethro Jones is going to make 
a new experiment in bio-chemistry— 
somewhere.” 

Douglas whispered, “Alone?” 


Kallent’s rugged, grizzled head 
nodded. 

“I must go alone. There are essen¬ 
tial tasks for both of you, behind. 
Jethro Jones is going to need money 
and information and equipment. Andy, 
a Scot can always make money.” 

“Aye,” said little Douglas. 

Kallent set his lean hand on Lun- 
doon’s shoulder. 

“Wendell,” he said, “Jethro Jones 
will probably have a few research prob¬ 
lems for you. And you must take my 
place, in the laboratory here. We must 
be ready, when Cotterstone decides to 
sell mankind another war. I think you 
need more training, and I’ve outlined 
a course of study for you—^you’ll work 
with some of the biological warfare ex¬ 
perts, abroad.” 

Kallent shook their hands, picked up 
a black brief-case that was already ini¬ 
tialed “J. J.,” and walked swiftly out 
of the laboratory—and apparently out 
of the world of men. 

Where had he gone? Lundoon had 
not dared ask—he knew that Kallent 
had already told them as much as he 
thought wise. Douglas, he knew, had 
instructions for forwarding letters and 
money and scientific equipment to 
Jethro Jones, but the little Scot refused 
to divulge the address. 

“Kallent is afraid,” he told Lun¬ 
doon. “Aye, afraid of Cotterstone. 
We didn’t tell you, but we had a wire 
from Cotterstone, after the anti-virus 
was announced. He offered Kallent a 
round million a year to work for World 
Chemical and Steel. Kallent replied 
with a devastating no. But Cotterstone 
is not a man you can say no to, safely.” 

Douglas knew no more than Lun¬ 
doon of the mysterious “bio-chemical” 
experiment that “Jethro Jones” was 
going to attempt. 

“Andy, do you suppose—?” 

Lundoon couldn’t forget that mid¬ 
night conversation. The thing was in- 
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credible, too stupendous to be possible. 
Yet everything seemed to hint at it. 

“Do you suppose, Andy, that he’s go¬ 
ing to try to make a superman—a 
god?” 

With a characteristic bird-like quick¬ 
ness, Douglas shook his head. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “But, if any 
man could do such a thing, it is Jethro.” 

No word came back from “Jethro 
Jones.” 


CHAPTER II 


K ALLENT had refused to de¬ 
mand any large reward for the 
“war fever” antigen. After he 
was gone, Lundoon spent seventy hours 
in the laboratory, and emerged with a 
formula for a new household antisep¬ 
tic. Thereupon Andrew Douglas dis¬ 
played his canny Scotch genius at 
finance. He organized the Jethro Kal- 
lent Electro-Biological research Foun¬ 
dation, with an initial endowment, 
from advance royalties on the antisep¬ 
tic, of half a million dollars. 

Lundoon prepared the first ship¬ 
ments of biological — and, oddly, 
metallurgical — equipment* ordered by 
“Jethro Jones.” Douglas forwarded 
the crates, together with drafts for a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Presently, then, Lundoon was off 
to begin the two years of study that 
Kallent had outlined. He was in Paris, 
at work under a distinguished French 
astro-physicist, when he met Gina 
Arneth. 

Deciding that his pupil was working 
too hard, the Frenchman began to vary 
his discourse on sub-atomic chemistry 
with lectures on the Gallic art of liv¬ 
ing; and finally presented Gina as a 
competent instructress in the latter. 

Lundoon was instantly captivated 
with the beauty of her tall, pale body, 


the flame of her hair, the flashing spirit 
of her violet eyes. To the savant’s as¬ 
tonishment, he persuaded her to break 
her contract to sing in a night club, to 
fly with him to the Avalon. 

The isle-port, for two weeks, was to 
Lundoon a dream of happiness. A sci¬ 
entific vision of his boyhood, made real. 
A floating man-made atoll, it ringed an 
oval blue lagoon, bore the gardens, ho¬ 
tels, and casinos of a luxurious resort. 

Gina seemed his dream of perfection. 
He found her spirited, clever, winsome, 
gay, utterly lovely. The holiday was 
expensive, but Douglas, back at the 
Foundation, honored his drafts without 
comment. 

The day came, however, when the 
scientist woke in Lundoon. Climbing 
with Gina back to the swimming 
deck, after a plunge in the cobalt 
tropical lagoon, he told her abruptly: 

“Let’s get dressed. I want to talk.” 

When they were seated at a palm- 
shaded table on the uttermost deck, the 
cool sea-wind in their faces, Gina 
squeezed his hand and whispered: 

“Happy, Wendy?” 

“I’ve been happy,” he told her sob¬ 
erly. “But I have work to do. Last 
night I had an idea. I see—I think 
I see—a connection between one of 
Dupre’s astro-physical tensors, and the 
ultra-microscopic radiogens that now 
appear to be the key to life. Astron¬ 
omy illuminating biology! Or maybe 
I’m crazy. Three months in the lab, 
and I’ll know.” 

The hair of Gina Arneth, in the 
strong tropic light, was like spun flame. 
Her pointed oval face was smiling, and 
her violet eyes flashed with a taunting 
challenge. 

“Wendy, what about me?” 

Reaching across the little table, Lun¬ 
doon took both her hands. 

“Gina,” he whispered, “will you 
marry me?” 

“I love you, Wendy.” Her voice 
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trembled — yet something reminded 
Lundoon that she was a trained actress. 
“But you know already that I am— 
costly. I must have money, and the 
splendor that money buys. Money is 
food to me. Without it, I would die.” 

Her violet eyes were misty. 

“You have ability, Wendy. You 
could make money.” 

I UNDOON’S dark head lifted, and a 
^ slow grin smile twisted his face. 

“If this idea turns out as I expect,” 
he said softly, “my friend Cotterstone 
would give several millions for just one 
simple application of it—to drown the 
world in blood again.” 

Against the green translifcent fronds 
and the sea’s far glinting blue, a bright¬ 
ness suffused the face of Gina Arneth, 
until he thought that it was like a fan¬ 
tastic painting of some malicious elf. 

“Wendy!” It was a hushed, eager 
plea. “Millions, Wendy—” 

His face turned bitter. 

“I love you, Gina.” His laugh was 
a short harsh sound. “Funny — be¬ 
cause it seems you stand for everything 
I hate.” He stood up, and the chair 
fell unheeded behind him. “But— 
won’t—” He choked, gulped. “Won’t 
you go with me, Gina?” 

“Not today!” Emotion caught her 
voice. “Take time to think, Wendy.” 
She was in his arms — he drew her 
against him, in spite of himself, and her 
hair was soft and fragrant in his face. 
“Money is so much—” 

He pushed her roughly from him. 

“See that purple flying boat down on 
the lagoon?” Torture drove him to 
cruelty. “That’s Cotterstone, the mu¬ 
nitions king. If you want blood-money, 
Gina, you had better go to him!” 

At the savagery of that, she went pale 
as if he had struck her face. She 
pushed over the little table, so violently 
that its service was flung through the 
rail into the sea, and ran away from 


him. She was sobbing. 

Mechanically, Lundoon set up the 
table and his chair, and then went down 
to make his reservation on the next 
Clipper for New York. He went back 
to work, in Kallent’s old laboratory. 
In three months he knew that the new 
idea—sprung from the seed the French 
astrophysicist had dropped into the 
fertile bed of Kallent’s modified radio¬ 
genic theory — was something greater 
even than he had hoped. 

He knew that Cotterstone would, in¬ 
deed, give millions for the development 
of it that he called the azoic radiation. 
But every precaution had been used for 
secrecy. Douglas alone knew the de¬ 
tails of his success. Lundoon was sur¬ 
prised beyond measure when the arma¬ 
ment king came himself to the labora¬ 
tory. 

J. Hpllworthy Cotterstone was a big 
man, single, violent-tempered, fifty-six. 
His masses of flesh looked puffed and 
unhealthy. His face was pale and 
splotched, and his small leaden eyes 
were set too close together. 

Cotterstone’s origin was unknown, 
the name but the last of a series of 
aliases that confused the details of his 
colorful early career as munitions sales¬ 
man and war-promoter. A child, he 
had been a bootblack—and, the rumors 
went, purse-snatcher — in the towns 
along the Danube. Now only he knew 
the number of his millions, or the 
measure of his veiled power. 

“I’ll be frank with you, Lundoon.” 
It was in the office of the new admin¬ 
istration building, that Douglas had 
built while Lundoon was abroad. Cot¬ 
terstone strode ponderously up to the 
stained old desk that had been Jethro 
Kallent’s, and his voice was loud and 
flat. “I understand that you’ve in¬ 
vented a death ray. I want to buy it.” 

“I don’t know how you understand 
it.” Lundoon’s lips had tightened. 
“We made no such announcement.” 
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“It doesn’t matter how I know.” 
Cotterstone’s pale unblinking eyes were 
keen and yet somehow stupid-seeming. 
“What’s your price?” 

I UNDOON’S eyes flickered shut, 
^ and he leane4 across the old bat¬ 
tered desk. 

“I tried to make it clear in my wires, 
Cotterstone,” he said. “The azoic ray 
is not for sale.” 

The splotches on Cotterstone’s puffy 
face turned purple. 

“You’re a damned fool, Lundoon.” 
He shook a soft pinkish fist. “War is 
a business, all right—^but a dangerous 
business. It’s easy to get your fingers 
burned. World Chemical and Steel will 
pay as much for your w^eapon as any 
other interest will. But I warn you— 
if you refuse to sell—” 

The big man was heaving, too breath¬ 
less to go on. Lundoon rose slowly be¬ 
hind the desk. 

“Listen, Cotterstone.” His voice 
rang cold. “If war comes again. I’ll 
give the ray for the defense of America 
and democracy—without a cent of cost. 
But—speaking your language—I’m not 
interested in murder for profit—not at 
any price.” 

He drove a hard finger into Cotter- 
stone’s quivering middle. 

“Now get out!” 

Gasping and sputtering, dangerously 
mottled, Cotterstone at last got out. At 
the door, however, he found breath and 
voice enough to indicate that he was 
used to crushing whatever stood in his 
way, and that he would enjoy annihilat¬ 
ing Lundoon. 

Standing tense behind the desk, Lun¬ 
doon saw more than the varnished pan¬ 
els of the closing door. He saw a 
pointed, elfin face, with lucent violet 
eyes shining from its pallor. Strange, 
after nearly two years, how hard it still 
was to forget. 

He sent for Andrew Douglas. Some 


dark shadow, of late, hid the old twinkle 
behind the nervous little Scot’s gold¬ 
framed glasses. 

“Andy,” Lundoon said softly, “please 
collect all our records that you have 
dealing with the azoic ray—every scrap 
of paper—and bring them here to me.” 

The mild slight man stiffened, his 
shadowed eyes flashed. 

“Why?” Puzzled, Lundoon merely 
waited, until Douglas rapped tensely, 
“What are you going to do with them?” 

Regret turned Lundoon’s eyes black 
as he whispered: 

“I’m going to destroy them—and aU 
my own notes.” 

The pale lined face of Douglas smiled 
and relaxed. 

“I’ll get them at once, Wendy. For¬ 
give me, but I knew that you had just 
seen Cotterstone—and I know Cotter¬ 
stone.” 

Lundoon smiled a hard white smile. 

“Then you understand. If Uncle 
Sam ever needs the ray, we can set 
down the specifications from memory.” 

“Aye.” The voice of Douglas shook. 
“Though that would be a bitter day. I 
hope the ray can be forgotten.” 

Lundoon looked at him, suddenly. 

“Have they come to you, Andy?” 

Douglas ran nervous fingers through 
his fine graying hair. 

“I know almost as much about it as 
you do, Wendy—unfortunately.” His 
face went sternly white. “Cotter- 
stone’s agents came to me when you re¬ 
fused their first offer. They have 
brought to bear a pressure—difficult to 
resist.” 

Lundoon stared, astonished. 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Andy?”' 

j^OUGLAS hesitated, bit his quiver- 
^ inglip. 

“I couldn’t, Wendy.” His gray face 
was pinched with pain. “Once—^long 
ago, Wendy—I did a foolish thing. I 
thought I had escaped it. But Cotter- 
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stone’s spies know everything.” His 
voice was low and hoarse. “A hard 
choice they offered me—disgrace, or 
millions. I’m glad you made this de¬ 
cision.” 

Douglas brought a thick envelope. 
Lundoon took a brown folder from the 
safe. Douglas watched nervously as he 
burned the sheets one by one, holding 
each until the flame was close to his fin¬ 
gers, and carefully crushing the ash. 

The violet eyes of Gina Arneth 
looked reproachfully from the flames. 

“Now,” Lundoon sighed, “the plans 
exist only in our brains.” 

Looking tense and pale, Douglas 
echoed faintly; 

“In our brains.” 

But Lundoon, in his own relief, failed 
to grasp the significance of those words 
—until, the next morning, he found the 
body of Andrew Douglas lying on the 
laboratory floor. One more record of 
the azoic ray had been blotted out—by 
the azoic ray itself, for the head had 
been charred and hardened in a way 
that only Lundoon could understand. 


CHAPTER III 


T he telegram came two days 
later, when Lundoon was stand¬ 
ing beside the new grave, on the 
grassy hill above the laboratory. The 
flat marble slab, he decided, would bear 
only the name of Douglas. Anything 
more, he felt, would be too little to say. 

“Dear Wendy,” the message ran. 
“I have not forgotten, and I know that 
you have not. Still, after two years, I 
believe that a meeting can mend our 
shattered happiness. Flying, I shall ar¬ 
rive close after this. Believe me, yours, 
Gina, Countess of Arneth.” 

The eyes of Lundoon darkened as he 
read it, and the lids veiled them briefly. 
He looked down at the raw mound of 


red earth. A sudden anger made him 
tear the yellow sheet in two. But the 
woman’s flame-haired beauty still 
smiled from the fragments. He 
smoothed them and put them in his 
pocket. 

An unease settled upon Lundoon, 
sharper that his grief for Douglas. A 
fascination seized him, eager and yet 
apprehensive. Had two years changed 
her? Did the title mean she had won 
the wealth and position she yearned 
for? 

Lundoon walked on aimlessly, and 
the steel-fenced grounds were trans¬ 
formed into the floating gardens of the 
Avalon. The wind was suddenly scented 
with the sea. He was hardly surprised 
when Gina Arneth came to meet him, 
along a gravel path. 

“Wendy!” Her voice was rich with 
the same moving magic. “They told 
me you were wandering up here—some¬ 
body’s dead?” 

He nodded, and bitterness choked 
him. 

“Andrew Douglas—my best friend. 
He died to save himself from doing 
what you asked me to do, on the Ava¬ 
lon’* Her violent eyes were startled, 
curious. “Cotterstone somehow learned 
about the azoic radiation. And Doug¬ 
las died to keep it from him.” 

He tried to smile, and led her to a 
sun-warmed stone that made a seat on 
the grassy slope. 

“Tell me, Gina, about yourself?” 

She shook her flame-colored head. 

“Nothing has happened, Wendy, 
nothing—important.” Her violet eyes 
searched him, and her throaty voice 
was eager. “I still want you, Wendy, 
as much as I did on the Avalon.” 

“Your other tastes?” he asked softly. 
“Have they changed?” 

“I’m still costly — but that won’t 
matter now.” Her silken voice paused. 
“You see, I know how much Mr. Cot¬ 
terstone is offering for your invention. 
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I came to beg you to accept his offer— 
and me.” 

Lundoon rose suddenly. He seized 
her shoulders and dragged her upright. 
She winced from the abrupt blazing 
blackness of his eyes. His grasp tight¬ 
ened, until she cried out with pain. He 
released her, then, stepped back. 

“I had wondered how Cotterstone 
found out.” His voice was quiet and 
tired, bitter. “It was you, Gina.” She 
cowered before the black accusation on 
his face. “I told you to go to Cotter- 
stone, if you wanted blood-money. And 
you did.” His voice went hard, relent¬ 
less. “And he made you a coimtess. 
And he sent you here!” 

The flame of her head tossed de¬ 
fiantly. 

“What if I did? Luxury is my life, 
and Cotterstone could give it to me.” 
The brittle voice snapped, and she was 
pleading again. “I love you, Wendy. 
Really—” 

His black face stopped her. 

“Gina, do you know what you’ve 
done?” His voice was hushed, stricken. 
“You’ve murdered my best friend!” 

CUDDENLY he was fighting to stop 
^ hysterical laughter. 

“I’m sorry, Wendy.” Her soft eager 
arms slipped around him. “The Dawn 
Girl is waiting at the airport—my new 
flying yacht. Let’s fly away, Wendy 
—to where you can forget. Back to the 
Avalon. To Celebes—anywhere. I do 
love you, Wendy!” 

He stood stiff and silent in her arms. 

“You must sell, Wendy.” Her body 
was slim and soft against him. “Don’t 
you see?” Dread edged her voice. 
“Cotterstone hates you. He—he’ll kill 
you, Wendy!” 

Lundoon laughed again. His face 
twisted into a pale mask, without mer¬ 
riment. The girl turned white, shud¬ 
dered. 

“Stop it, Wendy! You’re dreadful.” 


Her hands tried to smooth the laughing 
mask into a face again. “Listen, 
Wendy.” She spoke with a new voice, 
lower, steady, resolute. “Come away 
with me—anyhow. Cotterstone will 
get us in the end. But for a while we 
could be happy.” 

He stared at her, with a slow strange 
smile. 

“There’s Eve in you, Gina,” he whis¬ 
pered. “Eve and Lilith too. You could 
make—make a Judas of me. Someday, 
maybe, you will. But I’ve still got a 
job—now, it’s Andy’s job. Dr. Kallent 
will be depending on me.” 

His mouth drew to a thin, grim line. 

“Go back to Cotterstone, Gina. Tell 
him; no sale.” 

Her white loveliness froze in a stare 
of pained amazement. 

“You’re cruel—cruel!” 

He saw the glitter in her violet eyes, 
and made a little motion toward her. 
But she had already turned. He held 
himself, as she ran away toward the 
gate. Then he walked slowly back 
toward the administration building. 

He was wondering if Douglas had 
left any forwarding address for “Jethro 
Jones.” 


CHAPTER IV 


^NDREW DOUGLAS had left the 
/\ books of the Foundation in care- 
XjL ful good order. Large cash with¬ 
drawals, made on the day before his 
death, were credited to “J. J.—Field 
Experiments.” But a search of all his 
files failed to disclose how the funds 
had been forwarded, or how to commu¬ 
nicate with “Jethro Jones.” 

Lundoon could only wait. He occu¬ 
pied himself with the Foundation’s 
financial affairs, and with tests of an 
anti-virus that promised immunity to 
influenza and the common cold. Three 
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months passed without any word from 
Kallent. Then the radiogram arrived, 
sent from Panama and addressed to 
Douglas: 

“Project has resulted in unforeseen 
catastrophe. Am returning by air. 
Follow newspaper stories of terror in 
Andes. Ask Lundoon to stand by for 
emergency. Explain on arrival. Jethro 
Jones.” 

Lundoon read the message twice, and 
sent for all the morning papers. He 
searched them for South American 
items. He found two, neither appar¬ 
ently important. Seismographs had re¬ 
corded a minor earthquake, centering 
somewhere among the little-known sum¬ 
mits of the Cordillera Oriental. The 
other item dealt with the famous statue, 
the “Christ of the Andes.” 

The Quechua natives of the high 
paramos of Ecuador and Peru, item 
stated, were reported to be in supersti¬ 
tious panic because of a rumor that the 
statue had left its pedestal, above the 
tunnel of the Trans-Andine railway, to 
stride northward through the Andes on 
a tour of mad destruction. 

“Railway officials,” the item con¬ 
cluded, “state that the statue is still in 
place.” 

That was all. 

The evening papers, however, had no 
lack of South American news. The first 
extra shrieked in immense black type: 
2,000-FOOT MAN 
RAVAGES ANDES 
Breathless, Lundoon devoured the 
bold-faced box in the middle of the 
page: 

For twenty-four hours the most 
amazing news story conceivable 
has been coming by radio and ca¬ 
ble from various points in South 
America. A 2,000-foot giant, the 
story goes, is striding in a frenzy 
of destroying madness through the 
bleak uplands of Ecuador and Pe¬ 
ru, spreading terror and death 


among the native Indians. 

Suspecting hoax, news agencies 
have held up the story for verifica¬ 
tion. Conclusive evidence is so 
far lacking, and the editors of this 
paper feel that the reports are in¬ 
credible. However, as the dis¬ 
patches continue to arrive, from 
points as widely separated as Qui¬ 
to, Guayaquil, and Lima, laden 
with increasing detail, it is felt that 
public duty demands their publica¬ 
tion in full. 

While this paper is able natural¬ 
ly to assume no responsibility for 
the facts, frequent editions will 
hereafter carry the latest news of 
the monster of the Andes. A spe¬ 
cial AP expedition, headed by Wil¬ 
liam Mack, veteran correspondent, 
and equipped with radiophoto ap¬ 
paratus, is already flying from 
Panama toward the disturbed area, 
and his eye-witness reports are 
shortly anticipated, via radio. 
Lundoon wiped a sudden cold wet¬ 
ness off his forehead, and the paper rat¬ 
tled in his hands. Suddenly, he had re¬ 
membered that midnight conversation 
of four years ago, when he had sug¬ 
gested that science might someday cre¬ 
ate a superman—a god. 

T TAD Kallent indeed attempted that 
* audacious project? The shocking 
certainty fastened upon him. And had 
the child of science revolted against its 
creator—after all not a god, but a colos¬ 
sal satan? 

The black print swam before Lun- 
doon’s eyes. He saw blurred jumbled 
phrases. Giant wrecks train. Lifts lo¬ 
comotive like toy. Sixteen crushed in 
coach. Indians flee “El Espanto.” 
Villages tramped by “The Terror.” 
Hundreds dead. American “flying 
fortresses” from Panama to join inter¬ 
national expedition. Continent, skep¬ 
tical at first, now fear-stricken. Thou- 
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sands believed dead. William Mack 
to accompany flight. Does this mon¬ 
ster threaten civilization? 

That night was endless. Lundoon 
had a radio installed in the office, and 
left an order for the delivery of every 
newspaper extra when it appeared. 
He clipped and filed every item dealing 
with the giant. It was day again when 
he read the first dispatch from William 
Mack: 

It is now an hour since our inter¬ 
national expeditionary fleet lifted 
above the jungle-laden savanna, 
beside the Bay of Guyaquil. In¬ 
cluding the six “flying fortresses” 
—all of the latest, sixty-ton type, 
mounting four light cannon each 
and carrying twelve tons of bombs 
—our force totals thirty planes. 

Can we find and destroy El Es- 
panto? 

An hour ago, the writer still sus¬ 
pected the giant to be a figment of 
superstitious imagination. The 
Andes, however, must impress one 
with the insignificance of man. 
One is prepared to face incredible 
realities. 

Our planes are now spread out 
in a huge V. Our ears are deaf¬ 
ened with the engines. I am the 
guest of the Peruvian commander. 
The swarthy men in the cabin with 
me are alert—half laughing, half 
afraid. They jest in swift, crac¬ 
kling Spanish—and covertly make 
the cross. 

We have passed to south of 
Chimborazo, whose awful snowy 
cone rises a full mile above the line 
of forests. Now we climb to cross 
the bleak inner range. The en¬ 
gines roar louder. Our ears ache. 
Snow is drifted in the pass beneath. 
Bitter cold penetrates our bones. 
Heavy with death, we almost 
scrape the snow. 

Now the pass is behind. The 


glacier slopes fall away to the bleak 
uplands, the pdramos. Beyond, on 
the far low rim of the world, we 
can see the dark green of the for¬ 
ested montana, dropping away to 
the Amazonian rain-forests. 

The fleet wheels southward, and 
we come over a valley. It is a co¬ 
lossal trench, a black-walled gorge 
through riven peaks. The river, 
so far below, is a thin band of 
green-edged silver. 

The men are pale and silent now. 
Hours of cold and strain have ex¬ 
hausted their first bravado. In this 
fantastic and colossal world—these 
stark peaks must have looked the 
same a million years ago—^man is 
nothing, and anything is possible. 

Brave and ready, the men must 
feel, as I do, that— 

But we see the giant! 

The impact upon the senses—it 
is sharp as a blow—destroys the 
last doubt. Perhaps men can never 
believe, until they see. But now, 
for us, El Espanto is real. The 
men are quietly preparing for the 
attack. 

The giant is northward along the 
canyon, toward Quito. El Espan¬ 
to I His vastness turns this mighty 
gprge to a mere ditch. His nude 
body is a shining silver-gray, as if 
molded of living metal. 

A BEAUTIFUL figure, terrible 
only from its size. The form 
of a lean youth, superbly erect. 
Every muscle rounded, perfect. 

He walks to meet us. Without 
effort, he makes at least a hundred 
miles an hour. His bare feet raise 
hurricanes of dust. His long hair, 
silver-gray like his body, is flung 
back a little by the wind of his mo¬ 
tion. 

The face is the same shining 
gray, the level eyes have the keen 





blue of steel. An awesome face— 
yet to the writer it does not look 
cruel. Perhaps it is some bewilder¬ 
ment or misunderstanding that has 
caused this being to destroy thou¬ 
sands of human lives. The face 
reflects no malice. Rather, it 
shows longing and pain. 

But we attack! 

The dark faces of the men about 
me reflect my own admiration, and 
my own fear. But our mission is 
inexorable. Whatever the origin 
or the motives of this amazing be¬ 
ing, civilization must defend itself. 

We wheel high. Dwarfed as we 
climb, El Espanto seems no larger 
than an ordinary man, standing be¬ 
wildered amid toy mountains. He 
is aware of us. He has stopped. 
His blue, terrible eyes look up¬ 
ward. 

We dive, led by the six great 
flying fortresses. They release 
their bombs—in all, sixty one-ton 
“eggs” of ruin. The first bombs 
miss. Tiny puffs of gray dust 
spring up about the bare feet. 

A hit! 

A burst of white against the 
gray, naked shoulder. The giant 
brushes it away, bends his head to 
examine the spot. There is no sign. 
No wound. No blood—if El Es¬ 
panto has blood. 

Another hit—yellow flame and 
white smoke envelop the bent 
head! But the giant crouches, ap¬ 
parently unharmed. He leaps up¬ 
ward, toward another diving ship 
—the fourth of the flying for¬ 
tresses. 

He has caught the war-plane! 

For a little time he stands hold¬ 
ing it like a toy. He turns it in his 
fingers, ignoring the rapid-fire can¬ 
non battering at his face. Then 
he flings it to meet the next Amer¬ 
ican bomber. They collide—we 


feel the shock of a tremendous ex¬ 
plosion. 

The last flying fortress, mean¬ 
time, is diving in its turn. But it 
doesn’t drop its explosive load and 
veer away, as the others did. It 
plunges at the side of the giant’s 
head. 

The Americans are going to ram 
El Espanto! 

A weight of sixty tons, ten of 
them the highest explosives known, 
diving at nearly four hundred miles 
an hour! If men can harm the 
giant— 

They have struck! 

A blinding glare. A huge burst 
of gray smoke. Tiny-seeming 
fragments of wreckage rain toward 
the giant’s feet. He shakes his 
head, and straightens—unharmed, 
invincible. 

The giant makes a warning ges¬ 
ture^—still without anger on his 
face, but rather regret. The re¬ 
maining planes are turning back. 

El Espanto is invulnerable. Quito 
awaits him, undefended. 

CHAPTER V 

^ j 'HE city of Quito, however, was 
spared. Ascending the Cordillera 
Oriental, the colossal gray figure ap¬ 
peared upon the northern slopes of 
Cotopaxi. Climbing a little way up the 
smoking cone, El Espanto looked across 
the mountain-cradled city. 

Desperate confusion filled the ancient 
streets, as the people began a frantic 
exodus. But the giant upon the moun¬ 
tain smiled. His great arms made a 
gesture, as if commanding the fugitives 
to return. Then he set his face to the 
eastward, and went back the way he 
had come. 

The evening papers also reported the 
establishments of an international com¬ 
mission, to lead the world in concerted 
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attack against El Espanto. Members 
included statesman, industrialists, sci¬ 
entists, and military authorities, from 
many nations. The chairman—^who 
had placed the entire resources of 
World Chemical and Steel at the com¬ 
mission’s authority—was J. Hollworthy 
Cotterstone. 

A later edition stated that the giant 
had been seen again, by a Peruvian 
scouting plane. The aviators stated 
that the giant had leveled the summit 
of a mountain they identified as Canu- 
sayacu, and was busy there with some 
colossal machines. He paused in his 
work, the men said, and waved them 
away. They departed without deter¬ 
mining the nature or even the material 
of the unfinished machines. 

Another extra, out before midnight, 
contained the story of a woman who 
claimed to have witnessed the giant’s 
birth. She had been discovered by Dr. 
Eustaquio Griego, who had led an ex¬ 
pedition from Lima into the remote 
Llanganati region, to investigate the 
quake that preceded the first appear¬ 
ance of the giant. 

The Peruvian geologist found evi¬ 
dence of a tremendous recent upheaval 
on the flank of the mountain. Imme¬ 
diately beneath were the tracks of El 
Espanto—deep-pressed footprints two 
hundred feet in length. 

Griego came upon the woman in the 
valley below. She was ill, lying on a 
cot in a deserted camp. Under his care 
she recovered consciousness for a short 
time. But she died before her story 
could be completed. 

She was white. She claimed to be an 
American citizen and a native of 
Youngstown, Ohio. She refused to give 
any name except Marion. Reticent 
about her past, she said she had come 
up into the Andes with an Australian 
named Jethro Johnson, who was search¬ 
ing for Incan treasure. She had lived 
with Johnson in the vicinity, she ad¬ 


mitted, for several years. 

For many weeks, she told Griego, the 
whole region had throbbed steadily, as 
if to the beating of a great heart. The 
surface of the earth grew hot. By 
night, she said, strange pale lights 
glowed and flickered above the moun¬ 
tain. The native Quechuas had long 
since fled. 

Johnson, she said, had gone out for 
supplies two weeks before the giant’s 
birth. She had not seen him since. 
(Efforts to find Jethro Johnson had 
failed, the dispatch added. No one of 
that name was known in Ecuador.) 

The giant, the woman said, was born 
at dawn. 

Wakened by the preliminary quakes, 
she ran out of her tent, fearful of an 
avalanche. She stared up at the moun¬ 
tain, The color of the dawn was in the 
sky, and Llanganati was massed against 
it, black and sinister. 

There was indeed a landslide. Masses 
of stone came roaring down. The 
mountain split, and intense green light 
burst through the tissues. Then a 
mighty arm came forth—the arm of El 
Espanto. 

The arm was burning with a terrible 
green. 

’^HE giant’s head followed the arm. 

His shoulders burst through. Then 
he rested, until the sun had risen. At 
last he roused again, and dug his hands 
into the flanks of the mountain, and 
wrenched his body free. 

The quake that followed flung the 
woman from her feet. For a time she 
was unconscious, of combined injury 
and fear. When she came to, the giant 
was kneeling over her. The green 
luminescence had gone from his body. 
It was the bright gray of metal, and 
his eyes were blue. 

“His eyes were kind,” the woman 
named Marion said. “Love was shin¬ 
ing in them. They were like the eyes 
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of God. I thought they could see all 
my mind, and all my life. Suddenly I 
was ashamed of the life I had lived. 
And I was afraid. I cried, and cov¬ 
ered my eyes, and lay trembling on the 
ground. 

“Then I felt a flame against me. I 
looked up again. The giant was still 
kneeling over me. But his eyes had 
changed. Now they were angry, ter¬ 
rible. A fire shone out of them, and 
burned—burned—” 

With those words. Dr. Greigo re¬ 
ported, the woman called Marion had 
lost consciousness again. Within a 
few minutes she was dead. Besides 
symptoms of shock and bruises, he dis¬ 
covered inflammations and tissue-de¬ 
struction such as, he thought, might 
have been caused by X-rays or some 
other penetrating radiation. 

Lundoon, in his office at the Foun¬ 
dation, had clipped and filed that last, 
most amazing item—he was reflecting 
upon the significant similarity of Jethro 
Jones and Jethro Johnson—when he 
heard the rap upon the door. He heard 
his own name, strangely and hoarsely 
spoken: 

“Wendell!” 

He stood up, wearily, beside the long 
ancient desk that had been Dr. Kal- 
lent’s. It was littered with newspaper 
clippings, empty coffee cups, full ash 
trays and burned matches. Lundoon 
was red-eyed and haggard, dark stub¬ 
ble smudged his jaws. 

He sloshed coffee out of a vacuum 
jug into his cup, and limped sleepily to 
the door. He had not recognized the 
hoarse voice. Someone, he supposed, 
with another batch of papers. The door 
swung open before he reached it, and 
the cup fell out of his hand. 

A tall and ghastly figure swayed into 
the doorway. A long black coat 
muffled it, the dark hat was pulled far 
down. The face was bandaged white. 
The eyes burned through narrow slits, 


like live coals. 

“Kallent!” gasped Lundoon. “My 
God, Dr. Kallent—is it you?” 

The reply was a hollow croak: 

“Yes, Wendell, May I have—cof¬ 
fee?” 

Lundoon was staring, stunned with 
horror. The tall man shuffled wearily 
to the desk. His stiff, bandaged fingers 
opened the vacuum jug. He lifted it 
in both awkward hands, and drank. 

“Jethro?” whispered Lundoon. 
“What has happened to you?” 

The other man caught the chair be¬ 
hind the desk. Stiffly, painfully, he 
lowered himself into it. He raised the 
steaming jug, to drink again. Then his 
burning eyes lifted, terrible beyond 
the white mask of bandage. 

“I asked for Douglas,” that queer 
voice rasped. “They tell me he is 
dead.” 

UNDOON nodded, mute with hor¬ 
ror. 

“But it is you I came to see,” the 
rusty tone went on. “I came to place 
my work in your hands. You may try 
to salvage it, for mankind. Or destroy 
it, before more harm is done.” 

“You are Jethro Johnson,” Lundoon 
whispered. “You created El Espanto.” 

“Speak louder, my boy,” said that 
terrible voice. “My senses are fail¬ 
ing.” A stiff muffled hand indicated the 
piles of clippings on the desk. “You 
have studied them?” rasped Kallent, 
“Then there isn’t much to tell you. 
For the Child of Science was born from 
a word of your own.” 

Trembling, Lundoon sat down. The 
thing was incredible, even if he had al¬ 
ready guessed it. It was hard to 
breathe. Staring at Kallent, he felt ill 
with horror. But the floor ceased to 
rock, and he shouted the imperative 
question: 

“How?” 

The stiff, terrible figure lurched for- 
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ward in the chair. 

“To you, Wendell,” croaked Kallent, 
“little explanation will be necessary— 
Andy reported your remarkable, and 
very dangerous, work with the azoic 
ray. You know that life is a function 
of the electro-chemical tensions that 
exist as a result of the molecular ar¬ 
rangement of protoplasmic matter. It 
is possible to reduce life to a mathe¬ 
matical equation.” 

Lundoon nodddd. That discovery of 
Kallent’s had afforded him the basis of 
the azoic radiation. Any force which 
affected those sub-molecular potentials, 
even slightly, destroyed life at its very 
origin. He listened^ 

“Protoplasmic life,” said Kallent’s 
husky Voice, “is the expression of that 
fundamental equation, through one 
series of elements—those common at 
the Earth’s surface, where our life origi¬ 
nated. 

“The equation, however, has other 
possible solutions — through combina¬ 
tions of other elements, in various 
ranges of temperature and pressure. 
Your suggestion, that night, was a seed. 

“I was fascinated by the possibility 
of creating a life-form more enduring 
than our own. A gigantic superman, 
who might be the guardian, mentor, 
and leader of humanity. A god, born 
of science I 

“The means were already at hand. 
Already I had calculated—on paper—a 
synthetic protoplasm that would have a 
thousand times the strength and stabil¬ 
ity of human flesh. Iron is the base of 
it, instead of water. Its energy is de¬ 
rived not from oxidation, but from the 
controlled disintegration of heavy 
atoms. 

“I had not dared attempt any actual 
synthesis. My first experiments roused 
so much criticism. I had realized that 
any mistake migl^t be final—that one 
cell of that new life might be man¬ 
kind’s doom. 


“And I don’t know, about reform.” 

Jethro Kallent sighed. His gaunt 
thin frame slumped down in the chair. 
His terrible hollow eyes stared at his 
bandaged hands. Lundoon waited, in a 
stunned and breathless awe. 

“Reformers,” Kallent mumbled 
faintly, “Peculiar creatures. Psycholo¬ 
gists tell us they attack in others what 
they fear in themselves. And the. 
world doesn’t want to be changed. It’s 
easy enough to plan a Utopia, Wendell. 
But not to find Utopians to fit it.” 

Impatiently, Lundoon prompted: 

“El Espanto?” 

*^HE thin man leaned wearily on the 

desk. 

“I finally decided, Wendell, to follow 
your suggestion. The world, as Andy 
said, was desperately ill. The Child 
would be a remedy, equally desperate. 

“Discretion was essential. I dared 
not trust even you and Andy, fully. I 
went to Guayaquil. Jethro Jones was a 
bearded, half-crazy Andean tramp, 
searching for Incan treasure about re¬ 
mote Mt. Llanganati. He warned off 
intruders. His real secret, however, 
was a laboratory hidden in a cave. 

“The technique was difficult. Not 
the actual creation of life—we have not 
progressed with that beyond the 
viruses. The transfer, rather, from one 
chemical base to another. The method 
was to replace the familiar elements of 
a fertilized human cell, with the iron, 
the heavy metals, and the radioactive 
elements of the new synthetic proto¬ 
plasm. 

“In Guayaquil, Jethro Jones found 
the woman 'who was to be the mother of 
the Child. She had been unfortunate. 
But tests and investigation convinced 
me that, physically and mentally, her 
heritage had been superior. 

“Her disasters had been clearly the 
fault of environment, I chose her, 
partly, because I thought her misfor- 
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tunes would emphasize to the Child the 
task for which he had been created— 
it now seems that I made a fatal error. 

“Marion, when I found her, was full 
of bitterness against the injustice of 
the world. But kindness changed her. 
She was loyal to me at the end, when 
she gave my name as Johnson, and con¬ 
cealed facts that she might have told.” 

The terrible white head fell again. 
For a while Jethro Kallent was silent. 
Then through the bandages came a 
whisper that sounded like, “Marion.” 

Lundoon waited, tense with a breath¬ 
less expectation. 

Kallent moved stiffly at last, and re¬ 
sumed: 

“With a small portable diamond drill 
—that Jethro Jones had bought to 
search for the lost Incan mines—I sank 
a boring two thousand feet into the 
flank of Llanganati. 

“When the life-cell of the new proto¬ 
plasm was safely started on its ecto- 
genetic development, I sealed it into a 
gold capsule, loaded with the iron, ra¬ 
dium, and other elements required for 
the first stages of growth, and lowered 
it into the bore. 

“That was nearly three years ago. 
The new being began a rapid develop¬ 
ment under the mountain—I had made 
a dozen borings, to select a spot where 
the necessary elements were sufficiently 
abundant. The energy of accelerated 
radioactivity—the focal temperatures 
of its radiogens approach that of the 
Sun’s interior—enabled it to fuse the 
surrounding rock. From the molten 
stone, it absorbed metallic food. 

“Only the task of education re¬ 
mained.” 

Lundoon was leaning forward in his 
chair. As the gaunt man paused 
wearily, he licked his lips and gulped 
and started to speak. But his voice 
was only a stunned, incoherent little 
mumble. He waited again, for Kal¬ 
lent to go on. 


“I had foreseen the problem,” rasped 
the thin bandaged man, “and its solu¬ 
tion. For the Child’s brain is directly 
sensitive to certain radio wave-lengths, 
and radiates similar waves as it func¬ 
tions. With a portable transmitter, I 
was able to propagate signals strong 
enough to reach it, even through several 
thousand feet of stone. 

“^EARLY a year had passed when I 

^ picked up the first faint disturb¬ 
ances, of the new brain’s growing 
awareness. After certain difficulties, 
we set up a sort of half-telepathic con¬ 
tact. 

“The Child had a queer, intuitive 
apprehension. Presently he seemed 
able to grasp my very thoughts, before 
I could frame them in words. He was 
aflame with curiosity about himself and 
the universe. 

“For many hours a day, during the 
last year, I sat at the transmitter, tell¬ 
ing him about his creation and the rea¬ 
son for it. I thought, Wendell, that I 
had made him love mankind. I was 
glad when his maturity approached. 
Because I thought that he would soon 
end all war and poverty and suffering. 
He would be an actual, physical god, 
stooping to aid mankind. 

“As the time for the Child’s birth 
approached, I was very happy, Wen¬ 
dell. Every day I talked to him, and 
we made bright plans for the millenium. 
He seemed eager to repay his debt to 
his creators.” 

Kallent sighed again, dropped his 
bandaged head wearily against stiff, 
white-swathed hands. His hollow eyes 
burned feverishly through the slits in 
his strange mask. 

“It’s hard to believe that, now,” 
rasped his rusty voice. “What a fool 
I was! But am I completely to 
blame? You, yourself, Wendell, made 
the first suggestion—^please try to re¬ 
member that.” 
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“I do,” gasped Lundoon. “Go on.” 


CHAPTER VI 


T he gaunt man lifted the vacuum 
jug in his stiff white hands. 
Trembling, gulping noisily, he 
drank through the mouth-slit in his un¬ 
canny white mask. At last, in a voice 
that had grown fainter and huskier 
since he began, Kallent went on: 

“Marion, the mother of the Child, 
stayed in my camp. She had demanded 
ten thousand dollars, for her part, and 
she planned to come back to the States. 
I paid her the money, and told her she 
could go. But she stayed. 

“She was no longer beautiful. The 
cruelties of life had dulled and warped 
her mind. Yet sometimes I saw in her 
a glimpse of the woman she might have 
been—a woman I might have loved, if 
science had left me time. 

“I know now that it was a mistake to 
let her stay. But she had developed 
an almost pathetic devotion to me—no 
one else, she often told me, had ever 
been kind to her. And I had a feeling 
for her—half pity, perhaps. I could 
never analyze it. But 1 was glad to 
have her stay.” 

Kallent’s stark ghastly hand pointed 
abruptly at the pile of clippings on the 
desk. Lundoon started, at the gesture, 
and a wondering horror choked him. 

“She told Griego how the Child was 
born,” his distorted voice went on. 
“A true account—except that I was 
there, at my little portable radio com¬ 
municator, beside the camp. I was 
speaking with the Child, as he came 
forth from the mountain. 

“It is hard to convey the strange 
splendor of that scene—the Child ris¬ 
ing upright, a truly god-like being of 
living metal, above the tumbled slope 
of blackened, smoking stone that had 


given him birth. You can’t sense the 
elation that I felt. 

“Part of it was a selfish pride, be¬ 
cause I had made the Child. But most 
of it was the triumphant knowledge 
that now men had a real and living god, 
to lead them into a better world. 

“The Child’s first desire was to see 
his mother. He came down the moun¬ 
tain, starting new avalanches, and knelt 
down over our camp. He looked down 
at Marion. She was lying beside the 
tent—she had fainted, I think, from the 
terror of the Child’s emergence. 

“Through the communicator, he 
spoke to me: 

“ ‘This is my mother?’ 

“ ‘Yes, my son.’ 

“ ‘Is she hurt?’ ” 

“He bent closer above her. A tender 
smile was on his great face, and his 
blue eyes were softly shining. He put 
down his hand—each finger so much 
larger than her body—and then with¬ 
drew it, as if afraid that he would in¬ 
jure her. 

“ ‘She can’t be hurt much,’ I began. 
‘Just afraid—’ 

“ ‘Wait,’ the Child’s words came to 
me. ‘I can see her mind—all her life.’ 
Then a look of hurt bewilderment came 
over that sublime, magnetic face, and 
the Child asked me: ‘Why was my 
mother treated so?’ 

“I saw the anger rising into his eyes. 

“ ‘Why have men been cruel to her? 
Why was she punished, for deeds she 
could not avoid. Why was she hungry, 
when men had food? Why did she lie 
ill, when men could have healed her? 
Why did men drive her from her home, 
to a foreign land?’ 

“His eyes lifted to me. Their tre¬ 
mendous blue depths seemed to flame 
with his anger—and my skin was sting¬ 
ing already from their actual radia¬ 
tion. His thoughts came through the 
communicator, like a deep and dreadful 
voice: 
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“ ‘My father, you are a man. I 
thought the other men would be as you 
are. I thought I should be proud to 
serve them with the strength that you 
have given me. But now that I have 
seen them through my mother’s mind— 
and seen their cruel injustice to one 
whose only crime was love—I cannot 
serve them.’ 

“I TRIED to defend mankind. Surely, 
* I said, the world was not perfect. 
There was injustice everywhere, need¬ 
less suffering, vast ignorance and folly 
and futility. But all this, I said, only 
showed our need for the strength and 
intelligence and leadership of the 
Child. 

“But he stood up, making a sudden 
wind that flattened everything in the 
camp. He stood for a moment, with his 
angry eyes blazing down at me. 

“ ‘Such vermin are not worth lead¬ 
ing,’ came his furious words. ‘They 
ought to be destroyed.’ 

“And the Child went away—the very 
Earth trembling to the violence of his 
anger. Probably you know more than 
I of what has happened since. He has 
trampled a village and wrecked a 
train. He was stirred to fresh anger 
by a useless air attack.” 

The hoarse unnatural voice of Kal- 
lent had grown very faint. Now it 
paused. For a time his burning eyes 
looked out of their white slits, at his 
quivering, bandaged hands. Lundoon 
merely waited, speechless from wonder 
and pity and dread. 

“When the Child was gone,” the 
gaunt man at last resumed, his rasping 
voice a little stronger, “I went back 
to Marion. We both had been severely 
burned, by the radiation from the 
Child’s eyes. 

“Perhaps I should have foreseen the 
danger. The radioactive protoplasm 
of the Child emanates destructive ra¬ 
diations, as our bodies do heat. The 


effect had been increased by the 
nervous excitation of his retinal rods 
and cones—the Child’s anger, uncon¬ 
sciously and without intention, had de¬ 
stroyed us. 

“Anyhow, I saw that we both were 
doomed. The rays had penetrated our 
bodies, injuring all the tissue. There 
was no hope—” 

Lundoon made a protesting gesture. 

“But, surely—” 

Kallent shook his bandaged head. 

“I think I qualify as an expert on 
the tissue-effects of radiation. I have 
used every treatment that my knowl¬ 
edge suggests—just to gain the time 
to reach you, Wendell. To place the 
Child’s future in your hands.” 

The bandaged man dropped his head, 
for a little time, on his stiff arms. His 
breath was audible, now, slow and 
wheezing. Lundoon waited for him to 
rest. At last he looked up again, and 
Lundoon asked: 

“What am I to do?” 

“The Child is in your hands.” Kal- 
lent’s voice was louder again, but 
forced and harsh. “I have brought my 
notes, and the portable communicator. 
You can speak with my son, try to win 
his good will for mankind. 

“Or—if you must, Wendell—you can 
kill him.” 

Lundoon stared, incredulous. 

“Kill El Espanto?” he gasped. 
“How?” 

“With your azoic ray,” rasped Kal¬ 
lent. “Just one octave higher than for 
men. But promise me — ” The 
strained voice shook. “Promise me that 
you will not kill him unless you must.” 

“I promise,” said Lundoon. 

“Because he is my son.” The voice 
of Kallent was no more than a rustling, 
faint and far away. “And because he 
is a god. Take my hand, and promise.” 

Lundoon gripped the stiff, bandaged 
fingers. 

“I promise,” he shouted again. 
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He thought the burning eyes of Kal- 
lent smiled behind the mask. The 
bandaged fingers fumbled in Kallent’s 
coat and found a tiny vial, poured white 
grains from it into the vacuum jug. 
Lundoon grasped the jug, protesting: 
“Wait—” 

The terrible eyes stopped him. 

“My last task is done,” the gaunt 
man croaked. “And I can endure no 
more. Let me drink—” 

Lundoon released the jug. The band¬ 
aged hands lifted it, trembling so in 
their eagerness that the liquid death 
sloshed noisily within. Ill, Lundoon 
looked away. He heard a loud gulp, a 
rasping breath: 

“My son—save my son! ” 

The vacuum flask crashed against 
the floor. 


CHAPTER VII 


T wenty days later, Lundoon 
stepped down on the airfield at 
Guayaquil. His heavy Gladstone 
contained the equipment Kallent had 
used for communication with the Child. 
Clipped to the inside pocket of his 
brown sports jacket was an aluminum 
cylinder, the size of a fountain pen. 

The cylinder was a radiation-bomb. 
When set off by the brass detonator 
screwed into the end of the tube, its 
forty-gram charge would complete an 
atomic reaction, emanating that octave 
of the azoic radiation fatal to the Child. 

In the building, Lundoon made in¬ 
quiries. 

“Si, senor,” said the vivacious Latin 
beauty behind the tobacco stand. “El 
Espanto is still upon his mountain. He 
is busy, the people say, building some 
so-large machine.” She favored Lun¬ 
doon with a smile. “I am glad that he 
doesn’t go courting, like other young 
men. Porque, unawares, he might 


crush his sweetheart under his toe.” 

Her laugh was a tinkle of silver, but 
Lundoon, heard the ragged discord of 
unspoken fear. 

Carrying the brown Gladstone, he 
approached a window. 

“Si, senor/* the agent said, “we 
charter planes for private flights. 
Where does the senor wish to be con¬ 
veyed?” 

“To the mesa called la vicuna, beside 
the mountain Canusayacu.” 

“Canu—” The agent’s voice failed 
upon the second syllable. “The senor 
isn’t aware—that is the fortress of El 
Espanto?” 

“Nevertheless,” Lundoon said grave¬ 
ly, “I have mining interests there. I 
must go, to protect them.” 

“Impossible, senor!** The agent 
flung up his arms. “El Espanto would 
destroy the plane!” 

“I have banking references. I’ll buy 
the plane.” 

“Si, the plane. But the pilot! Who 
would risk his soul—?” 

“Surely—” Lundoon said. “For 
American dollars—” 

There was, the agent suggested, un 
Americano, who had no soul to risk. 
He might be found at some cantina in 
the city. Now, if the senor Burns were 
not too drunk to fly— 

“Find him,” said Lundoon, 

Sammy Burns was drunk enough to 
take the chance, and not too drunk to 
fly—as he explained, “Hell, it ain’t noon 
yet.” The battered plane took off. The 
Andes were first a mighty, snow- 
crowned barrier ahead, then a white and 
cragged waste beneath, and then a wall 
behind. 

“Stranger,” Sammy Burns shouted 
at last, “I said I’d fly you to hell for a 
thousand bucks, and no questions asked 
or answered. Well, there you are. 
That’s Canusayacu.” 

Still a hundred miles away, the moun¬ 
tain was blue with haze. But Lundoon 
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could see that it had been truncated. 
Upon the leveled summit stood colossal 
machines. A skeletal tower, taller than 
the old peak had been, was spindle- 
shaped in outline. 

CEEMING small amid his stupendous 
^ mysterious works, and yet clearly 
visible at a hundred miles, Lundoon 
could see the nude gray magnificent 
form of the busy Child. 

“Land me on the mesa,” shouted 
Lundoon. “As close as you can.” 

Sammy Burns lit a cigarette, leaned 
smiling to offer one. But Lundoon 
could feel his tenseness, glimpse the 
staring terror in his eyes. 

He set down the little plane at last, 
upon a pajanole: an open, treeless pla¬ 
teau, tufted with yellow khu grass. 
From its edge a great chasm dropped. 
Below naked boulder-fields rolled the 
far green of forests. Beyond, twenty 
miles away, stood truncated Canusaya- 
cu. 

“So long, amigo ,shouted the pilot. 
“Don’t get too rough with him.” 

The little plane bumped into the air, 
and whirled away as if on wings of fear. 
It was cold, at this altitude, even in the 
sun’s white glare. Lundoon’s heart 
thumped painfully from the small exer¬ 
tion of climbing a little grassy ridge, 
from which he could look across the 
valley. 

For a long time he stood there, star¬ 
ing through binoculars at the busy 
Child. It seemed to Lundoon that his 
mighty hands molded the stone of the 
mountain as a man molds clay—and he 
knew that those lofty, enigmatic con¬ 
structions were of something stronger 
than any common metal. 

Lundoon’s task was simple. 

He had merely to make this gray 
splendid god the slave of mankind. Or, 
if the Child refused, if all his persua¬ 
sions and his threats were to fail, if 
nothing else was left—then he had to 


kill the Child. 

A simple task—but infinitely appall¬ 
ing. 

The long afternoon slipped away. 
Lundoon stopped his watching long 
enough to open the Gladstone and set 
up the radio communicator. But still 
he could not bring himself to speak. 
His mind was dulled with awe. Doubts 
rose against his resolution. 

The Child was perfect, he thought, 
eternal. Truly, a god. It might be that 
the entire purpose of all mankind, in 
the cosmic telology, had been only his 
creation. What possible right had men 
to enslave or destroy him? 

The sun dropped beyond the west¬ 
ward summits. For a brief time the 
Child’s machines were stark enigmas 
against the flaming Andean dusk. Then 
it was dark. But a pale green, that had 
been invisible by day, shone from the 
Child’s body—a secondary emanation, 
Lundoon supposed, from his radioactive 
vital processes—and he worked on 
without rest at his unknown enterprise. 

The icy night wind of the pdramos 
came down from the high glaciers. 
Lundoon stirred himself at last, to put 
on a heavy coat, eat and drink hastily 
from the supplies he had brought, and 
then to inspect again the small alumi¬ 
num tube that held the Child’s death. 

Again Lundoon hesitated. He shud¬ 
dered, from something more than cold. 
But at last he closed the transmitter 
key, and said quietly: 

“Hello. A man is speaking.” 

' i *HE valley was a black sea. Beyond 
it, the nude glowing form of the 
Child was motionless for an instant, 
amid the great machines that loomed 
against the tropic stars. Then blue 
flaming eyes discovered Lundoon. 

“Man, I am glad you have come.” 
The giant’s lips did not move, but the 
voice in the phones was deep and clear. 
“I wanted to warn your race, so that 
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you may prepare to die.” 

Lundoon drew a long uneven breath, 
of the icy mountain air. 

“You are going to destroy mankind 
—^your makers?” 

“Not from malice,” said the phones. 
“My first anger at you is forgotten.” 
The Child’s flaming eyes lifted, toward 
the tropic stars. “But I see other 
worlds, and beings upon them that seem 
closer kin than men. I am building a 
ship, to seek them.” 

The green giant touched the spindle- 
shaped skeleton, 

“My ship can’t be launched without 
the liberation of vast energies. I shall 
curb them as much as may be. But I 
think the recoil, the disturbance of air 
and sea and the Earth’s crust beneath 
the blast of atomic force that drives my 
ship, will surely be fatal to your puny 
race.” 

The issue appeared sharp to Lun¬ 
doon as the night wind’s chill. It was 
the life of man or the life of the Child. 
But what right, he asked himself un¬ 
easily, had he to judge? 

At last, trembling, he said: 

“So you will destroy your makers?” 

“I am sorry,” said the Child. “But 
it is not at my request that I exist.” 

Lundoon reached under his coat. 
His numbed fingers found the studs on 
the detonator of the radiation-bomb. 
He could set it off, he thought, before 
any agency of the Child could cross the 
intervening miles. 

Across the black chasm, that im¬ 
mense shining figure jerked as if with 
surprise. Lundoon knew that the 
Child had perceived his action and its 
meaning. But the giant made no hos¬ 
tile move. From the phones, the deep 
voice asked: 

“Why do you delay my death? You 
know you can’t coerce me. I’ll be no 
slave to your miserable breed!” 

“I know,” Lundoon said slowly. 
“But still I’m not sure that I’ll destroy 


you.” 

The shining face of the Child looked 
puzzled. 

“Why should you let me destroy 
your race?” 

“I’ve no right to kill you,” Lundoon 
said. “Men are chained to this planet, 
doomed with it. You may lead a greater 
life, eternal as the universe. You are a 
more splendid being, above the base¬ 
ness, the uncertainty, the conflicts that 
torment mankind—” 

“Wait.’^ Beyond the black chasm, 
the Child lifted a shining arm. “I’m a 
man. Suddenly, now, I see that. With 
the same weakness, the same selfish¬ 
ness. But you have made my plan im¬ 
possible. I couldn’t accept the willing 
sacrifice of the race that made me.” 

The Child lifted a colossal beam, that 
he had been about to set in place upon 
the space ship. For a little time he held 
it, as if uncertainly. Then he flung it 
down the mountain slope. The plateau 
shook to its fall. 

Suddenly it occurred to Lundoon that 
he ought to suspect a trick. The voice 
in the phones said promptly: 

“No, neither of us has lied.” 

He knew then that the Child was 
above deception. A slow elation began 
to rise from his new sense of commun¬ 
ion with the supernal mind beyond the 
chasm. Here was a god, indeed, able to 
satisfy all the needs of mankind. 

“The man who was my father,” that 
great voice came again, “told me of all 
he planned for me to do. He wanted 
me to be the leader and the judge and 
the servant of mankind. You have 
made me see that I must do that.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


F or a long time, that night, Lun¬ 
doon talked to the Child. The 
shining giant upon the far-moun- 
tain ceased to be strange and terrible. 
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They were like two men, calmly dis¬ 
cussing a practical matter across a 
table. The plan they made was simple. 
The Child would talk to men, and they 
would follow him. 

All the rest would come from that. 
But, first, there were two preliminary 
steps. The Child must build a radio 
station, powerful enough to carry their 
appeal to all the world. And he must 
bathe his body with a solution which 
would absorb those deadly radiations, 
which had been fatal to Kallent and 
the woman Marion. Meantime, for his 
own safety, Lundoon must wait where 
he was. 

Dawn had come when their commun¬ 
ion ended, and the Child went back 
among his machines, to begin his new 
tasks. Lundoon found himself stiff 
with cold. He found dry brush to make 
a fire, and warmed himself, and heated 
food. Then, lying in the direct cold 
sun, he wrapped himself in his coat and 
went to sleep—to dream of the new era 
coming, of men beneath the Child. 

The roar of a motor woke him, to the 
glare of noon. He peered across to the 
flat-topped mountain, looking for the 
Child. The giant was invisible. But, 
among the machines, was a new im¬ 
mense black cylinder. He supposed 
that must be the tank in which the Child 
was treating his body, to stop the harm¬ 
ful rays. 

Dazzled, it was a little time before 
he could find the plane. But it landed, 
and came bumping toward him across 
the clumps of sere yellow grass. Out 
of it sprang Gina Arneth. 

She wore no prosaic flying togs, but 
something of shimmering silk. Her 
hair was amber flame. In the pale, pas¬ 
sionate oval of her face, her eyes were 
still pools of violet midnight. In a glad 
husky voice, she sobbed: 

“Wendy—” 

Like a wild cold wind, a great sudden 
fear swept Lundoon. His knees were 


weak, as he stumbled to meet the girl. 
He knew that her coming promised dis¬ 
aster to the Child, and all their splendid 
plan. 

But she was in his arms, and in his 
blood. 

“Wendy, I’ve brought you a letter.” 
Her whisper was swift and uneasy. 
“Don’t be angry, please. This was the 
only way they would let me come. They 
learned about Kallent, you see, and 
traced you here.” 

Lundoon ripped open the stiff yellow 
envelope. He saw the printed name, 
Cotterstone, and the sheet trembled in 
his fingers. He read the bold black 
script: 

Lundoon: A thankful world will 
reward your destruction of the 
giant with a lifetime annuity of one 
hundred million dollars, the yearly 
payment of that sum being guar¬ 
anteed by the great nations. 

—J. Hollworthy Cotterstone. 

He slowly crumpled the heavy yel¬ 
low sheet, and looked up into the anx¬ 
ious violet eyes of Gina Arneth. He 
smiled a faint tired smile. 

“I’m sorry you came, Gina,” he said 
softly. “Because I loved you—too 
much to expect you to stoop to this. I 
think I ought to kill you, Gina—there’s 
an automatic in my bag. But I’m going 
to let you go back to Cotterstone. Tell 
him again: no sale.” 

TIER violet eyes were level, unflinch- 
^ ing. 

“You don’t understand,” she told him 
quietly. “Cotterstone knows now that 
I really love you. He’s afraid that I 
would betray him, to you and the giant. 
He told me not to come back—^not until 
the giant is dead. He’d kill me, if I did. 

“Cotterstone’s an emperor, Wendy.” 
Her voice was low and urgent. “He 
knows that the giant threatens his 
power—he has an idea of why Kallent 
created the giant. And he’s fighting. 
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now, to save his empire from any re¬ 
form the giant might lead.” 

Tears shone in her eyes. 

“You see, Wendy, I can’t go back. 
He’s ruthless. His enemies just van¬ 
ish.” Her persuasive fingers caught his 
arm. “May I stay, Wendy? If you 
are going to join the giant—and make 
the world over, as Cotterstone fears— 
I want to be on your side. Because— 
really—I love you.” 

His dark head bent slowly, half re¬ 
luctantly. 

He whispered, “You may stay.” 

“Wendy—^my darling! ” 

She flung ecstatic arms around his 
neck. He kissed her, thirstily. Still he 
felt misgivings. He could not trust her, 
fully—he knew how much that reward 
must mean to her. But he began to talk 
about the plan. When she understood 
its reach and its splendor, she couldn’t 
fail to be loyal. 

Gina Arenth was a bright and joyous 
companion. She listened eagerly to all 
he said, and her acceptance seemed 
complete. Her presence on that bleak 
mesa, Lundoon thought, made him hap¬ 
pier than he had ever been. 

“I love you, Gina,” he told her again. 
“If you’ll really come with me—and 
join the Child—it will be more than I 
ever hoped for.” 

“I’ve done that, Wendy—for I love 
you, too.” 

Her lips, and her warm, eager body, 
repeated her answer. 

Still, when the sun set, the Child 
had not emerged from that huge black 
cylinder. Lundoon set out a simple 
meal. They ate, and presently—when 
even Lundoon had tired of his visions 
of the bright tomorrow dawning—they 
slept. 

Lundoon to a sense of ineffable joy— 
from a dream that he was walking, 
hand in hand with Gina Arneth, 
through the halls of a splendid crystal 
palace. He whispered her name. Then, 


numb with sudden fear, he knew that 
she had gone. 

His first conscious move was to grope 
for the little aluminum tube. It was 
gone. He knew instantly that Gina had 
taken it—that its loss meant the death 
of the Child. 

Lundoon had not spoken of the ra¬ 
diation-bomb. Some tiny unconscious 
gesture must have betrayed its position. 
But Gina— Incredulity stunned him. 
Still he could feel the laughing joy of 
her nearness, her love like a flame. It 
simply couldn’t all have been a ruse, a 
lie. 

But the bomb was gone. 

Then he heard the motor again, and 
realized that it had waked them. In 
the cold night wind that caine down 
from the glaciers, the stiff motor was 
reluctant to start. It coughed and died. 
Again he heard the starter. 

r^ESPERATELY, Lundoon stum- 
^ bled upright. He found his bag. 
The contents were turned out. Gina 
evidently had searched for the gun. 
But he found it safe in the little hid¬ 
den pocket that had brought it through 
the customs. 

The cold motor caught at last, 
roared. 

Lundoon worked the,slide to load 
the gun. He ran stiffly toward the 
plane. Pale in the light from the in¬ 
struments, he saw Gina’s face. Intent 
over the controls, she was unaware of 
him. 

The flat gun came up in his hand, 
grew steady. Then Gina’s oval face 
looked up, and she smiled. Her beauty 
meshed him, a clinging web he could 
not break. The plane lurched forward, 
rushed past him. It was a diminishing 
sound in the night. 

The gun dropped out of Lundoon’s 
hand. 

The Child was doomed. 

Regret more bitter than the night 
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wind pursued Lundoon across the black 
plateau. His shoulders sagged beneath 
a weight of guilt that seemed too great 
to bear. His tortured brain could find 
but one possible atonement. 

Staggering against the freezing wind, 
he went back to the camp—now starkly 
desolate, since Gina was gone. He 
found flashlight, notebook, pen. For a 
time, with numb fingers and straining 
eyes, he was busy. 

He set down the formula for genera¬ 
tion of the azoic radiation. An un¬ 
tested force. And there was no time 
for experiment, for selection and preci¬ 
sion. It would be merely a hasty blot¬ 
ting of other life from the Earth, so 
that the Child might survive. 

Lundoon was sick, shuddering, but 
he spurred himself to the task. When 
mankind was composed of such individ¬ 
uals as himself and Cotterstone and 
Gina Arneth, when it exiled Jethro Kal- 
lent and murdered Andrew Douglas, 
when it fought the Child through fear 
not of evil but of good—then the thing 
he did was right. 

As he calculated and set down the 
last equations, he felt a tremor of the 
earth. The Child had already left the 
other mountain, and was striding 
toward him through the dark valley. 
The lean majestic body still shone, but 
the green had changed to a pure and 
luminous white. 

Lundoon reeled to the communicator, 
to blurt out his confession: 

“Master, I have given your life 
away—” 

But the Child’s deep voice spoke 
gravely from the phones: 

“I know what you have done. And I 
see the weapon that you have prepared 
to give me, to enable me to annihilate 
your kind tonight.” 

Lundoon tried to shake away his 
awe. 

“But you must hasten!” he cried. 
“Before your enemies can strike. Go 


back to your machines, and make the 
generator. I’ll read you the specifica¬ 
tions.” 

But the Child came on, with an un¬ 
hurried stride, across the valley. The 
blue shining eyes were calm and not 
afraid. The edge of a level hand was 
set against the cliff. Lundoon, obeying 
a nod, leaped upon it, carrying the com¬ 
municator. He was lifted into the 
night. 

'^HE Child stood still. For a little 
time the blue radiant eyes rested 
upon Lundoon, and then they lifted 
toward the tropic sky. 

“I have not lived,” the deep voice 
throbbed in the phones. “For I have 
been alone. Splendid visions have beck¬ 
oned to me, and I have not attained 
them. And now I must die.” 

“No!” A panic shook Lundoon, 
standing in the bitter wind upon that 
vast and luminous palm. “Use the ray 
—or, if you will not, the range of the 
bomb is limited. If you fled to the polar 
continent, perhaps, or into the sea— 
even yet there might be time! ” 

“No,” that great voice said slowly. 
“I am a man. I am the stuff of man¬ 
kind—strength and weakness mingled. 
Any violence would destroy the 
strength. The best that I can do is 
leave its memory to my fellow men.” 

And the Child added, presently: 

“All our plan was wrong. It had to 
fail. Man cannot be uplifted by force. 
He can only grow from within. He 
must have leaders, but the very need 
calls them forth. I am no more than 
another man, and less than others that 
shall come. My small part, now, is to 
die.” The shining hand moved beneath 
Lundoon. “I shall set you down, and 
wait—” 

“No,” Lundoon protested. “Please 
hold me.” 

He wanted to urge the Child again 
to save his life. But thinking of 
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another, two thousand years ago, whose 
death had been the beginning of a new 
faith, he couldn’t speak. The Child’s 
eyes lifted to the starry sky again, and 
the deep voice said: 

“You know, I have perceptions more 
delicate than men’s. Now, looking 
upon a vast planet that circles another 
sun—” 

At that moment Lundoon saw a new 
violet star in the west. An intense flam¬ 
ing point, it fell in a long swift arc. 
Lundoon knew that it was the radia¬ 
tion bomb, dropped from a plane. It 
had the same color, he thought, as the 
eyes of Gina Arneth. 

The Child’s bright palm quivered be¬ 
neath him, and was suddenly rigid as 
iron. The pure white glow of the great 
body was abruptly extinguished, as the 
vital radioactive processes ceased. The 
blue light faded from the uplifted eyes. 

The Child was dead. 


CHAPTER IX 


S HIVERING with the night wind 
of the jaramos, Lundoon crouched 
down in a furrow of the flat dead 
hand. At last the cold dawn came, and 
the sun gilded the colossal statue of 
gray iron that stood on the edge of the 
bleak plateau. 

Soon a small white-winged plane 
soared over the peaks from the direc¬ 
tion of Quito. With a reckless darings 
that ignored the perils of altitude and 
blustering wind, it was landed upon the 
too-small space of the level palm. 

Gina Arneth ran eagerly to meet 
Lundoon. 

“I was so afraid, Wendy!” She 
clung to him, against a rough blast of 
the wind. “Afraid the giant would fall 
on you— 

Stiffly, dully, he pushed her away 
from him. 


“Listen, Wendy—please 1 ” Her hurt 
voice was half swept away on the wind. 
“Everything’s all right. I told Cotter- 
stone you’d accepted, stayed behind 
just to keep the giant from suspecting. 
So the money’s waiting—a hundred 
million a year!” 

She tugged at his arm. 

“Come on—before the plane blows 
away. They sent a special radio. All 
the world is waiting for you to tell how 
you destroyed the giant. And Mr. Cot¬ 
ters tone—” 

“Get away,” he said faintly. 

She saw the bleak agony on his face. 

“Wendy!” Her voice was sharp 
with concern. “Darling, are you ill?” 

“Blood money!” He staggered be¬ 
fore the wind, toward the irdn hand’s 
edge. The girl dragged him back, her¬ 
self white with fear of the gulf below. 
“A better price,” he muttered, “than 
Judas got.” 

“Come on,” she begged him. 

“I’m going to jump.” His voice was 
dead. “After Andy and Dr. Kallent 
and the Child.” 

“No, Wendy — no!” Her tone was 
thin with dread. “You can’t do that— 
not now.” She pulled, against the 
wind. 

Lundoon looked at her, bleakly. 

“No, Gina, I won’t. I’ve got to go 
on living. All of them left me their 
jobs. Now I’ve got the Child’s. I’ll 
have to carry on with that—as far as 
a human can.” He nodded soberly. 
“To begin with, there’s the cold anti¬ 
virus—” 

He lifted a hand toward that gray 
colossal head, and his lips smiled 
faintly. Then he followed Gina Arnefh 
to the tiny plane, which, even in the hol¬ 
low of the palm, was shuddering before 
the wind. Gina Arneth gave him the 
microphone. 

“Hello, Cotterstone—” 

His voice was hoarse and choked. 

“Yes, the Child of Science is dead. 
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A god, he died so that men might live. 
You killed him, Cotterstone—and that 
is a murder that even you can hardly 
forget. But I am to blame, for letting 
the weapon reach your hands. I’m go¬ 
ing to spend the rest of my life trying 
to do the Child’s work. And this will 
serve notice that I’m not going to touch 
the murder-money.” 

TIE dropped the microphone, and 

^ looked at the breathless girl. 

“Drop me, somewhere, Gina,” he 
said faintly. “On some beach or high¬ 
way. Because this has got to be the 
end of Lundoon. He has too much to 
live down — and Cotterstone would 
never let him rest, with the azoic ray. 
But somebody else can go on—some¬ 
where.” 

“Drop me and leave me.” His trem¬ 
bling hand closed desperately on the 
gun in his pocket. “Then you can 
go back—” His voice was a tired bit¬ 
ter rasp. “Back to Cotterstone and 
his bloody millions—” 

She sat rigid, stricken, in the air- 
coupe beside him. 

“Don’t — Wendy!” Agony sobbed 
in her voice. “Please — don’t rub it 
in.” Wide and black and dry, her 
eyes looked into his face. “I see now 
that I have done a dreadful thing.” 
Her voice was quiet and low. “I know 
that it can’t ever be forgiven or undone. 
It will be a burden on me, always. But 
may I go with you, Wendy—^and try to 
do the little that I can.” 

For a long time Lundoon sat as rigid 
as the gray iron form of the Child. The 
wind shook and lifted the plane on the 
great open palm. Lundoon looked up 
through the glass at the majestic still 
features of the child, and the stern bit¬ 
terness melted slowly from his eyes. He 
put his arm around the weeping girl. 

“I forgive you, Gina,” he whispered. 
“I think the Child would want me to.” 

The Child’s frozen body was decreed 


public property by the government of 
Ecuador. Peru, however, made a coun¬ 
ter-claim, since it stood upon disputed 
territory. Both nations armed for war. 

The quarrel was finally arbitrated, 
however, and both parties sold their 
claims to meet munitions bills. The 
buyer turned out to be a subsidiary of 
World Chemical and Steel—which had 
sold the armament. 

It proved a shrewd investment. Be¬ 
sides the almost worthless iron, the 
Child’s body contained enough radium, 
platinum, osmium, and other valuable 
metals to yield a net return of eighty 
dollars a ton. The net profit to the 
Cotterstone interests was estimated at 
more than two billion dollars. 

One fragment, however, was pre¬ 
served from the furnace. Anony¬ 
mously purchased from Mr. Cotter¬ 
stone, the metal was cut into a massive 
twenty-foot pillar, and erected upon 
the spot where the Child had died. Into 
its rustless gray metal was cut: 


IN MEMORY OF THE CHILD 
OF SCIENCE—A MAN WHO 
DIED THAT MEN MIGHT LIVE 


A landing field was leveled on the 
bleak plateau beside the gray pillar. 
Among the visitors who came one day 
was a certain Dr. Smith—who, if he 
had been less self-effacing, might have 
been recognized as the conqueror of 
the common cold. He was accom¬ 
panied by his lovely flame-haired wife, 
and their son. 

Staring across at the mysterious re¬ 
mains of those colossal black machines, 
whose adamantine material had defied 
Cotterstone’s salvage crews, the blue¬ 
eyed boy listened eagerly to their 
stories of the Child. 

“Dad!” he cried. “Mom, when I 
grow up, I want to be like the Child 
was—strong and wonderful and good.” 
Dr. Smith and Gina smiled. 






UIE, THE OTHER-PEOPLE 

By BRUCE MANCHESTER 

Author of “Invasion from Mars” etc. 


Other-People, you remember they called them, those creatures that made 
up the crew of the first spaceship to reach the Earth. . . . It was no wonder 
you didn*t dream them, judging from the way they looked and acted, that 
they*d turn out as they have. . . . 



Those machine-driven monsters would come then, so loathsome, so cruel, so blundering! 


A SECOND thought explains 
why the paramount attitude to¬ 
ward the first ship from beyond 
space was one of relief. 

Telescopes had picked up that egg- 
shaped invader far away—it was, as 
most readers will remember, a good mile 
long and rather more than half as thick. 
First it was called a meteor, then, as its 


size became computable, a fugitive from 
the asteroid. Wonder deepened into 
concern, for it was point-blanked at 
Earth, or rather at the position on 
Earth’s orbit which both bodies would 
occupy on April 24 of that year. 

Astronomers made some rather faulty 
estimates of weight, mass and speed, 
and announced that the collision would 
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be most serious. Even if it struck the 
solid center of a continent, there would 
be a great rent in Earth’s crust, cities 
and fields obliterated, thousands slain, 
perhaps volcanic eruptions and earth¬ 
quakes. If it plunged, as seemed more 
likely, into the more spacious ocean, 
every coast would be swept by some sort 
of tidal waves, every ship would be 
smashed or sunk, and ... the papers 
shuddered over it. So did the stock 
markets. 

But by April 20 a new wonder rose, 
complicated, as has been mentioned, by 
deep relief. The headlong rush of the 
great ovoid was slackening, nobody 
knew why. It continued to slacken, to 
an ethereal canter, then to a trot. By 
noon of April 24 it entered the atmos¬ 
pheric envelope so gently that it gained 
little or no frictional heat, did not even 
glow. By seven-forty that spring eve¬ 
ning it had settled, gently as a plume of 
down, at the northern edge of the muni¬ 
cipal airport of Wichita, Kansas, almost 
in the geographical center of the United 
States. 

The attendants and aviation weather- 
observers were first to reach it, and they 
first startled the world by the truth they 
shouted back to others—the immense 
egg was artificial. And not metal, either, 
or not Earth metal. It was tougher than 
any alloy known to engineering, but 
quite elastic. As a matter of fact, it 
had settled and squashed down, like a 
half-inflated bladder, so that it looked 
now as if the grandfather of all mush¬ 
rooms was pushing its cap through the 
Kansas prairie grass. 

Police Chief O. W. Watson very 
properly sent a detail of police in radio 
cars, and these made a close and fairly 
accurate survey. The port attendants 
were right, the thing was as tough as 
metal and as elastic as rubber, and it 
was certainly artificial—the straight 
lines of joined integument and rivet¬ 
like studs assured them of that. The 


only openings were little cylindrical 
protuberances, pierced like gun-muz¬ 
zles, each gleaming within as though set 
with transparent material. They might 
be either weajx>ns or observation points. 
The police stood by for further observa¬ 
tion or possible trouble, as did later two 
hastily mobilized companies of the 
137th Infantry, Kansas National 
Guard, and an armed volunteer party of 
R. O. T. C. students from Wichita Mu¬ 
nicipal University. Before midnight a 
special plane had landed across the 
field, bearing Governor Simon Carnot 
from Topeka, several military observ¬ 
ers, and two professors from the science 
department of Kansas University. 

But the first scientist on the scene 
had already threaded the line of police 
and militia pickets and was tapping, 
with careful courage, at a great sealed- 
down patch that might or might not be 
a doorway. 

DANTON CAREWE GROUND op¬ 
tical lenses for a living but his passion 
was astronomy. In the back yard of 
his little cottage on North Saint Francis 
Avenue he had assembled, painfully but 
accurately, a very good telescope. He 
had watched the approaching mass for 
days, and had wondered—for he read, 
and to a great extent believed, the sci¬ 
ence-fiction magazines—if it were not 
a ship from some world afar. When, 
on the night of April 24, the first extra 
edition of the Wichita Eagle shouted its 
banner of STRANGE SKY CRAFT 
LANDS HERE, Danton Carewe got 
into his little old car and went to the 
airport. He was a slim, swarthy man 
of forty or perhaps fifty, and somewhere 
he had learned to lurk and scout. He 
gained the side of the huge visitor un¬ 
challenged. At once he knocked for ad¬ 
mittance or, at least, recognition. 

And the thing opened under his in¬ 
quisitive knuckles, opened not by a 
swinging panel, but by the whisking 
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away of a door-sized portion of the hull. 
The action was of snapping abruptness, 
like the violent upflight of a faulty win¬ 
dow blind. Carewe, whose eyes were 
notably good for an optical supply man, 
had no trouble in making out the details 
of a human figure confronting him. 

Carewe’s first cry was, “You’re a 
man!” 

“You ... ’re a man,” replied the 
stranger softly. 

“Of course,” said Carewe. 

“Of course?” It was a question; and 
a hand, firm but not unfriendly, took 
Carewe by the elbow. He let himself 
be drawn into the darkness of the shell, 
along a corridor with a tinny-sounding 
floor, and into a chamber beyond, 
where, on cylindrical stools, sat many 
beings. 

IT is hardly necessary to remind the 

readers of how those creatures, the 
crew of the space-vessel, appeared to 
this first Terrestrial observer. But it 
noted once more that they were human, 
in appearance and according to later 
biological tests. They stood erect on 
two straight legs, though they were as 
lean as Egyptian mummies and the tall¬ 
est of them was no taller than Carewe, 
who was five feet nine. Their clothing, 
tight and gay-colored, was no more bi¬ 
zarre to Carewe than might have been 
the costume of the Italian Renaissance. 
Their skin was banana-yellow with a 
green glow to it, their hands had each 
six fingers and a long, delicate thumb. 
Above interesting faces that suggested 
big, shrewd bull-frogs, their craniums 
were as pointed and shallow as those of 
the veriest apathetic idiot. 

“Of course?” said his guide again, 
very expectantly, 

Carewe saw that he was expected to 
say on. He therefore assumed the re¬ 
sponsibility of welcoming the strangers, 
in the name of his country, his race and 
his planet. We know that it was a very 


fine speech, for it exists today as exactly 
memorized by those who heard it. After 
he finished, there was a little buzz of 
applauding comment, in a liquid, multi- 
pitched language. Then one or two ad¬ 
dressed him in English. 

Their first words were few and stiff, 
but, as Carewe made reply, they seemed 
to command a greater vocabulary. No¬ 
body asked him to sit down, and so he 
found a seat for himself. At the end of 
an hour, one of the more richly dressed 
of the shallow-pates was able to clear 
up a seeming paradox. 

“Yes, we are from far off—from a 
galaxy beyond yours. And we have 
come past many worlds and many sys¬ 
tems, looking for a race like ourselves.” 

He went on to say that, in a universe 
so infinite of size and variety, two of 
everything were possible—even races of 
men. Carewe was inclined to agree, for 
he had read once (was it in Huxley?) 
that an office-full of monkeys, strum¬ 
ming on typewriters long enough, would 
by aimless trial and error produce the 
entire text of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica. 

“We have come here,” the speaker 
was continuing, “to find a race not only 
similar, but helpful. An—an ally, I 
think, is your word.” He paused to gaze 
at Danton Carewe. “Tell me, are there 
other skulls as large as yours? And 
are there brains in those skulls?” 

When Carewe said that there were, 
the strangers prattled together. Then 
his interviewer, whose name, it appear¬ 
ed, was Huil, addressed him once more: 

“lam about to give you, to teach you 
—no, I cannot say, but I shall show. 
Carewe, look at me.” 

Carewe did so, and the vertical-pu- 
pilled eyes he met grew instantly jewel- 
brilliant, penetrating. There was a mo¬ 
ment of radiant warmth and bright, 
blinding color, then normalcy again. 
“No,” Huil was saying. “No. My as¬ 
sociates tell me to wait. Carewe, we 
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must talk to other people of yours. To 
your rulers, your teachers; is that pos¬ 
sible?” 

It was possible, in the early dawn, 
when Governor Carnot and the univer¬ 
sity men arrived at the door of the ves¬ 
sel and spoke with Huil. Peace and 
friendship were pledged on both sides, 
in English which was spoken as ably by 
Huil, twelve hours on Earth, as by the 
governor or, for that matter, by the po- 
fessors, 

A NXIOUS themselves to gain ac- 
quaintance and information, the 
strangers yet found time to tell their 
own story. They came, said Huil, their 
chief and spokesman, from a world in 
a far galaxy, so far that its position 
made very little difference. Attacked 
by a race from a neighboring planet of 
their system, they were hard pressed to 
defend themselves, and in desperation 
had fitted out this expedition to seek 
help. Out-travelling light by a cutting 
of space-arcs—“You will understand 
how, some day,” said Huil parantheti- 
cally to Governor Carnot, who grew 
more puzzled at the promise—and ex¬ 
amining world after world, through 
their television devices, for possible 
friends. Earth, as they had said to 
Care we, had filled them with hope. 

A reporter from the Kansas City Star 
dubbed the strangers Other-People, and 
the name stuck to them. 

There were twenty-one Other-People 
—they counted by sevens—and they 
gladly accepted an invitation to stay in 
Wichita’s best hotel. After the passage 
of days, they were able to walk the 
streets without attracting crowds too 
great. Scientists they admitted to their 
ship, and books have been written about 
their space-flying engines, their rigid 
living quarters suspended within the 
great elastic rind, their machines for 
re-forming all waste products again into 
food, fuel, water and air, their modes of 


living and their tastes and reactions. 
But meanwhile. Governor Carnot and 
his aides had sent for a new sort of ex¬ 
pert—the psychologist. To a body of 
brain surgeons, alienists and psycho¬ 
analytic researchers, Huil had some¬ 
thing to say. They met in the drawing 
room of his hotel suite. 

“It is about your minds and ours,” 
began Huil. “You have been surprised 
that our brain-pans are so small. We 
have been astounded that yours are so 
large. My brain tissue would be no 
more than one-twelfth, in weight and 
volume, of your average; yet we match 
you mentally in a variety of ways, and 
here and there we surpass you. And I 
am sure that you would like an explana¬ 
tion.” 

“We would,” said Dr. Gondor of New 
York, and he spoke for the group. 

“I have here,” resumed Huil, “the 
proper parable.” He took from a center- 
table a pair of small iron bars. “Two 
magnets, gentlemen. One is consider¬ 
ably larger than the other, as you ob¬ 
serve. Now, then: this third bit of 
metal, an unmagnetized piece of iron, 
I touch with the larger magnet.” 

There was a little snap as contact was 
made, and for a moment the lump 
seemed to adhere strongly. But, as 
Huil elevated his magnet, the weight of 
the attached piece asserted itself. Slow¬ 
ly, almost regretfully, it dragged itself 
loose and thudded back on the table. 

“You have all observed?” inquired 
Huil. “Now, let us try with the smaller 
magnet.” 

He did not have to touch the lump. 
It seemed to spring upward and meet 
the approaching bar. Huil’s six-fingered 
hands tugged hard before he separated 
the two pieces of iron. 

“Well, then,” he said, in a manner 
almost pedagogical, “the explanation, 
Dr. Gondor?” 

Dr. Gondor was a heavy-set, white- 
haired man, without too much patience 
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in such matters. “It doesn’t need a 
great deal of rationalization,” he 
growled. “The smaller magnet had a 
higher power.” 

“Yes, but how is that higher power 
achieved?” pursued Huil. “Wait, I have 
asked my earliest Terrestrial friend, 
Mr. Danton Carewe, to be present. 
There you sit, Carewe; why is the 
smaller magnet the most powerful?” 

“I’m no magnetic engineer,” replied 
Carewe simply, “but I remember hear¬ 
ing, in school, that the crystals of iron 
take up a certain pattern or relation¬ 
ship^—” 

“Exactly, exactly. And the more 
strict that relationship, the more uni¬ 
versal that disciplined activity in the 
particles”—Huil broke off. “Let me 
clarify my example. For ‘particles’ of 
iron, substitute ‘cells’ of brain tissue. 
We Other-People have magnetized 
brains, so to speak. Our equipment is 
smaller, but every cell is at work in it.” 

“I can see that,” put in Condor sud¬ 
denly. “It’s a recognized fact that only 
part of the human brain functions at a 
time.” 

“Among us Other-People, every cell 
functions every moment,” Huil told 
him. “Witness the swift learning of 
your language. Witness our rapid ap¬ 
proach toward appreciation of your at¬ 
titudes and learnings. Not only can we 
learn, but we can transmit.” 

He drew himself up and spoke im¬ 
pressively: 

“If we desired, we could awaken and 
whip every cell of your brains into ac¬ 
tion.” 

“You could?” almost roared Dr. 
Condor. “Make us think—like you?” 

TTUIL grinned like a frog in a car- 
■*“ ^ toon and shook his head. “No, 
Doctor. Not like us. Your twelvefold 
brain-masses would be twelve times our 
betters. The process is a simple one, a 
mental rousing to sympathy—again let 


me cite the parallel of the magnet 
which, rubbing the ordinary metal, 
gives it a like power.” He gazed around, 
to make sure that all understood. “But 
now I shall shift the simile. The power 
would not go from my mind to one mind 
alone; no, it would be like the broad¬ 
cast of one of your radio stations. Each 
human brain of all your Earth has a 
certain basic attunement to other 
brains—” 

“True, true,” mumbled a psychiatrist 
near the door. “Those experiments in 
thought-transference at Duke Univer¬ 
sity prove it.” 

“So that,” continued Huil, “to waken 
one brain to power would be to waken 
all.” 

“It would?” cried Conder, rising ex¬ 
citedly. “Look here, let’s do it at once. 
I’ll be the subject, and you—” 

“No,” said Huil again. “Once, with 
my friend Danton Carewe, I was ready 
to attempt it. Something made my com¬ 
panions withhold me. That something 
was prescience. Look at this object 
which you call a newspaper.” 

He took it from the table and un¬ 
folded it. 

“War,” he read aloud from the head¬ 
lines. “Conquest. Oppression of the 
weak by the strong. Robbery by 
violence. Dishonesty among those in 
places of power, where only the honest 
and the kind should sit.” He dropped 
the paper. “I shall not perform the 
experiment just now. Dr. Condor. Per¬ 
haps I shall never perform it.” 

He rose from his seat in a manner 
almost regal, and asked Carewe to re¬ 
main for lunch. The doctors rightly 
took this as a courteous dismissal, and 
made their farewells. Huil took up the 
telephone and ordered plenty of food 
for two; he had become fond of Ter¬ 
restrial cooking as he found it. 

“Huil,” said Carewe, “you fear too 
much.” 

It was an accusation, but Huil did not 
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take offense. “I doubt, Carewe, if one 
can fear too much,” he said, looking at 
his new friend with wise, bright eyes, 
vertical-pupilled like a cats. “What 
shall I do for you as a favor? What 
has been the greatest search of all your 
world’s scientists?” 

Carewe thought of Roger Bacon and 
Albertus Magnus. “The universal alka¬ 
hest, I suppose,” he replied. “For 
health, long life, and most of all for the 
transmutation of base metals into gold.” 

“Gold?” repeated Huil. “Oh, yes, 
that element is your highest standard of 
value. Carewe, I like you. If I gave my 
attention to it, this alkahest would be 
easy to discover.” 

“But I don’t want it,” protested 
Carewe. “I don’t think that rich men 
are happy. Not even all wise men are 
happy, though I’d take my chance.” 

Huil’s enormous mouth curled into a 
delightful caricature of a grin. “I find 
you a good man, Carewe. If only all 
human beings were like you, helpful 
and kind and to be trusted.” ' 

He talked then, more than hereto¬ 
fore, about his home planet. His words 
were magic; Carewe was able to see a 
world rich and fair, with blue-green 
skies and a sun hooped about like Sa¬ 
turn, and large but healthy cities, fields 
and parks and the best of good people. 
Upon this world had descended a plague 
of invaders, and at this point Huil’s 
descriptive powers failed. 

“Your language will not call the 
things properly,” he said. “I can speak 
of machines with many-jointed legs, 
each ridden by a jellylike entity that is 
as much part of the device as the bowels 
are part of one of your spiders.” He 
gestured with many-fingered hands that 
trembled. “This sounds only grotesque. 
I cannot say how horrible the creatures 
are, how greedy they are to kill us and 
to take our lands and towns. We shud¬ 
der.” He suited the action to the word. 
“It is torture to know that they come 


in their ships only from the next planet 
—as near to us as Venus is to you.” 

“Surely you will conquer them,” pro¬ 
tested Carewe, but Huil shook his head. 

“For a man’s lifetime we have held 
them in cheek; for a lifetime, or a little 
more, we shall continue to do so. Even¬ 
tually they must triumph. We are fewer 
than they, and not fierce. But you— 
you men of this world—are fiercer even 
than they.” 

Carewe was shaken with the story of 
the machine-monsters and their sub¬ 
reptilian, greedy-cruel operators. “We’d 
be fierce enough to make hash of those 
invaders. Why don’t you give us the 
new power of thought, Huil? Then we 
can build ships like yours, and an army 
of us sail back to help you.” 

“After the victory, what?” Huil de¬ 
manded, “So much our superiors in 
size and power of brain, you would turn 
upon us. From our allies you would 
become our persecutors, worse than the 
machine-riding monsters.” 

“No!” Carewe cried, shocked at the 
idea. “Huil, we would never do that to 
you.” 

“It is right that you think well of 
your own race,” said Huil kindly, “and 
I have already wished that every man 
of Earth was as good as yourselL But 
here, look.” 

A GAIN he picked up the paper and 
held it out to his friend. From the 
front page glared the pictured face of 
a dictator, arrogant, iron-mouthed, glit¬ 
ter-eyed. 

“He knows too much already,” said 
Huil drily. 

“You are certain,” Carewe recapitu¬ 
lated, “that the full power of the brain 
cannot be given to one Terrestrial or a 
few—but to all?” 

“I am certain,” Huil assured it. “So 
it was long ago on my world, when a 
great and inspired leader evolved the 
secret. In communicating it to his dis- 
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ciples, he found that all his people, and 
those beyond his nation, knew im¬ 
mediately the awakening and the 
knowledge. I say again, it would be 
like a broadcasting of a radio message 
by one of your Terrestrial stations. 
Every brain would be a receiving set, 
tuned to the proper wave-length; each 
would be touched to music, to eloquence 
—or to sinister menace.” 

He spoke sadly, and Care we put out 
a hand to touch the Other-Man’s tight 
sleeve. ‘T’m sorry,” he said honestly. 
“Sorry that you find no profit in your 
search for friends and allies.” 

Huil then smiled again with his great 
gash of a mouth. “Perhaps, Carewe, 
we shall find what we are looking for 
in some other system,” he said. “We 
must depart soon. Once more, Ca¬ 
rewe, I do not include you in my con¬ 
demnation of your race as a selfish, dan¬ 
gerous breed.” 

“If one of us is worth friendship, we 
all are,” pleaded Carewe. “I say that 
man is kind, normally. If the sleeping 
brain awoke, the new cells would know 
greater kindness still.” 

Hull’s eyes strayed toward the news¬ 
paper, with the harsh, proud face still 
staring from it. Carewe made one last 
attempt. 

“He seems selfish, I grant; but his 
selfishness is so small a part of himself, 
faultily developed. Were he made wise 
and powerful by you, that evil would be 
weak and small beside the great new 
kindliness.” 

“If you could prove that!” cried Huil 
wistfully. 

“Prove it yourself—^with your supe¬ 
rior wisdom—” 

But they were interrupted by the ar¬ 
rival of the lunch. Both ate heartily 
but thoughtfully. Some time later in 
the afternoon, Huil asked for a taxi and 
went to the airport, where he and his 
associates conferred for some hours in¬ 
side their ship. 


p ETURNING to Wichita, in the eve- 
^ ^ ning, Huil asked to see Dr. Gondor 
and the other scientists, also a represen¬ 
tative of the governor. Eight persons 
gathered in his drawing room. Carewe 
attended the meeting, by Hull’s special 
invitation. 

“My companions and I must leave 
Earth tomorrow at midnight,” Huil ad¬ 
dressed the group. “Perhaps the day 
afterward—no later.” 

Gondor, as self-appointed spokes¬ 
man, expressed rather gruffly his regret 
that Huil had not found the sort of 
thing he had hoped for upon Earth. 

“There are other planets and sys¬ 
tems,” replied Huil, “and, I dare say, at 
least one other race similar to yours and 
to mine. You, gentlemen, have also 
been disappointed. I refer to the fact 
that I am departing without having giv¬ 
en you and your race the new mental 
powers we discussed.” 

The scientists and professors nodded 
dolefully in admission of this statement. 

“Perhaps I can modify that disap- 
jK)intment a little,” Huil went on, “by 
telling you the small part of the truth 
which I have so far withheld.” 

“Withheld?” repeated Dr. Gondor 
sharply, and there was a general up¬ 
ward toss of heads as interest captured 
every attention there. Huil bowed 
slightly, as if in gratitude, and con¬ 
tinued: 

“When first I considered wakening 
the race of this world to full brain 
power, I refrained from discussing one 
aspect of the process.” He cleared his 
throat with a deep rumble, rather like 
Dr. Gondor. “Gentlemen, if I should 
transfer this new ability and wakeful¬ 
ness to you, a single mind would serve 
as vehicle. That single mind would bear 
the entire impact of my hypnotic will- 
transference, spreading it to others. 
That mind would crack. Its owner 
would die.” He shut up his great mouth 
with a snap. 
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There was silence, for several mo¬ 
ments. Then Dr. Condor volunteered 
the information that he had guessed as 
much. 

“You can see for yourselves why I 
did not tell you this before,” Huil 
wound up. “None of you would want 
to die for something he will never profit 
by.” 

Carewe rose^^to his feet. “If you will 
reconsider,” he said between dry lips, 
“Fll volunteer as the subject—I’ll die 
for this gift to humanity.” 

Huil’s eyes smiled. “You have be¬ 
come my good friend, Carewe. If I am 
to shock anyone to death, I would pre¬ 
fer that it be someone for whom I have 
less affection.” 

“Well, I’m not exactly your close 
friend,” spoke up Dr. Condor gruffly. 
“Why not take me as the subject? I 
was never afraid to die for science, or 
for humanity.” 

Huil lifted his many-fingered hand in 
protest. “Wait, wait. I did not say 
that I would do this thing. On the con¬ 
trary, I only explained this necessity 
for death because I had definitely de¬ 
cided against performing the experi¬ 
ment.” 

With that, he concluded the meeting, 
and Carewe went home alone. 

In the early morning he read the 
Wichita Eagle. There was more than 
Huil’s statement to make news: 

COVERNOR OFFERS LIFE FOR 
HUMANITY 

Thus the eight-column banner, in big, 
black type. Underneath was an inter¬ 
view with Covernor Carnot at Topeka. 

“I am the principal public servant 
of this state,” Carnot had said. “If the 
chief of the Other-People is consider¬ 
ing a gift of new mental powers to the 
world, to be achieved through the sac¬ 
rifice of a single person, I would cheer¬ 
fully be that person.” 


Under this was published a formal 
statement by Dr. Condor’s colleagues. 
They strongly urged Huil to agree to 
wakening Earth’s brains, and offered 
themselves as possible subjects. 

I TURRYINC downtown in the fore- 
* ^ noon, Carewe found Huil alone in 
his suite at the hotel. The sojourner 
from a far world was opening envelope 
after envelope from a stack of special 
delivery letters and telegrams on his 
table. 

“Help me with this deluge of corre¬ 
spondence,” Huil greeted Carewe. 
“Look here, what do you think of 
this?” 

It was a special delivery from Lan¬ 
sing, where the Kansas State Peniten¬ 
tiary is located. Scribbled crudely on 
coarse, blue-ruled paper, it read: 

Dere mr Huil if you nede a Man 
to dye for yor esprement wil state 
that am glad to oblidge. I am up 
hear at the big house duing a life 
stretch but guess i wood welcome 
a chanst to pay my dett to socity 
by dyeing for this cans pleas ad¬ 
vice when you want me 

sincerely yours 

Harry Vedder 

“Well?” said Carewe. “He’s a con¬ 
vict, a law-breaker. Probably he’s com¬ 
mitted murder, if he’s serving a life 
sentence. Yet, is this the selfishness 
which you say rules all men?” 

“He is sick of life in a prison,” re¬ 
plied Huil. “He is glad to lay it down.” 

“I do not grant that it is so,” de¬ 
murred Carewe, “but, even if it were 
—look at what I have just opened.” 

It was from one Paul Sheppley, a stu¬ 
dent at the Municipal University of 
Wichita: 

In case you need a subject to re¬ 
ceive the brain-awakening wave, 
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and die in the receiving, I freely 
volunteer. I do not seek for any 
reward, except the obvious better¬ 
ment that will come to the human 
race. This note may be taken as 
a pledge that no responsibility will 
be charged to anyone but myself. 

‘T happen to know that young man,” 
said Carewe. “All this town knows 
him. He’s a football star, an honor stu¬ 
dent, admired, healthy, with a fine fu¬ 
ture awaiting' him. Not much chance 
that he is looking for death. Yet he 
will face it, as a service to his fellow- 
men.” 

Huil fiddled absent-mindedly with a 
great sheaf of envelopes. Carewe had 
never before seen him so detached and 
dreamy. When he spoke, it was with an 
almost sly persuasiveness: 

“This does not mean that every man 
in the world is offering to die for his 
people.” 

“No, but many are offering,” re¬ 
turned Carewe at once. “This, mind 
you, is a single morning’s mail—from 
only a few miles around, where people 
have read the late editions of the pa¬ 
pers last night. What will you receive 
tomorrow, Huil? And the next day? 
And the following week, if you extend 
your stay so far?” 

Huil gazed at him long and search- 
ingly, and no expression modified that 
broad, shallow-browed countenance. 
Carewe continued: 

“It’s high time, my friend, that I took 
the strongest exception to your arbi¬ 
trary condemnation of my race. We 
men of Earth have advanced because 
we help each other; we shall advance to 
greater things still because we shall 
continue to help each other. W^'e shall 
discover for ourselves the boon you 
withhold, or get along without it. 
Meanwhile, I am sorry for you and 
your mistrust.” 

Huil smiled, and set his hand on Ca- 
rewe’s shoulder. “Don’t quarrel,” he 


pleaded. “Have you your car at hand? 
Because I’d like to drive somewhere, 
some pleasant spot where we can relax 
for a few moments.” 

“Of course, if you like,” said Ca¬ 
rewe, his heat departing from him at 
once. “My car’s parked near the en¬ 
trance of the hotel.” He started for 
the door. “We can go to Riverside 
Park.” 

They went. 

Riverside Park, located almost at the 
center of the city of Wichita, is tucked 
into a great bend of the Little Arkan¬ 
sas River, a carefully tended tract of 
sward and green trees. At this time 
in the morning it was almost deserted. 
Leaving the car on Nims Avenue, near 
the little zoological garden, the two 
friends walked a short distance along a 
graveled path. Huil called a halt, and 
they faced each other on a grass-cov¬ 
ered level between a pair of Civil War 
cannon and a little clump of cedars. 

“You offered to die as the martyr 
to this shocking of all Terrestrial hu¬ 
manity’s brains into full wakening,” he 
reminded Carewe weightily. 

Carewe’s face lighted up. “Then you 
are relenting?” he almost shouted. “You 
will waken our minds?” 

“Yes,” said Huil. “Today, at once. 
You will be the subject?” 

“Of course I will,” nodded Carewe, 
then looked sober for a moment. “I 
don’t quite know how to break the news 
to my wife, but—” 

“There will be no time for that,” 
broke in Huil hastily. “I shall put the 
psychical machinery into action this 
moment.” 

“Can I do not have an hour?” asked 
Carewe, but the frog-head shook em¬ 
phatically. 

“Not a minute, Carewe. See, your 
desire to take leave of your wife, to set 
your affairs in order, is but a refine¬ 
ment of selfishness. It cannot be. If 
you intend to accept, do so at once, be- 
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fore I change my mind again.” 

Carewe swallowed hard, but his voice 
was absolutely steady as he replied: 
“Very good. Begin. I am ready now.” 

He drew himself up and met Hull’s 
penetrating gaze. 

“I need not ask you to banish fear 
from your heart,” said Hull gently. 
“Only look into my eyes. Do not 
blink.” He lifted a hand and drew it 
slowly across Carewe’s line of vision. 
The lemon-colored palm and its fringe 
of narrow fingers seemed to float there 
of itself, with no supporting wrist or 
arm. It blurred, became a spot of light. 
“Relax your brain,” Hull was saying, 
from farther off. “Relax, at this same 
time let the atoms of it waken ... let 
each atom attune itself to mine—” 

Carewe wondered, most serenely, if 
he should die before his mind was 
touched to full activity. Then he won¬ 
dered how the power would be trans¬ 
ferred throughout the world to other 
men . . . then, suddenly he knew; 
Huil had been right, and Carewe saw 
how he had been right . . . yes, it was 
like a master broadcast to every brain- 
radio. 

'THOUGHTS were real, as real and 
powerful as rays of light, as waves 
of sound. Being able to marshal and 
direct those thoughts was like seeing 
endlessly, hearing infinitely. Problems 
were no longer problems. That baffling 
thing Huil had said, about outdistanc¬ 
ing light by cutting arcs of space—why, 
it was simple, elemental. He, Carewe, 
knew how it could be improved upon. 
Yes, and how to build a space-ship to 
effect it. As for the world, and the 
world’s peoples at large. . . . 

He seemed to hold the world between 
his hands. He could see it all, and at 
the same time no single tiny item was 
shrunk away from his vision. He was 
aware of cities, nations, rulers, and 


they were no longer as they had been. 
They knew the truth, and the truth 
made them free. They were kind, un¬ 
derstanding. They were happy. 

But what was happening to him? 
Where was he? 

He realized that he still stood on 
the little patch of sward in Riverside 
Park, before the mute muzzles of the 
two old cannon. Huil faced him, and 
his frog-mouth was smiling. 

“I’m not dead,” said Carewe, per¬ 
plexed. 

“You were never even in danger,” 
Huil told him. “Did I not try to prove 
your race selfish? . . . and have I not 
failed?” 

“I see now,” Carewe smiled back. 
“You tried to frighten us.” 

“Instead of which you almost fright¬ 
ened me, with your desire to die help¬ 
fully. And you know all wonderful 
things now. Perhaps they are no longer 
wonders.” 

“They are the more wonderful for 
the knowledge of them,” Carewe said. 
He spread his arms, as a child might, 
in pure joy. “See how green the grass 
is, how blue the sky! And the sun¬ 
light—and the cedar trees yonder—” 

“Do not forget,” put in Huil, “that 
you are to help my people against their 
enemies.” 

“I have not forgotten,” Carewe as¬ 
sured him. 

The back of Carewe’s awakened mind 
had been full of the problem. As in a 
drama he saw the rush upon Huil’s 
world of those machine-driving mon¬ 
sters, so loathsome, so cruel—and so 
blundering. He knew, already, their 
mistakes, and how those mistakes could 
be built into their downfall. 

“We shall start building a space-fleet 
this very morning,” he said to Huil. 
“Your enemies shall be swept out of the 
universe.” 


The End 





THE UJORLD OF TOHIORROUJ 

MARVEUS NEW SENSATIONAL SCIENCE-FICTION DEPARTMENT 

by RAY CUMMINGS 


Proof that the basic ultimate substance is —nothing! . . . Mechanical in¬ 
visibility is coming! . . . Have you tried to kill yourself recently? ... Do 
you see things as they really are? 


The Man Who Discovered 
Nothing 


Y OU are privileged to meet one of 
the greatest physicists of the age. 
He has recently discovered the 
Ultimate Substance—the basic “Thing” 
out of which all the Universe is created. 


more powerful microscopes, and they 
discovered other things still smaller. On 
the platform now is this newest instru¬ 
ment, which delves visually, down into 
the very Infinity of Smallness. 

The physicist says, “I am taking a 
single tiny grain of gold; I will show 
you of what it is made.” 

The tubelights are extinguished. In 



The newscasters call him “The Dis¬ 
coverer of Nothing.” In one sense, that 
is literally true. But in the other, his 
feat is monumental. 

He stands now on the little platform, 
addressing a group of his fellow scien¬ 
tists. He says, “Our discovery was 
made by pure deductive theory. But 
today, with this electro-ultramicro- 
scope, we are enabled to show you the 
actual smallest Entity in the Universe.” 

When your father was a boy, they 
called the smallest thing of all—the 
Atom, But then they constructed other, 


the darkness, from the sterile glass slide 
of the gigantic electro-microscope, a 
tiny beam of white light threads its way 
through the prisms, lenses and magni¬ 
fying vacuum-tubes and ends in a ten- 
foot white circle of light on the silver 
screen behind and above the platform. 
A giant, blurred yellow image is there. 
The image clarifies into a great shaggy 
golden mountain. . . . Then, with 
greater magnification, you seem to be 
peering into a single golden grotto of 
that giant honeycombed mountain. 
There is a steady magnification now. 
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The grotto rapidly expands to a vast 
abyss with giant vague yellow globe? 
pushing and surging one against the 
other throughout all the illimitable 
black-gold distance. 

The molecules of gold. . . . Then 
only one of them is here. It grows 
gigantic until you see its apparant 
solidity expand into a yellow-sheen of 
emptiness; filled with darting yellow 
globules. The golden atoms! The 
smallest thing which still is gold. They 
flash in aimless bustling paths—collid¬ 
ing, caroming from one collision to an¬ 
other. . . . 

Then the image clings to one flashing 
atom. And again, as the atom visually 
expands, you see its solidity opening in¬ 
to an abyss of emptiness, with tiny dis¬ 
tant glowing things like whirling points 
of light. Protons, electrons—many 
names have been given them. Particles 
of disembodied electricity—that too, 
never meant very much. 

Tiny things? Why, what you are 
seeing now seems a giant vista of Inter¬ 
stellar Space — distant nebulae, suns, 
planets—a myriad separate universes, 
with illimitable empty distance between 
them. 

Again the microscopic image magni¬ 
fies. Just one of these glowing worlds 
now expands to fill all the big silver 
screen. 

The physicist is saying, “And this is 
the Ultimate Entity—the basic thing 
out of which you and I, our bodies, our 
houses, our Earth and all the Stars, 
are built.” 

You stare at the magnified image of 
that Basic Thing. A gigantic whirling, 
rotating cyclone? A dim blur of some¬ 
thing gigantic, rotating upon itself with 
infinite speed? 

And the physicist is saying, “This 
thing is creating its visibility, its pon¬ 
derability—its very existence is created 
solely by its movement. It is, in actu¬ 
ality, a vortex of Nothingness!” 


I am not fantastic! 

Our own bodies, our houses, our 
Earth and all the stars are built of stuff 
no more substantial than Nothingness 
in rapid motion! Shakespeare said, 
“We are such stuff as dreams are made 
of—” And physicists now are coming 
to agree with him. The most recent 
discoveries of the electrical composi¬ 
tion of matter indicate that the basic. 
Ultimate Substance actually is only a 
vortex of Nothingness! 


"I Am Invisiblel" 


Y OU sit close to the little platform, 
tensely watching this demonstra¬ 
tion of the new mechanical invisi¬ 
bility, recently perfected by Dr. 
Charles Martel. The great scientist 
himself is here; and he says now to the 
small audience of fellow scientists: 

“Conjurers always used to use a 
handsome young woman for their dem¬ 
onstrations, so I think I shall do the 
same.” He is smiling. He says, “But 
I do assure you that I am no conjurer.” 

The girl stands on a small dais. She 
is dressed in a blue-white tunic cloak. 
It drapes from the top of her head to 
the ground. It is long-sleeved and 
gloved. Close behind her is a back¬ 
ground screen of black and white 
checkerboard. 

The physicist has two intricate pieces 
of electrical mechanism here to one side 
of the platform. From one of them he 
connects a tiny wire to the girl’s blue 
drape. He says: 

“A color is ‘red’ because it absorbs 
from the light-rays of the Sun all the 
other colors of the spectrum and leaves 
only red to be reflected from it to the 
eye. ‘Black’ is the absorption of all 
colors. And color is dependent upon 
vibratory motion. It can be likened to 
a range of radio wave-lengths.” 

He gestures from his apparatus to the 
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girl. “Her cloak is a metal woven 
fabric. I am going to de-electronize it 
—exhaust from it, its normal electric 
content. The cloak now will absorb all 
light-rays. You see that it becomes 
black.” 

Black indeed. A queerly true black 
—a real absence of light-ray reflection 
—a “nothingness to see.” In effect, the 
cloak is invisible. But the girl is not 
invisible. She is merely garbed in a 
black cloak. 

The scientist says, “That checker¬ 
board background is obscured by her 
solidity, and so your eye constructs her 
outlines. But now I will throw a mag¬ 
netic field around her—” He contacts 
a switch of his ray-projector, and its in¬ 
visible magnetic current envelops the 
girl. 

Amazing illusion! You see the en¬ 
tire checkerboard background now, as 
though the girl were not standing in 
front of it! All of her has vanished; 
there is only her voice coming out of 
empty air, saying, “I am invisible!” 

To my knowledge, mechanical in¬ 
visibility such as this, has not yet been 
accomplished, now in 1941. But color 
absorption can be achieved. And how, 
you ask, can one possibly see aroimd a 
solid object which is obscured behind 
it? Well, nature does that herself, if 
you build a certain type of magnetic 
field. Light-rays, passing through a 
magnetic field, bend around a solid ob¬ 
ject, so that you can see what is be¬ 
hind it. Albert Einstein was the first 
to announce this natural law, and upon 
its truth or falsity, the whole fabric of 
the Einstein Theory of Relativity was 
woven. And not many years ago, an 
eclipse of the Sun showed Stars which 
actually were behind the Sun. 

Mechanical invisibility is coming. 
You and I have a fairly good chance of 
witnessing an invisible man stalking a 
city street in broad daylight. You’ll 


only know he is there when he bumps 
into you! 


The Suicide Disease 


T he young man is sullen, resent¬ 
ful and obviously frightened as 
he sits staring at the Director of 
Public Health. You draw back into 
the recess where your friend the Direc¬ 
tor has placed you. A shaft of sunlight 
comes through the big glassite windows 
of the Director’s office. It strikes a 
shimmering pattern on the soft blue 
floor rug; it lights the kindly face of the 
grey-haired physician as he stands 
sympathetically regarding this very 
sick young man whom he has ordered 
here. 

“I don’t see why you pry into my 
private affairs,” the young man says re¬ 
sentfully. “My health is all right—” 
“But it isn’t,” the Director says 
gently. “You tried to kill yourself yes¬ 
terday. You are suffering from a well- 
recognized disease. It is a disorder of 
your personality. You got it from 
psychologic disturbance and conflict— 
from social and environmental difficul¬ 
ties.” 

The Director is smiling. He sits be¬ 
side the young man and puts a hand on 
his shoulder. “Social and environ¬ 
mental difficulties,” he repeats. “You 
call them your personal troubles—” 
“God knows I’ve got them,” the 
young man murmurs. 

“Of course you have. And they have 
given you a personality disorder. Here 
in this hospital, a lot of people have 
pneumonia—and some have diseases 
that are worse. Yours, you may thank 
God, is much more simple.” 

The young man stares. “My 
disease?” 

“Of course.” Then the Director adds 
abruptly, “You know that I have every 
resource of modern science here at my 
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command for the curing of disease?” 

“Yes,” the young man admits. 

“Well, I can start curing your disease 
just as soon as you realize you’ve got 
it. Will you give me three months?” 

In the silence you stare breathlessly 
from your sheltered recess. The young 
man, nervously shifting in his chair, has 
brought his face suddenly into the sun¬ 
light. Something that was in his eyes 
is gone. And something has come: the 
light of Hope. . . . 

“God knows,” he murmurs, “I want 
to be cured.” 

Does this seem to you only a futur¬ 
istic inspirational picture? After an ex¬ 
haustive study of the problem of sui¬ 
cide, Dr. Merill Moore of Harvard de¬ 
clared that it is an important disease— 
a personality disorder—a disease that 
should be recognized and treated as 
such. 


See Things As They 
Really Are 


Y our fiance says, “The woods 
are beautiful tonight. Shall we 
take a walk? The trees are glow¬ 
ing more than usual. They look all ex¬ 
cited—let’s go out and watch them.” 

This girl you are going to marry is a 
realist. She likes to see things as they 
really are. It is a bright moonlight 
night; just an average summer night. 
Her little home is set at the bottom of 
a hill, in a wooded valley. She leads 
you through the garden gate, and along 
a path that runs back into the deep 
woods, beside a purling little stream. 

The moonlight is gone now; it can 
hardly filter down through the thick 
interlocking leafy branches overhead. 
You find that she was right. The 
woods tonight are a fairyland of eerie 
red glow. Ghostly trees, shining with a 
red fluorescence. Every leaf is quiv¬ 
ering with it. Crimson light, like blood. 



World’s Greatest Collection of 
Strange & Secret Photographs 

N ow you cam travel round the world with the most daring ad^ 
venturers. You can see with your own eyes, the weirdest 
peoples on earth. You witness the strangest customs of the 
red, white, brown, black and yellow races. You attend their startling 
rites, their mysterious practices. They are all assembled for you in 
these five great volumes of the SECRET MUSEUM OF MANKIND. 

600 LARGE PAGES 


Here is the world’s Greatest Collection of Strange and Secret Pho¬ 
tographs. Here are Exotic Photos from Europe, Primitive Photos 
from Africa, Torture Photos from Asia. Female Photos from Oceania 
and America, and hundreds of others. There are almost 600 
LARGE PAGES of Strange & Secret Photographs, each page 67 
sauare Inches in size. 

1,000 REVEALING PHOTOS 

-ju see actual courtship practiced 
In every quarter of the world. You 
see magic and mystery In queer 
lands where the foot of a white man 
has rarely trod. You see Oriental 
modes of marriage and female slavery 
in China, Japan, India, etc. Through 
the intimacy of the camera you vtdt- 


i love In 

w— - . .. - 

- - - .'HOTO- 

kPHS. Including 130 full-page 
Eos, and thrilled by the hundr^s 
that describe them. 


5 PICTURE-PACKED VOLUMES 


Contents of 5-Voiume Set 
VOLUME I 

The Secret Album of Africa 
VOLUME 2 

The Secret Album of Europe 
VOLUME 3 

The Secret Album of Asia 
VOLUME 4 

The Secret Album of America 
VOLUME 5 

The Secret Album of Oceania 


Specimen Photos 

Dress & Undress Bound 
the World 

Various Secret Societies 
Civilized Love vs. Savage 
Strange Crimes. Crimin^s 
Omens, Totems & Taboos 
Mysterious Customs 
1,000 strange & Secret 
Photos 


ana unusual photo. Is the WORLD’S 
GRBATEST COLLECTION OP 
STRANGE AND SECRET PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS, containing everything from 
Female Beauty Round the World to 
— 1 —g Cults and Cus¬ 


toms. These 


days and nlghts^'of thrilling" Instmc- 


SEND NO MONEY 



Simply sign & maU the coupon. Remember, each of the 5 Volumes 
is 9% Inches high, and, opened, over a foot wldel Remember also 
that this 5-Volume Set formerly sold for $10. And it is bound In 
expensive “life-time” cloth. Don’t put this off. Fill out the cou- 


r 

I 

I 


METRO PUBLICATIONS, 70 5th Ave., Dept. 2802, New York ^ 
Send me “The Secret Museum of Mankind” (6 great vol- | 
times bound together). I will pay postman $1.98, plus post¬ 
age on arrival. If not delighted. I will return book in 6 I 
days for full refund of $1.98. 


■ Name... 

I Address . I 

“ I—] check HEBE if you are enclosing $1.98, thus saving " 

I I_I mailing costs. Canadian orders $2.50 in advanw. Same | 

Money-Back Guarantee. _ 

m m . . Hi. m m „ ■■ ■■ » m . m ..m ^ .g 
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in 90 Days at Home 

Hundreds of men and women of all a«es 18-50 make $10.00 to 
$20.00 In a single day givii« scientiftc Swedish Massage and 
Hydro-Therapy treatments. There is a bio demand from Hos¬ 
pitals, Sanitariums, Clubs, Doctors and prirate patients as well 
as opportunities for establishing your own office. 

Learn this interesting money-making profession in your own home 
by mail, through our home study course. >Same instructors as 
in our NATIONALLY KNOWN resident school. A diploma la 
awarded upon completion of the course. Course can 
be completed in 3 to 4 months. HighSchool training 
is not necessary. Many earn big money while 
learning. 

Anatomy Charts & Booklet FREE 

Enroll now and we will inolude uniform coat, 
medical dictionary, patented reducing roller and 
Hydro-Therapy supplies without extra cost. The 
reducing course alone may be worth many times- 
tlic modest tuition fee. 

Send coupon now for Anatomy Charts and booklet 
containing photographs and letters from succcKful 
graduates. These will ail be sent postpaid—FREE. 


Dept. BOS, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago. 

You may send me FREE and postpaid. Anatomy Charts, booklet 
containing photographs and letters from graduates, and complete 
details of your offer. 



Old Age Insurance 

Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 

The National Protective Insurance Co., 423 Pickwick Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new Old Age 
accident policy with Hospital and General Coverage benefits to 
be Issued exclusively to men and women—ages 70 to 80, who 
are prevented on account of their advanced age from getting 
insurance from other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, increasing 
to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of $160, Including Hos¬ 
pital care. Large cash sums for fractiires, dislocations, etc. 
Doctor bliis. Liberal benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind and has 
promptly paid Over One and Three-Quarter Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its ix)! icy holders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year^365 days—Only 
One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be insured, 
and the name and relationship of the beneficiary—that is all 
you do—then the Company will send a policy for 10 days’ 
FKEH INSPECTION, without obligation. 30 days' insurance 
wlU be added tree when $3.G3 is sent with reQuest for policy. 
Offer Is limited, so write today. 



|U0RKS9ff UO-VoRUrM 
mWSoch»t, Thin tnarveions S|UI> / 
©ynttnmi® Power Welder does the 1 


-- ill also 8o.„„. —- -- 

material. Works on iron, ateel.tin, brass, cop* 
per and all other metala. Men without previona 
experience can make as much as $6.00 on a one 
,hour repair job. In a year's time a Dynamic Welder 

LESS THAN 6 CENTS A DAY ^ 

IgsmictioM Free—Open a ^dii^ shop AGJENTS^^-Maie big 



RlAb "SNAP" FOR FUN-FROLIC 


It paints your companion’s slim figure 
with a weird, ghostly sheen so that she 
seems a little phantom girl here beside 
you. 

And the light from the trees stains 
the purling brook so that its babbling 
water is like glowing blood. That 
might make you shudder. Blood like 
crimson fire, babbling here among the 
stones. 

Crimson, shining forest. Your 
fiance, so superbly realistic that she 
has no imagination at all, says enthu¬ 
siastically. 

‘Isn’t it beautiful? Look how the 
leaves seem afraid of usl” 

She bends down over a little leafy 
bush. Its leaves, glowing with the 
blood-red sheen, flash with a new in¬ 
tensity. They seem to quiver with 
pulsating red light as she blows her 
breath upon them. Leaves that are 
frightened, alive with terror at the 
feel of her breath! 

Ghostly little forest, stained with its 
own blood-light. You wander on; 
vaguely you shudder, and though you 
don’t say so, you are glad when at last 
the woodland path has emerged, and 
again you are in normal earthly moon¬ 
light. 

Would you say that was an imagina¬ 
tive trip into a forest on another 
planet? Not at all. It’s here on earth. 
Any forest. Any night. You can try 
it tonight, if you like. How to do it, 
and what you would see was explained 
the other day by Dr. E. D. MciMister 
and Dr. Jack Myers, of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institute, in Washington. Trees, 
so these scientists explained, are the 
largest organisms which capture and 
convert sunshine. They may seem 
quiescent, but there is intense chemical 
activity within them. And they give off 
radiation in the form of heat waves. 

To see the weird, ghostly red glow 
which leaves radiate in the form of 
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heat waves, all you would need would 
be glasses to filter out the green light 
reflected from the surface of the leaves 
—a light much stronger than the radia¬ 
tion from within. And you would see, 
also, that changes in the chemical com¬ 
position of the atmosphere would cause 
sudden bursts of intensity of the 
plants’ weird radiation. Breathe upon 
a leaf. You would see it flash with a 
quivering, intensified redness. Eerie, 
pulsating crimson glow under your 
breath. Why? Because the carbon 
dioxide you exhale stimulates it into 
sudden intensified, chemical activity! 

Amazing, this world in which we live! 
The truth is, with our limited senses, 
we see, hear, feel and smell only an in¬ 
finitely tiny fraction of what really ex¬ 
ists. And suppose, suddenly, that we 
could be made aware of everything at 
once? We would go mad in the chaos. 
There is no doubt of that. 

The End 


BUY THIS NEW ISSUE—NOW ON SALE! 
10 THRILLING MURDER STORIES 



(1) Most Dicks So Out for Murder 
.by E. Hoffman Price 

(2) You Can't Get Married in the 

Morgue . 

.by John McCurnin 

(3) Death on Duty. 

.'.by Roger Torrey 

(4) Four Killers and a Kid. 

.by W. T. Ballard 

(5) The Fighting Cop. 

.by Edward S. Ronns 

(6) So You've Got a Gat—So What? 
.by J. Lane Linklater 

(7) No Corpses, No Cash. 

.by Eric Howard 

(8) Homicide Has Its Points. 

.by Dale Clark 

(9) Murder for the Many. . :.. 

.by Mark Harper 

(10) Boy Meets Gun-Girl. 

.by Cyril Plunkett 

ASK FOR THIS MAGAZINE! 


ACTUAI. PULL SIZE 

Foop ppopuers 

i^FREE! 


MAKE MONEY EASY WAT 

To start you earning money quickly, 1 will give 
you Free my big Assortment of FOODS, GBOCER- 
IBS, SOAPS. EffC. — Actual full size packages - 
worth S6.001. Yes, ABSOLUTELY FREE! You can 
become my Dealer in your town and “cash in” 
good money showing these nroducte and taking 
orders from your friends and neighbors for 200 
everyday necessities: Coffee, Tea, Spices, 

Soaps, Toilet Articles, Etc. It’s easy, *'«•- 
cause my line Is fine quality, good va] 
and I give valuable Premiums, amazing 
Sales, and other Bargain Specials. 

SEND NO MONEY “ 

Dealer^for my vast line'^of quick^sSiiie* 
necessities. I GIVE YOU CREDIT TO^ 

Here’s your chance to into a line busi¬ 
ness of your own—and you don’t pay me 
one cent to start. Uush your name and address N( 
ment of actual, full size packagres—ABSOLUTELY 
ZANOU, --- - 


3609 Wlonnu 



)W for my Assort- 
FREE! Act now. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


FALSE TEETH 


90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
TEST THEM 
EXAMINE THEM i 

-*We make FALSE TEETH L _ 

you by mall from your own impressions. You have satisfaction 
of MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Customers in United States 
and Canada (report satisfaction but you be your own judge. 


CLEVELAND DENTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 63-Bl, East St. Louis, Illinoia 


SINUS 


NASAL CATARRH 

HEAD COLDS 

IP NOSE IS STOPPED UP. IRRITATED—If you 
are forever blowingr, Bniffling, sneezins—if your 
head feels stuifed, and about to burst, your eyes wa¬ 
ter and ears roar, duetof unctional nas^ congestion— 

Flush Hard Mucous from Nasal Passage this easy wajf 

BREATH FREE AGAIN i SIN ASIPTEC floods clogged pas- 
eages and washes out thick, sticky, old secretions as it ap- 
pii^ soothing, cooling medication to hot, inflamed, burning, 
irritated.swoilen tissue. Nomatterbowdisconragedyoumay 
be, test SINASIPTEC. It must relieve functional nasal con¬ 
gestion and delight you or money back. Beg. size at druggists. 
TWALOFFTO—Mail 26ccoin with name.address for fuU trial 
SINASIPTEC and NASAL DOUCHE applicator. Write to 
American Drug Corp,, Dept. A-47,6060 Maple, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lemon Juice Recipe Cheeks 
Rheumatic Pain Quickiy 

If you suffer from rheiunatic or neumis pain, try this 
simple inexpensive home recipe. Get a package of Ru-Ex 
Compound, a two week’s supply, mix it with a quart of 
water, add the juice of 4 lemons. Often within hours 
— sometimes overnight—splendid results are obtained. 
If the pains do not quickly leave you, return the empty 
package and Ru-Ex will cost you nothing to try. It is 
sold under an absolute money-back guarantee. Ru-EIx 
Compound is for sale by drug stores everywhere. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 

TO BE SET TO MUSfC 
Free Examination. Send Your Poems To 

J. CHAS. McNEIL 

A. B. MASTER OF MUSIC 

510-AF So. Alexandria Los AnRcIti, Calif. 


Quit Using Tobacco! 

Write for Free Booklet and Ijeam How. 
BesUtta Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
7Z Cliffton Station St. LouH, Wd. 
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KIDNEY TROUBLE 

Stop Getting Up Nights 

To harmlessly flush poisons and acid from kid¬ 
neys and relieve irritation of bladder so that you 
can stop “getting up nights” get a 35 cent pack¬ 
age of Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules and 
take as directed. Other symptoms of kidney and 
bladder weaknesses may be scant, burning or 
smarting passage—backache—leg cramps—puffy 
eyes. Get the original GOLD MEDAL. Don’t 
-1 a substitute. __ 

IF YOU HAVE 

GRAY HAIR 

and DON'T LIKE a 
MESSY MIXTURE.... 
ihen wriie today for my 

FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 

As a Hair Color Specialist with forty years’ European 
American experience, I am proud of my Color imparter 
for Graynest. Use it like a hair tonic. Wonderfully 
GOOD for the scalp and dandruff; it can’t leave 
stains. As you use it, the oray hair becomas a darker, 
more youthful color. I want to convince you by sending 
my fro* trial bottleand book telling All About Gray Hair. 
ARTHUR RHODES. Half Color Egeit.Dairt. 13, tOWELL.MASS. 

MAGIC 
DISC 

HEATS WATER 
IN 60 SECONDS 

Millions need Speed King-gives you hot water 
fast and cheap. Drop into any pan of water- 
plug into socKet—^In 60 seconds yon have hot 
water. Rush your name for sample offer for use 
or demonstrator. Plenty cash profits for ageirts. 

No money. Just send name. Postcard will do. 

NII.W&Y MFH rn des MOiNESa lOWA 
WU-WAT IWrU, bUa, 293, Walnut Bldp. 

Gould Henry VIII Have Had 
Stomach Ulcer Pains? 

History tells how Henry VIII would gorge himself 
with food and suffer afterward. Don\ i^ore your 
sufferings. Try a 26c box of Udga for relief of ulcer 
and stomach pains, indigestion, gas pains, for heart- 
bum, burning sensation, bloat and other conditions 
caused by excess acid. Udga Tablets must help you 
or money refunded. At drug stores everywhere. 

mmsHsponee 

Cleans Cars New Way! 


wild about it. HOT SEDLLER FOR 
AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS. HustUrs 
cleaning up btQ morrey. 

SAMPLE OFFER 

locality who writes. No oblleatlon. Get 
details. Btfirtt—U’^invauTTtamt TODATt 
KRISTEECO., 1552 Kristee Bldg., Akron,0. 


^Better Built—Lower Prices 

Canoes, Rowboats, Outboard 
Motor Boats, Olympic, Snipe, 
Comet and Sea Gull SaU Boats 

CATALOfi FREE 

8svs MoBey-Prorag^lpment-Two 

THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFCU CO. (SH 

wSfrloo.^is.cc3m.Ai!S,% v. 
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(In 4 Exciting Episodesl} { 

I PLUS. TUK, CAVE BOY IN THE YEAR { 
It 5000 B.C. ★ 

g HURRICANE { 
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FOR READERS’ OF 
TRUE DETECTIVE CASES! 
HERE ARE 3 OF THE MOST 
POPULAR TRUE CRIME 
MAGAZINES ON THE STANDS 
TODAY! ASK FOR ANY ONE 
OF THESE MAGAZINES 
NOW ON SALE! 


IN THIS MONTH'S NEW ISSUE OP 


COMPLETE 

DETECTIVE 

CASES 


15c 

Per Copy 


READ THIS SENSATIONAL EXPOSE 
SEX FOR SUCKERS 
PLUS 

THE MAN WHO SHARED HIS WIFE 
ALSO 

THIRD-BASE TRAP FOR A KILLER 


Also Several Other Exciting Cases 


IN THE NEW 
AMAZING 
DETECTIVE 
CASES 

READ THE SCOOP EXPOSE OF 
NEW YORK'S ABORTION RACKET 
GIRLS IN TROUBLE 
ALSO—LOVE-BED ALIBI 
PHANTOM BRIDE IN THE BATH 

Plus other Sensational Cases 


BIG NEW FIRST ISSUE 
NATIONAL 

DETECTIVE 

CASES 

"CROSS ME AND YOU DIE" 

I WAS THE BLONDE LURE 
SEX MARAUDER AND THE 
PARKED CAR LOVERS 

Plus other Authentic Detective Cases 



Read the Big 3 True Fact 
Detective Magazines! 


AMAZING 

COMPLETE 

NATIONAL 


DETECTIVE 

CASES 


Every story from official pol ice files—p lus actual pictures 

SIDELINE Salesmen and Agents 

Sell our Illustrated Comic Booklets, aud other novelties. Each book¬ 
let size 4^4 by 23 a. Ten dlSferent sample booklets sent for 50c or 
25 assorted for $1.00 or 100 assorted for $2.00. Shlpp^ prepaid. 
Wholesale novelty price list sent with order only. No C.O.D. orders. 
Send Cash, Stamps or Money-Order. 

REPSAC SALES CO. 

1 West 13 St.. Oeot. A.P.-3 New York, N. Y. 

CASH FOR UNUSED STAMPS 

TJ. S. Uaused postage wanted at 90% face value for denominations 
%c to 19c, 85% face value for denominations 20c to SOc. Small 
lots 85% face value. MAIL STAMPS REGISTERED. Money sent 
by return mail. 

GARBER SERVICE. 72 5th Ave,, Dept. A.F.3. New York City 



le Bictnraa. State AGE. 
'Pt‘ 1102 Omaha,Heb. 


INVENTORS 


Protect your idea with a Patent. Don’t delay. Get Free “Patent 
Guide.” No charge for preliminary information. Write us today. 

CL ARENCE A. O’BR lEN— Registered Patent Attorney 
1B44 Adams Building Washington, D. C, 

any subject, for immediate con¬ 
sideration. Don’t delay—send 
your poem at once to— 

RICHARD BROS., 54 Woods Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Complete Home-Study Courses 

And educational books. uUchtljr tund. Sold, 
rented, exohansed. All subi^s. Money- 
back guarantee. Cash paid for need eouriee. 
Full details and illustrate 72-pace bargaio 
catalog FREE. Write todsyl 

NELSON CO., 500 Sherman, 
Dept. C« 228, Chicago 

INVENTI ON 


WANTED 



FOR INVENTORS 


RECORD FREE 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 774 Victor Bldg., Washii 

Quit Using Tobacco! 

ifiton, D. C 

m,m 

Write for Free Booklet and Iieam How. 

Results Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

Satisfied 

NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 

72 Clayton Station St. Louis. Mo. 

Users 


ventions, patented and 
unpatented. Write us, if you hare 
2 CiaF ^ practical, useful idea for sale. 
CHARTERED INSTITUTE. Dept. 67. Washington. D. C. 


MARRIED 

__ WOMEN 

Earn up to $23 in a. week and your own dresses Free. No can¬ 
vassing, no investment. Write fuUy giving age, dress sire. 

FASHION FROCKS, INC. Dept. BB-1049 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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FALSE TEETH 

'•85 to 

$ 35 «« 

—BY MAIL— 

SEND NO MONEY 





Posed by a Professional Model 


rm TESTIMONIAL LBTTBBg WE PTTBUSB are oom- 
Biunlcatious that customers have sent to us without solid- 
tation and without pay. We have large numbers of such 
missives. We never print anyone’s letter without previous 
consent. We beliave that each of our customers who has 
written to us enthusiastically Indorsing our dental plates 
is sincere. We do not, however. Intimate or represent that 
you will receive' the same results in any instance that those 
customers describe. What Is important to you is tliat 
wh«i you pay for our teeth, WB GUAKANI’KIE IP TOU 
ABB NOT im% SATISFIET) IN EVERY RESPECT 
WITH THE TEETH WB WILL MAKE FOB YOU, 
AFIBR YOU HAVE WORN THEM AS LONG AS 
60 DAYS. WB WIIA. GLADLY REFUND TO YOU 
EITIBY CENT TOU HAVE PAID US FOR THEM. 




Mrs. Elsie Boland 

"Enclosed find two pictures. One shows 
fore I got my teeth; the other one aftfflrwanla 
are certainly imautlful. I have 
not had mine out since the 
day I got them, except to 
clean them." 


Horry Willoughby, Adair* 
ville. Kentucky, writes: 

"I have received my teeth 
and am PBOUD OP THEM." 


Mrs. Geo. G. Conklin, 
Bridgeport, Connect!* 

cut. writes: 

'T received my set of 
teeth. I wear them day 
and night. I have good 
reason to be well pleased 
with them. Thank yoo 
very much." 


MADE - TO - MEASURE 
DENTAL PLATES DI¬ 
RECT FROM OUR LAB- 
ORATORY TO YOU! 


We make to measure for you 
indiridaaUy—BY MAIL—Dental 
Plates for men and women—* 
from an impression of your o'wn 
mouth taken by you at your 
home. We have thousands of 
customers all over the country 
wearing teeth we made by mail 
at sensible prices. 


AT ROCK-BOTTOM 
PRICES 




If yon find out what others 
have paid for theirs, you will be 
astounded when you seo how 
little ours will cost you! By 
reading our catalog, you will 
learn how to save half or more 
on dental plates for yourself. 
Monthly payments possible. 

ON 60 DAYS’ TRIAL. 

Make us prove every word we 
say. Wear our teeth on trial for 
aslongasdOdays. Then.ifyouare 
not perfectly satisfied with them, 
they will not cost you a cent.' 

WITH MONEY - BACK 
GUARANTEE OF 
SATISFACTION 

We take this risk. We guar¬ 
antee that if you are not com¬ 
pletely satisfied with the teeth 
we make for you, then any time 
within 60 days we will immedi¬ 
ately refund every cent you have 
paid us for them. We take your 
word. You are the judge. 


HIGH-GRADE MATERIAL AND EXPERT 
WORKMANSHIP 

TRY our practically unbreakable EOOFI/BS3S, PAKTIAB and 
TRANSLUCENT plates. Our dentures are set with pearly-white, 
genuine, porcelain teeth; constriicted from high-grade materials, 
with expert workmanship, to give long service. We make all styles 
of plates. A dentist who has had many years’ experience in making 
dental plates supervises the making of each plate. . . . 


FREE 

JB —. . 


IMPBESEION MATERIAL, Catalog with our new low 
prices and information. Don’t put this off. Do it 
TODAY! CUP COUPON OR WHITE. A one cent 
postcard with name and address plainly written is all 
that Is necessary. 


We also Repair or Reproduce Old Plates—48-hour Service 

UNITED STAIES DENTAl COMPANY 

Dr. Ernest French, Supervisor of Laboratory 

1555 Milwaukee Ave., Dept. 3-56; Chicago, III. 


THIS COUPON NOW— 

M? W9 97 UNITED STATES 

JF mm> Mk Mat dental company 

Dept. 8-56. 1555 Milwaukee Are., 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

Send, without obligation, your FREE .Impres¬ 
sion material, catalog, and information. 

NAME......■... 

ADDRESS. 

(Print Clearly) 


JOIN THI AMERICAN RED CROSS—A LITTLE MAKES A LOTI 
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Marvel 


Stories 


AMAZING GIFT OFFER! 




‘‘Send Us Your Name 
and We Will Give Yon This 
^Superb Encyclopedia Volume 

mt 


e entitled: t( 

Mill, off the presses’, 
not be charged for 

_ _at the high price that 

they are worth—merely, a PRIVI 
LEGE PRICE that is just fraction 
of their real value—a price so small 
that every reader will know he is 
receiving the volumes PRACTI 
CALLY AS A GIFT! 

YOUR CHOICE OF 
SUPERB DELUXE EDITION 

It you prefer, you can have yom 
sot in the superb Deluxe Edition, 
pictured at the right—bound in gor 
geous red art leather, stain an.l 
waterproof, embossed and gilded 
with ebony stamping. These di-.- 
tinguished volumes are built inr 
lifetime use, with extra-heavy cov- 


REAPERS^ GIFT COUPON 


ADDRESS. 

CITY.STATE. 

^'■‘“fou” □ Regular M Deluxe 

fThe mailing charge is the . MS 1 11 41 

Vsame for either edition' ivi.o. i-ii-ii 


Complete! 

Authoritative! 

Up-to-the-Minute! 






















LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
INSURES THEM ALL! 


A MONTH 


THIS policy insures from two to 

SIX members of your family . . . FOR AS MUCH AS . . . 

’ 1 , 422 *-« • 2 , 844 “ * 4 , 266 ?? 

For Natural or Onlinaiy Accidental Death For Auto Accidental Death For Travel Accidental Death 

(The above agUTes represent the amount of insurance provided by the policy on a typical average family of five persons) 


Insures Men, Women, Children—Ages 1-75 

If aching hearts and unbearable grief were all that £ 
d^th . . the burden ” "" ' " ” " “ 




f tragedy. You’ll need: 


Bs tl^t sdways follow the 

member of ;^our family, 
ce these financial burdens. 


AZ 


Computed on Legal Reserve Basis 

The Guarantee Reserve Policy is brand new., .itis actuarHys( 
. figured out by leading insurance experts without using the n 
misleading or confusing “trick clauses” and “hidden phrases” 
are contained in so many low cost policies. Seeing is believing 


he Policy you should have for your 


QUESTIONS YOU WILL 
WANT ANSWERED! 

1 . Q. Does the death of one or more mem- 
hers of the insured family cancel the 

A. No. The policy remains In eSect, 
inaarlni; the balance of the insured 


Parents, Children (Married or Unmarried), Brothers, 
Sisters, Grandparents, In-Laws, included 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

Selling by mail saves agents’commissions, high pressure you . . . without embar- 
branch ofliees, expenses, collection me- rassment or obligation. 













